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Read what people say 
of CLEMAK BLADES. 


To THE CLEMAK Razor Co, EASTBOURNE, 
March 30, 1909. 
Dear Sirs,— 
It may interest you to learn that I obtained one 
of your 5/- safety razors on Dec. 24, 1998. I have 






used it ever since,-every morning, for removing a 


am CLEMAK se 
RAZOR particularly stiff growth of beard, with very great 
WITH success. 
SEVEN Never before was I able to get so clean a shave 
‘TI BLADES as I do with your Clemak Kazor. You will be 
1e COMPLETE , ; gel 
IN CASE surprised to know that I am still using the blade 


which was in the holder when the razor was pur- 


chased, over three months go. __[t will be interesting 
to know how long one blade will last. With care, 
wn I think 1 may be able to announce, next Christmas 


CLEMAK 


BRITISH 
MADE 
Triple Silver Plated. 
STANDARD OUTFIT Ask your dealer 
with 12 BLADES 10/6 to show you one. 
AND STROP. 


smi” tenant Pon. ~~ CLEMAK RAZOR CO., Billiter St., LONDON. 


Eve, that I have used one blade for 12 months. 
Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM LyYNpD. 








VASELINE 


HAIR TONIC. 


THE WORLD’S BEST PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR. 


The Care of the Hair is as much a duty on the part of those who would keep it in a state of 
complete physical health, as the care of other parts of the body. By constant exposure the scalp is peculiarly 
liable to disease. It is attacked by germs which, if not removed, impair and even destroy the capillary roots, 
and prevent the growth of the hair. ‘ Waseline’ Hair Tonic is an inv.luable preventative of such 
disease, besides being a natural hair fertiliser and growth promoter. ‘VASELINE’ is itself a powerful 
germicide ; germ lite cannot live in it. 

‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic rubbed into the scalp will kill germs, remove dandruff, scurf, and other 
diseases ; produces a healthy condition of the surface, and allows the natural growth of hair. Its use should 
be continued daily, thus ensuring permanent good effects. 

* Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is guaranteed to be absolutely harmless in its action. Nothing enters 
into its compusition that can injure the most tender skin ; on the contrary, the skin is smoothed and benefited 
by its application, the preparation being a combined hair and skin tonic. 

‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic restores the strength, vitality, and beauty of the hair, and is absolutely 
safe under all circumstances. It is delightfully perfumed, and is suld in bottles. Prices, 1/2, 2/2, and 3/= 
per bottle. If not obtainable lucally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United 
Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 

A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘ Vaseline’ Preparations, will be sent post free on applica‘ion. 

The word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42, HOLGORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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all previous types in speed and fower. 


hours duration, carrying 26 men. 





THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


BY COUNT ZEPPELIN.* 


WAS 
THE COMMAND OF GOD WAS REALISED 
SHOULD BE SUBJECT TO MAN.” 


That we are terribly behind the other chief Powers in making State provision for an air- 
fleet ts shown by the War Office return issued on April 20. 
showed that as against our expenditure of £5,720 for the year 1908-9, France had laid 
out £47,700, and the German Government £13}3,731, 0” over twenty-five times as much 

A week beforehand were published the specifications for a new ** Zeppelin,” 

446 feet in length, with a gas capacity of over half a million cubic feet, and exceeding 

Further, we may gauge the rapidity with which 

the Count is going ahead from the fact that, before we go to press, he has exceeded 

one of his own prophectes contained in the following article, by making an ascent of four 


FIRST ACCOMPLISHED THAT 
THAT ALL CREATION 


Extract from the following article.) 


This official statement 








TRICTLY speaking, the phrase “ the 
conquest of the air” comprises 

mw many different ideas: for instance, 
the property of the atmosphere of spread- 
ing electric waves for electrical intercom- 
munication at great distances ; the taking 
from air of its property of gas and reducing 
it to liquid; its decomposition into its 
constituent parts, and the creation there- 
from of substances and forces of tre- 
mendous import for various physical and 
technical processes. Further, during the 
last decades meteorologists have been 
sending up balloons, free and captive, 
and kites, bearing delicate instruments 
which register and record the once im- 
perfectly known properties of the upper 
air. But the most important item in this 
list of conquests of the air is the con- 
struction of vessels in which men raise 
themselves no longer merely as play-balls, 
subject to the wind’s caprices, but them- 
selves choosing their paths of travel and 
their destinations. It was when this was 
first accomplished that the command of 
God was realised that all creation should 
be subject to man. 
In expounding extent to 


here the 


which we are already masters*of the air, 
and the extent to which we may hope to 
develop this mastery, I hope to make it 
plain that I reject all unscientific de- 
lusions and confine myself to strictly 
attainable ends. In studying this question 
I recommend every one to consider the 
best achievements in the various domains 
of air-navigation as regards reliability, 


speed, radius of action, and lifting 
capacity. By dealing ‘with such best 
achievements at once we shall learn 


what is the highest yet attainable in the 
mastery of the air. Arguing in this way, 
I leave all small airships out of considera- 
tion, although I recognise that these, 
like small steamers, may be of great use 
within narrow limits. 


Stoppage means Descent. 

As regards reliability, the first thing 
necessary for a long airship voyage is two 
independently working engines—that is, 
two motors with their respective pro- 
pellers. There is not and never will be 
a motor absolutely free from risk of 
failure. The best of railroad locomotives 


* Copyright 1909 by Count Zeppelin and the authorised translator, R. E. C. Long. 
All the photographs illustrating this article ave strictly copyright, and ave the property of the 
Neue Photographische Geselischatt, Berlin. 
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THE CONQUEST OIF THE AIR. 


is not above an occasional break-down. 
However, whereas a train suffers no 
damage from stoppage, and a steamer 
at worst remains afloat, an airship, 
should its single motor stop working 
suddenly, must immediately descend and 
remain down until repairs are effected. 
Where there is a suitable landing-place 
this is by no means serious; but should 
the airship float over uninhabited, marshy, 
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in detail —by airships built on the rigid 
system adopted by me. 

The first thing I have to point out is 
that, once an airship’s proper speed is 
greater than any opposing wind—about 
thirteen yards a second, speed becomes 
of secondary importance as compared 
with radius of action. An airship which 
can fly at 33 miles an hour for 50 hours 
covers 1,650 miles, whereas an airship 

















Copyright. 


Count Zeppelin in consultation with General von Einem, the Prussian Minister for War. 


or rocky country, over seas or deserts, or 
over an enemy’s territory, the stoppage 
of its engines might mean destruction 
both for ship and crew. ‘The same 
disaster would occur if the gas-bag of 
the airship should lose shape, thereby 
rendering the whole vessel unsteerable ; 
and equally serious would be the result 
if the supply of fuel ran out before a 
suitable landing-place could be reached. 
Reliability in all these three respects 
is enjoyed—as I shall proceed to show 


which flies only 27 miles an hour but 
keeps up its flight for 100 hours will 
cover 2,700 miles. ‘These speeds, which 
I give by way of example, were already 
attained by my airships in 1906 and 1907 
with the use of one of their motors. My 
later airships will all attain these speeds 
at least, if they do not exceed them. It 
must be understood that speed in these 
calculations means speed through the air, 
which is a different thing from speed in 
relation to the country underneath. The 
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latter depends in part upon the swiftness 
and direction of the wind. 


The Balloon and the Soap-bubble. 


Every one knows that as long as there is 
nowinda balloon floating unattached stands 
still ; and that its movements, if any, are 
entirely dependent upon the strength and 
direction of the wind at any given moment. 
During the most violent storm the balloon 
will keep the same external shape which 
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resistance. This comparison between 
balloon and soap bubble proves that it is 
immaterial whether a motorless_ balloon 
is big or small. With bodies subject to 
no pressure the cubic contents play no 
role whatever. 

From this may be deduced an enor- 
mously important factor for air-navigation. 
When a motored airship floating free in 
the air sets its engines and propellers to 
work it can move through the surround- 


ing air in any direction with equal speed, 








it has during calm. During a storm’ as in no direction does it suffer any 
aérial navigators in a motorless balloon resistance other than that of the air. 
ee “oe 

| 
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“Zeppelin Il.” leaving the construction shed at Manzell, near Friedrichshafen. 


feel not the least breath. This results 
from the fact that the balloon is prac- 
tically part of the air; only in the 
event of a difference in the speed of 
balloon and wind could there be any 
pressure on the latter. In this respect 
the mightiest balloon is in the same 
position as a soap-bubble. So long as 
the soap-bubble is attached to the straw 
through which it is blown it takes wonder- 
ful gherkin-like shapes under the pressure 
of every breath or draught. But once it 
is carried free through the air it becomes 
a perfect sphere. ‘That is evidence that 
it is subject to no unequal pressures or 


The struggle with wind and even with 
storms, which many regard as a serious 
factor, especially for such big airships as 
mine, is therefore nothing. 

Many laymen object that such mon- 
strous airships as mine cannot ascend to 
great altitudes like smaller and_ lighter 
ships. However, the size of an airship 
has nothing to do with this; the real 
question is, how far the ship can spare 
weight or ballast in relation to its original 
carrying capacity? Every time an airship 
sacrifices the hundredth part of its original 
weight it will rise about go yards. ‘Take, 
for instance, a small airship weighing only 
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4,800 lb. Such a ship equipped with 
an 85-horse-power motor will at most be 
able to carry 1,000 lb. of benzine for a 
twenty-hours’ voyage. If it wishes to 
ascend 1,350 yards it must leave behind 
or sacrifice 720 lb. of benzine, or it must 
have already consumed that quantity, 
thereby reducing its further capacity for 
flight to five hours, which for practical 
purposes and reliability is hardly enough. 
A great airship weighing 32,000 Ib., 
with a normal benzine supply for 100 
hours, will, though it rise to 1,350 yards, 
still have a reserve supply of 36 hours’ 
benzine, or nearly twice as much as the 
smaller airship can carry even when flying 
close to the ground. For that reason, for 
travelling at great elevations a big airship 
will always have advantages over a small 
one. Any mathematician can easily cal- 
culate the height to which a particular 
airship can rise without too much reducing 
its carrying capacity ; and there is not the 
least need for him to check his computa- 
tions by practical experiment. 


The Question of Anchorage. 

Airships destined for long voyages 
ought to be able to land not only upon the 
water but at any other spot prepared for 
their reception. Doubt has often been 
expressed whether rigid airships on my 
system can do that. Here, however, the 
landing I accomplished on January 17, 
1906, proves that the landing qualities 
of such airships are excellent. The air- 
ship suffered no damage during landing ; 
its first injuries resulted when the strong 
wind developed into a violent storm, 
which caught the ship sideways owing 
to an anchor not holding in the frozen 
soil, with the result that it became 
impossible to keep the ship head to 
wind. The tendency to break from 
moorings, which lost the French airship 
La Patrie, was got over by immediately 
letting out sufficient of the gas. Once 
the airship was properly anchored with 
cables, it became needless for the crew to 
hold it down. ‘The fact is, that a strongly 
built airship with weather-proof outer skin 
in a fairly sheltered position—a narrow 
valley, for instance, or behind high build- 
ings—could be kept for weeks or even 
months without any covered hall. Be it 
added that where such halls are built 
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there is no need to place them upon 
a turn-table platform, as many seem to 
suppose. 

The radius of movement of my airships 
is limited, I should explain, only by 
their capacity for carrying benzine. The 
greatest possible loss of gas through 
diffusion or escape would not amount 
to one-tenth of the weight saved through 
consumption of fuel in the same time. 
As my airships contain two entirely in- 
dependent motors, only one being used 
during long journeys, it is inconceivable 
that both motors should be out of order 
without it being possible to set one 
going before a landing became necessary, 
Moreover—and this is an important and 
sometimes ignored fact-——as a crew can 
be carried twice as strong as is required, 
and therefore is never overstrained with 
work, there is a certainty of reaching the 
destination which no other airships pre- 
sent. Airships of this construction and 
equipment will function as long as their 
supply of benzine holds out, in much the 
same way as the steamer travels as long 
as it has coal for its engines. 

Thus in my newest type of airship I 
have a vessel which can rise from the 
Lake of Constance with twelve persons 
on board, and remain four days in the air, 
covering in this period some four thousand 
kilometres. If I were to start from a point 
in low-lying Northern Germany, some- 
where for instance near Berlin, I could 
carry twenty men.* Should I desire to 
make a shorter voyage, a voyage of only 
three hours, I could take even more 
passengers, or the same weight in goods— 
for example, in mails, money, valuables, 
instruments—in short, a large quantity 
of valuable articles of light weight ; and 
during a war I could transport munitions, 
or, in case of need, distribute infantry 
ammunition to the army I am fighting 
with, 


A Thousand Miles a Day. 

The great advantage of the rigid airship 
is the extent to which it can be developed. 
It is not true, as certain newspapers have 
affirmed, that I propose to build an air- 
ship which will carry a hundred passengers, 
although such a monster is by no means 
beyond the resources of modern technical 
science. But it is quite certain that in 
a future already visible there will be 


In April, after writing the above, the Count carried twenty-six men in Zeppelin /., manceuvred 
for nearly four hours, and covered over 150 miles. 
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sil ‘*Zeppelin Il." on her last voyage: leaving the Lake of Constance. 

















“Zeppelin Il.” on her last voyage. 


Echterdingen, where the catastrophe occurred. 
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airships running 40 miles an hour, which 
will cover 2,000 miles in 2 days, or, if 
travelling at a lower speed, 4,000 miles 
in 44 days; and if we admit that the 
conquest of the air is becoming a fact, 
we must reckon with airships at least as 
powerful as this. Once we consider what 
has already been achieved, we must 
believe in the future, although the future 
is not yet in sight. 

Navigation of the air to a_ fixed 
destination, of course, presents difficulties 
which do not confront those who sail 
only on rivers and seas. Seamen need 


high mountains, his difficulties are at an 
end. But if the storm tears down from 
these mountains with its surprising changes, 
its alternate strength and weakness, in 
this case he needs sleepless caution, 
experience, and skill, together with in- 
timate knowledge of the functioning of 
his airship, its steering qualities, and the 
speed with which it obeys when _ its 
engines are set going ahead or astern 
to avoid the threatening gusts. At night, 
or during fog, he must guide his ship 
either high above, or far from, such 
threatening land. Maps are now ob- 
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A flight by night, with eight passengers. 


to know only their course, with its 
currents, rocks, and shoals ; and captains 
of sailing-ships must know, in addition, 
the regularly blowing winds, which have 
long been registered and can readily be 
learned. Beyond this, the seaman must 
be able to determine his position if out 
of sight of land. But he has the great 
advantage of moving only in one plane. 
Quite other is the problem before the 
air-sailor. So long as he crosses land on 
a sunshiny day he can tell whither to 
steer by keeping his eyes open; and, so 
long as he has not to cross or circumvent 


tainable showing all elevations clearly. 
Caution demands that in crossing moun- 
tains the lowest and broadest passes shall 
be chosen. ‘These the majority of air- 
ships will choose in order, by avoiding 
higher altitudes, to save their gas ; because 
in the higher, more rarefied air, the gas 
would expand and escape through the air- 
ship’s safety-valves. Regulation for such 
traffic will have to be made, once airships 
cease to be a novelty. 


The Use of the Camera. 


Where there are no good maps on a 

















scale ot at least 1: 200,000, air navigators, 
supplying their own needs, will make 
photographic records. Science is, indeed, 


already exploiting the topographical 
material collected by airships. The 


problem of finding a landing station in 
darkness and fog does not present great 
difficulties, because here the air currents 
are not very irregular ; but if the course 
to the landing station lies between moun- 
tains, there is much greater difficulty, 
because avoiding a fixed spot is always 
easier than approaching one. In both 
cases lighting by powerful projectors is 
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Across Europe in Four Days. 


And now out into the heights and 
expanses of our conquered domain. My 
last airship could attain a height of 3,300 
yards, but there would have then re- 
mained little benzine for going any 
distance ; nearly all would have been 
either consumed or sacrificed as ballast. 
Practical elevation limit I set at 1,650 
yards, as on attaining this height it would 
still be possible to carry enough fuel for 
a three days’ voyage. If before the ascent 
was begun the journey had already lasted a 
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Bearing against the wind: a return to the shed. 


essential, and the pilot will have to have 
some knowledge, acquired during daylight, 
of the topography. 

I have now dealt with some of the 
immediate problems in air navigation, 
some of these problems being easy to 
solve, some much more difficult. I have 
no doubt that these latter will find a 
satisfactory solution. But meantime no 
untrained person should venture on air- 
ship voyages under bad conditions. On 
the other hand the most timorous need 
not reject the chance of a voyage on a 
sunny day or even during a clear night. 





whole day and night, one-fourth of the fuel 
thus being consumed, a height of 1,650 
yards could be reached without further 
sacrificing fuel. But even if the prior 
journey had been shorter, it would be 
possible, without sacrificing ballast, by 
simply using dynamic force and direct- 
ing the airship’s nose upward, to drive 
her to this height, and keep her there 
as long as fuel held out. ‘Through the 
greater use of benzine in this operation, 
the equilibrium between weight and 
ascensional force would soon be restored. 


If, owing to a longer journey, more 


Ig 
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benzine had been consumed, or if any 
circumstances such as the danger of an 
enemy’s fire during war justified the sacri- 
ficing of further ballast, of course a 
much greater height could be attained. 
In laying a course, and determining 
how far one can travel, one must not 
measure a bee-line to one’s destination 
if mountains more than 5,000 feet lie in 
the way. The necessary circuit must 
be taken into account. 

Already I have shown how important 
is the question of the speed of the wind 
through which the motor-airship is travel- 
ling. Just as a steamer moving in an 
oblique current is carried sideways, so an 
airship will be carried by the wind. If 
the steamer is to reacha point lying 
ahead, it must allow for this drift and 
make for a point as far above its destina- 
tion as the current, in the time of the 
passage, would carry it below. With a 
wind blowing abeam, an airship must be 
worked in exactly the same way. If the 
destination lies in the path of the wind, 
the airship will of course be helped or 
hindered according to whether the wind 
blows towards or from its destination. If 
the speed of a contrary wind is exactly 
equal to the speed of the airship, then the 
airship will cease to move forward in 
relation to the earth underneath ; and 
if the wind is the swifter, it will carry 
the airship backwards in relation to the 
earth. 

In order to ascertain how far under the 
most unfavourable circumstances my air- 
ship could travel with its speed of 12 
metres a second, or 28 miles an hour, 
and its capacity of travelling 2,650 miles 
through the air, I had to find out what is 
the strength and duration of the strongest 
winds that could blow against it. Exact 
compilations made from the hour-by-hour 
records of meteorological observatories, 
counting the longest spells of strong winds 
on stormy days, led me to the conclusion 
that in Central Europe, at any rate, the 
worst that an airship could have to over- 
come would be a wind in one direction 
with an average speed of six and half yards 
a second during four successive days. 
Under these specially chosen unfavourable 
conditions my airship would cover 1,130 
miles in four days, and after this it would 
still have a considerable reserve of fuel. 
I could therefore even in the worst time 
of the year travel from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, or Constantinople—in the 
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case of the last two cities in four days 
approximately. With average conditions 
the journey would take only forty hours, 
and under favourable conditions only 
thirty hours, or much quicker than the 
present best railroad communication, 
My newest airship will be able to cover 
the same distances in from 55 to 22 
hours according to wind. 

Once the airship is proved to have a 
certain radius of flight, the half of that 
radius is all that the aerial navigator 
can cover if he has to return to the place 
whence he has started. If flight is to 
be attempted over the ocean or into 
an enemy’s country, this limit must be 
exactly known. For my Zeppelin II. as 
originally constructed the radius of action 
was 570 miles, and for Zeppelin ILI. 770 
miles—that being what could be done 
under unfavourable circumstances. A 
flight could have been undertaken from 
Mayence to Danzig and back, or from 
Metz to Koenigsberg and back. I say 
“could have been” done, because for 
the present such long flights will not 
be undertaken, as they would entail only 
the essential crew being carried, in order 
to save weight. The conditions, of 
course, differ widely if a landing is to be 
made in Danzig or Koenigsberg ; or if a 
shorter return journey be chosen—for 
instance, Berlin to Frankfort and back, 
Berlin to Danzig, Munich to Vienna, 
Cologne to Hamburg ; in such cases fuel 
could be obtained, and the weight thus 
saved would allow the carrying over the 
shorter distances of twenty passengers in 
addition to the crew. ‘The shorter the 
distance the greater the lifting power. 
Ample extra weight therefore remains for 
the carrying of a better equipment and 
better fitting up. My newest airship 
carries a completely closed-in room for 
sleep and work. 


The Ends of the Earth. 


All these calculations apply to Central 
Europe and its lower altitudes. They 
apply also probably to the whole Medi- 
terranean basin, European Russia and 
Siberia, a great part of China, eastern and 
central North America, most of South 
America, and in general all land-locked 
seas, and countries without too great 
expanses of lofty mountains. 

From the coasts or interior of civilised 
lands, whence airships can be transported 
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in pieces if they cannot travel by their 
own power, it will be possible to ex- 
plore unknown countries and consolidate 
colonies where there are no railroads by 
moving the airships in stages of two 
hundred miles. For 
such short journeys, 
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rapid collection and collation of reports, 
which at once find publicity through 
telegraph and press. The director of the 
meteorological station of Lindenberg, in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin, Privy Coun- 





including the return, 
the airship will re- 
quire little fuel, so 
that it can carry a 
large number of men | 
and equipment for 
stations, finally a 
supply of reserve 
fuel for its own use 
in case it is found 
necessary to pene- 
trate farther into the 
interior. By such 
means the airship 
will enable civilised 
man to open up and 
annex all remote 
parts of the globe. 

It should be noted 
—though this I have 
so far left out of ac- 
count—that airships 
will probably be able 
to make use of favour- 
able winds. ‘The 
winds increase in 
general an airship's 
power. In the first 
place half the winds 
are favourable; 
secondly, an airship 
by ascending or tak- 
ing an indirect course 
will often discover a 
favourable current ; 
and thirdly, before 
setting out on a 
voyage it is often 
possible to wait for 
a favouring wind. 

Meteorology has 














already made great 


“ , — - . Copyright. 
progress 1n predict- The Zeppelin postcard. 
Ing the direction of This card, which is circulating in Germany by hundreds of thousands, represents the 
winds. The _ Inter- statue of Germania erected in front or the Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of Fame, at Munich. It 


national Commission 
for Scientific Air 
Navigation, under the direction of its 
President, Professor Hergesell of Stras- 
burg, is working for the continued in- 
crease of observation-stations over the 
whole civilised world, and advocating the 


is a magnificent open-air colonnade peopled with the busts of German heroes. 


cillor Ussmann, makes special observa- 
tions for the service of airships, thanks to 
which German airships will be able to rise 
in the ether without fear of meeting with 
sudden storms in the higher air strata. 
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Sailing Oversea. 

Knowledge of the prevailing winds at 
sea is still more important. These alone 
determine anairship’scourse over the ocean. 
The airships of the immediate future are 
not likely to adventure much more than 
seven hundred miles over the sea. ‘The 
exception to this rule is in localities where 
the prevailing wind blows towards the 
coast—as for instance on the west coast 
of Europe, where prevail westerly winds, 
and on the east coast of Central America, 
where the east-blowing trade-winds pre- 
vail. Itis possible to calculate approxi- 
mately the greatest possible flights over 
the ocean from the tables issued by 
meteorological bureaux, and from know- 
ledge of the trade-winds, monsoons, and 
calms. I leave this, however, to the 
future, when airships will be much more 
powerful. I recommend to the attention 
of meteorologists the observing of the 
winds blowing at a moderate elevation, in 
addition to those near the earth and those 
at great heights, which are already studied 
by means of kites and captive balloons, 
and by observation of flying clouds. 

It is not enough to possess airships 
which can reliably make their way along 
appointed paths; we must also have the 
art and means to guide them by these 
paths. Much may be learned from sea- 
manship, but the handling of airships, being 
concerned with various elevations, is much 
harder, and once the earth becomes in- 
visible it is impossible to say what drift is 
being made owing to side-winds. Hence 
it will much oftener be necessary to deter- 
mine position astronomically. Once by 
this means the direction and speed of the 
journey with relation to the earth are 
ascertained, I am able to tell, by means 
of a little instrument I have invented, to 
which point of the compass to direct the 
airship, and, so long as the same wind 
holds steadily, to keep to my course with 
known speed. In this matter science has 
come to the aid of a practised art. Dr. 
Marcuse, of the Berlin Technical High 
School, has discovered a very simple and 
speedy means of finding one’s position 
astronomically while sailing through the 
air. A great balloon overhead cutting off 
the view does not of course make the 
operation easier. But it is one of the 


incidental advantages of the rigid system 
that it allows a look-out man to ascend to 
the top between two gas cells. 
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Costs and Profits, 

Objection has been raised that my air- 
ships are too expensive to allow of their 
frequent use. Certainly only a few very 
rich men could use them for pleasure, but 
the number will be greater than those who 
can purchase ocean-going steam-yachts, 
But an airship cannot be too costly which 
in all weathers, by day or by night, can 
inform the general or admiral of hostile 
movements, which can pass to the extreme 
frontiers of the enemy’s domain, and thus 
materially assist towards final victory. ‘The 
fact is that the costliness of airships is 
much exaggerated: the smallest warship, 
every squadron of cavalry, every battery, 
costs considerably more. Nothing will 
be thought of the outlay on an airship 
when by its means a colony can be 
acquired and unexplored territory opened 
up to civilisation. 

As commercial undertakings airships 
will prove perfectly practical. I assume, 
for instance, the foundation of airship 
communication between Berlin and 
Copenhagen. The capital needed for 
one airship, a main station at Berlin, 
and a landing station at Copenhagen, 
would be £50,coo. ‘The revenue, allow- 
ing for 100 flights to Copenhagen, and 100 
back to Berlin each year (time of trip half 
that of present system), with an average 
of 25 travellers each paying £2 Ios. 


would amount to £12,500 a year. For 
insurance, depreciation, and cost of 
running, the outlay would be 47,500. 


This would leave a profit of £5,000, 
or Io per cent on the capital. 


Regular Services of Airships. 

Better still, I can imagine a line from 
Stuttgart to Lucerne, passing over the 
monuments of Germany’s former great- 
ness, the ruins of the Hohenstaufen and 
Habsburg Imperial seats ; past the newly 
restored Hohenzollernburg, with its proud 
towers rising in the sky, the symbol of 
Germany’s majestic renaissance and her 
glorious future; past song-famed Lich- 
tenstein; and thence into Nature’s 
miracle-chamber, Switzerland, with its 
lakes and mountains. Such a service, ata 
low estimation, ought to be doubly profit- 
able, as it would need only a main 
station at Stuttgart. At Lucerne the lake 
would be used for the descent, and there 
might be intermediate stations on the 





THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


Lakes of Constance and Zurich. For the 
international public which wants to travel 
in luxury no fares would prove too high. 
Frontiers and Passports. 

These speculations suggest finally the 


question whether flight over political 
frontiers and customs boundaries will 
be left freely to travellers. As the 


closing of the air is quite unthinkable, 
and the landing of passengers and goods 
in foreign lands cannot be prevented, the 
prohibition of international airship com- 
munication is impossible. 


union between the nations. Air-shipping 
will be regulated by international treaty. 
That is not so hard as it seems at first 
sight. We already possess international 
maritime conventions and maritime law. 


The effect of 
airships will rather be to create a bond of 
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Analogous with these, treaties will be 
signed fixing the points from which air- 
ships bound for foreign countries must 
start, and where they must land. Air 
navigators before starting will obtain from 
consuls regular ships’- papers, giving 
number of passengers, quantity of post, 
merchandise, etc. Intercommunication 
on these lines will be easily regulable 
without, as many suppose, the destruction 
of existing frontiers, passport systems, 
and customs’ provisions. Naturally the 
above main principles will expand into 
many complicated regulations and laws. 
With wise foresight, jurists in various 
countries are already handling this ques- 
tion. In Germany, for instance, I have 
come across the excellent manual of 
Gruenwald: “The Airship in Civil and 
Criminal Juristic Relations.” 

















Copyright. 


The ruins of ‘“ Zeppelin Il." at Echterdingen, August, 1908. 


After a successful flight of several hundred miles, it seemed as if the Count had the State 


prize within his grasp, but here he was forced to alight owing to the storm prevailing. The 


anchors giving way, she drifted and caught fire, and perished in a few minutes. 


ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE. 


With cool, tree-shadowed spaces flecked with light ; 


Biwi the winding path lies broad and green, 


Chirpings of birds deep-hidden from the sight, 
Whose fledgling-laden nests the branches screen, 
And murmuring brooks and morning air serene, 

Speak pleasant days and gentle, soft delight. 
But now the way grows narrow, and a blight 
The thinning trees reveal; the rugged mien 
Of the bare mountain-side looms sharp in view, 
Daring the lofty-souled to brave its steep. 
There, where the keen-eyed eagles vigil keep, 
And ice-glazed trails reflect the heaven’s blue, 
The worn and eager climber sees unfurled 
A vision of God’s meaning of the world. 
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Night on the Tees, 


ENGLAND'S STEEL WALLS. 


WHERE THE MATERIAL COMES FROM. 


THE LAND OF [TRON AND FIRE. 


BY HAROLD 


SPENDER. 


In his last article Mr. Harold Spender, dealing with the crists in naval shipbuilding, describe 
‘4 5 o? 

one of the great centres of English shipbuilding which could, in case of need, produce ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” 

or any other type of ship for the Navy. In this article he deals with one of the great centres from 


which the iron 7s drawn, and further tells the story of one of our great tronmasters, Sir Hugh Bell. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HYDE, 


TANDING on the summit of one 

of the high Middlesbrough fur- 

~ naces, you command a view which 
tells its own story of connected and inter- 
woven industry. To the north rise the 
green slopes of the Durham hills, and to 
the south the long, low line of the Cleve- 
lands. Between them, at your feet, flows 
the Tees. More than fifty years ago, an 
ironmaster from the Tyne stood here, on 
the ground where the furnaces stand to- 
day, and saw the situation in a flash. 
To the north, coal; to the south, iron ; 
beneath him, the valley to house the 
workers and the workshops; and, flowing 


through that valley, the river that was to 
carry the produce to the sea. 

In those days the visitor stood by a 
clear river and looked up to hills un- 
stained by anything except the caressing 
shapes of clinging mists. Now, though 
standing higher, you see the hills fitfully 
through volumes of eddying smoke, rising 
from a hundred chimneys and furnaces. 
A west wind is carrying the smoke to the 
sea, and every now and again the world 
below is blotted out. Then it clears, and 
you see below a vast, humming city, born 
of coal and ironstone. There is gain 
and loss. The little isolated village has 
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grown in this sixty years to a community 
of one hundred thousand beings. But 
the sweet verdure of the Tees has gone, 
and in its place you have a huddled 
grouping of little two-storied streets, 
crowding round the works and running in 
row after row to the riverside. ‘The Tees 
itself has become a turbid, crowded 
waterway, lined with wharves and cranes, 
and reverberating with the clang of the 
hammer and the deep moans of ocean 
steamers. Here, on the north side, 
running east and west from where you 
stand, rise the lords and masters of all 
this life—the mighty and terrible furnaces, 
never still and never cold, pillars of cloud 
by day and pillars of fire by night. 

Here, in this valley, the coal from 
Durham and the ironstone from York- 
shire meet in one unceasing stream, fed 
from coal-mines where, deep down in the 
earth, the pick is never idle, and iron- 
mines where the earth ever trembles with 
the blasting. Man labours and nature 
travails. oth are slaves to the machine. 
In vain does Middlesbrough cry for quiet 
nights and restful sabbaths. ‘The reply is 
relentless and final. ‘The furnaces—the 
fires that must be obeyed—will not 
allow it. 

‘Think of that, you gentle lotos-eaters, 
who live in guaranteed iron-girdered 
houses, and travel on tested steel rails 
round the world, or across the ocean in 
well-inspected iron ships. Think of the 
cost at which these things are won for 
you—the scheming brain and _ the 
labouring hand, the toiling multitudes 
who penetrate the earth beneath and 
feed the furnaces above—the fire-blasted 
lands, where iron and steel are kings! 


It was a misty May morning when we 
motored along the base of the Cleveland 
hills, through a country still only half-awake. 
As we sped through the pretty little red- 
roofed brick villages, we could see the 
milkmen at the doors, and the school- 
masters shepherding reluctant children 
into the school-house. ‘The wives came 
out to have a glimpse of the neat little 
motor ; the labourer stopped in his slow 
walk to watch us pass; the dogs barked 
and the cows stared. It was plainly a 
quiet corner of the world. 

Gradually we noticed a change. We 
began to climb higher. Then we noticed 
a village that seemed different from the 


others. Red roofs had given place to 
slate, and the houses were built in straight, 
business-like rows instead of straggling 
down a casual, roomy “high street.” 
The very church seemed newer and 
harsher. The men in the street were of 
a different type—sturdier, brawnier, more 
alert. Here was a village that had not 
grown, but been made. 

“ A mining village,” says my guide and 
escort—“‘and here is the mine.” 

Above us rose a monstrous wheel, ever 
revolving, alternately driving and reversing 
a mighty cable that disappears into the 
depths. From beyond came the dull, 
persistent thud of a powerful engine. 
3ut no smoke rose, and no offensive 
smell assailed our nostrils. For here 
electricity was king—the new, sweet, 
clean power, a mighty master and a 
splendid servant, obedient to man’s needs, 
from the greatest to the smallest. 

Below the wheel, a long covered plat- 
form ran out from the engine-shed and 
bestraddled a railway siding. Along that 
siding a line of trucks stood in queue, 
like men at the doors of a theatre. One 
by one the trucks were pushed forward, a 
thunderous rumbling came from above, 
and each truck passed on, loaded up with 
rough-hewn fragments of the pretty, 
greenish, silvery-stone that contains the 
precious iron. ‘There is the food of the 
furnaces. 

We pass above into the covered plat- 
form. We are in the midst of the 
thundering. For there, in the centre of 
the shed, is the mouth of the shaft, 
fathoms deep, which runs straight down 
into the depths of the mine. ‘Two lifts, or 
“ cages,” worked by the cable from above, 
arrive alternately at the surface loaded 
with trucks full of iron ore. ‘The trucks 
are promptly hauled out and weighed, a 
numbered token is handed to the “ weigh- 
man” in the shed to guide him in the 
payment of the piece-wage, and then the 
truck is pushed on into the grasp of a 
gigantic wheel, which gently turns over 
and empties the contents of the truck 
into the railway wagons below. And so 
it goes on, without pause or rest, through- 
out the circling of the tortured earth 
below. 

Each of these trucks represents the 
work of a group of miners far down 
below us—many fathoms deep, and per- 
haps a mile or two away in the distant 
workings. Those miners have first drilled 




















“The mighty and terrible furnaces, never still and never eold, pillars of cloud by day 
and pillars of fire by night.” 
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a long, deep hole in the rock with their 
steel screw-drills, then inserted a cartridge, 
lighted the fuse, withdrawn a few paces, 
blasted the rock, loaded the fragments 
in to the truck, and pushed it to the 
cable, attached it, and touched an electric 
signal to the engineer. A lever has been 
turned, and electric power has drawn 
those trucks from the remotest corner 
of the honey-combed earth, plucking them 
from the end of long, dim galleries, to 
the very foot of the shaft. ‘here they 
are placed on the cage and sent up to 
the light of day. And so the work will 
go on, perhaps for another forty or fifty 
years, until all the ore has been extracted. 
Then the last shift will mount the cage, 
and leave the bare mine; the emptied 
galleries will be left to silence and to 
slow collapse; the mining village above 
will be gradually deserted ; and that little 
corner of the Cleveland hills will return 
to nature and to peace. 

But that day is still far off. Even as 
we stand here, the ground trembles with 
the reverberation of a hundred distant 
blastings. Let us go down and see the 
machine at work. 

We take sticks and lanterns, and step 
into the “cage,” taking the place of an 
empty truck. We grip on to the iron 
rail, the cage begins to move, and we 
sink down, down, very steadily but very 
swiftly into the depths. The descent is 
so rapid that we feel a pain in our ears 
as the air-pressure is suddenly relaxed. 
We seem scarcely to have started when 
the cage stops and we step out in another 
world, 

A cool and quiet world—strangely 
hushed, with a silence only broken by 
constant rumblings. But it is neither so 
dark nor so airless down there as we 
surface-dwellers imagine. For electricity 
is solving problems of light as well as 
power—and here, thanks to her sway, 
many of the galleries round the foot of 
the shaft are as light as day. <A sweet, 
clean breeze blows through them— 
mountain-air inhaled from above by 
ventilating fans, sweeter than the town 
air of our great cities. Barring accidents 
—no mean bar—mining is nowadays al- 
most as healthy a trade as mountaineering. 

A.world of many industries, too, is 
this of the under-earth. We turn a corner 
and come to a line of stables, empty now 
but for the sick horses. We pass down a 
gallery and come to the repairing shop, 


where the drills are sharpened and 
mended: we come to a lighted cave 
filled with a mighty electric engine, 
transferring power from above to the long 
cables, and fetching the trucks from the 
distant workings. 

Light and cool—and yet how, in long 
days spent down here, the men must 
miss the sunlight, and the green grass, 
the sound of streams, and the blue roof 
of heaven above ! 

‘Not at all,” broke in the voice of a 
sturdy Yorkshire miner, an old man with 
striking rough-hewn features. ‘‘ Not at 
all! It is as good a life as any other. I 
started as a boy of nine—was indentured 
to it—have been at it ever since. Yes, 
I’m now seventy-four.” 

Here was your live enthusiast of the un- 
derworld, and the old man, now promoted 
to “light work,” certainly made an admir- 
able “showman” for mines. He seemed 
as healthy as a bishop. But on question- 
ing I discovered that he himself was the 
sole survivor of one whole mine—every 
other worker in that mine having been 
doomed to slow suffocation by the 
collapse of a shaft. ‘There you have the 
other side ! 





Back to Middlesbrough and the street 
of fire. 

Standing there by the high, broad iron 
kilns, we may chance to see the same 
truck that we saw loaded up in the 
Cleveland Hills glide along the high 
platform of rails above our heads. ‘That 
platform is called the “gantry,” and it 
carries the truck along until it stands 
immediately over the open mouth of the 
oven ready for the baking of the iron- 
stone. ‘The little locomotive stops; the 
bottom of the truck is dropped; and the 
iron-stone falls with a clatter into the 
kiln—there to be calcined ready for the 
furnaces. It is the first station in its 
fiery pilgrimage. 

There, in the railway—-a thing so familiar 
to us that we have almost ceased to note 
it—lies the secret of the modern iron 
industry. To produce iron, you must 
have the fuel and the ore together, and 
in the old days of horse-transport you 
could practically only produce iron in 
places where you found them together. 
The railway has annihilated land dis- 
tances, and infinitely multiplied the power 
of production. Steam-transport—steam 
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on the railway and steam on the ocean— 
has, within a hundred years, increased the 
world output of iron fifty-fold.* 

Hither, for instance, to this one centre, 
the railways bring the raw material from 
three parts of England—ironstone from 
the Clevelands, limestone from the Pen- 
nines, and fuel, as coal or coke, from 
Durham ; while the steamers bring ore 


from Sweden, magnesian rock from 
Austria. Such is the industrial shrinkage 


of the world. 
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processes—worked on eight-hour shifts— 
go on without ceasing. 

Let us see what these processes are. 

As soon as the ironstone is sufficiently 
calcined, it is taken out of the kilns 
through the opening at the base, loaded 
on to barrows, and wheeled to the foot of 
the large iron lifts. Then it is lifted 
swiftly to the high, windy platforms that 
run level with the top of the eighty-feet- 
high furnaces, 

Standing there once more, close to the 

















A mine-head in the Cleveland Hills. 


The ‘‘ kilns” are the first of the three 
rows of monsters that go to the making 
of iron—the kilns, the stoves, and the 
furnaces. The kilns calcine, the stoves use 
the furnace-gases for heating the blast, 
and the furnaces melt. All three are ever 
burning, from year’s end to year’s end. 
‘“Where the fire is never quenched ”— 
if you want to realise what that means, 
go to Middlesbrough. A pause of a day 
would imperil the furnaces. The great 


* See Sir Hugh Bell’s Presidential address to the Iron and Steel Institute, May 1907. 


mouth of these gigantic, roaring monsters, 
let us look on the men at their work. 
As the lifts come level with the platforms, 
the men seize the barrows, wheel them 
across to the iron mouths, and pitch the 
contents on to the great “bell” that 
closes the mouth. This goes on until 
this bell is covered with a great pile of 
iron, coke, and limestone—a_ confused 
jumble of rocks. Then the bell is 
lowered ; a great flame of lighted gas 
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goes up, and the pile of rocks disappears 
into the flaming furnace beneath. So it 
goes on all day and all night. The 
monster must ever be fed: and these are 
the feeders. Now and again the men take 
shelter for bite or sup in little iron sheds 
which protect them from the wind. But 
a cloud of red dust will suddenly be 
blown across from another furnace, pene- 
trating, soiling, defacing. Or at another 
time there is a puff of smoke, often harm- 
less, but sometimes deadly poisonous. 
The men should close their mouths, but 
use and wont 
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the message brought to us from the 
furnace-keeper, and we pass round to the 
right side to watch a process that is 
repeated four times every twenty-four 
hours. 

Two workmen are hammering steadily 
and surely at a long iron bar, held against 
a hole in the furnace plugged with fire- 
clay. They strike shrewdly, for there is 
no playing with that imprisoned dragon 
of fire. Suddenly the clay yields, and 
behold! ‘Through the open mouth there 
emerges a stream of rosy liquid, flushed 

with living light. 





have their way. 
They will often 
be “ gassed.” A 
small “ gassing ” 
means just a 
headache, such 
as we felt our- 
selves that even- 
ing. A severe 
gassing means 
death. Some- 
times a forlorn 
tramp. will 
snuggle down in 
the warmth by 
the furnaces to 
sleep. As he 
sleeps, he may 
perchance in- 
hale a_ breath 
that will make 
that sleep too 
deep for any 
awakening. 
About ten feet 








It drops in a 
glowing fall, and 
then, _ skilfully 
guided, flows 
steadily forward. 
But as it creeps 
on, its course is 
carefully shaped 
for it by little 
banks of sand, 
taken from the 
bed of the ‘Tees, 
and moulded 
there foranother 
river to flow 
over. Obedi- 
ently the iron 
stream flows 
down the ‘‘main 
run,” a_ trench 
of some five 
yards in length 
and less than a 
foot high, and 
then oozes into 
the first of the 








from the base, 
you observe 
flowing out a 
steady stream of 
white-hot liquid—of a white so wondrously 
pure and shining that you think of molten 


silver. But that sweet, luminous stream 
is only waste, technically known as “slag” 


—the dross of the ore that has risen to 
the top as the heavier iron sinks. It falls 
into a great ladle or round basin standing 
onatruck. It is rushed away, tobe tipped 
ignominously, still glowing with beautiful 
fire, on to the ‘slag-heap”—now the 
perilous playground of forlorn childhood, 
but some day perhaps to be clothed with 
verdure, and to grow again into some 
image of the hills whence it came. 


“We are going to tap the furnace,” is 


A stream of molten iron. 


**A stream of rosy liquid, flushed with living light.” 


small trenches 
that lie at right 
angles to its 
course. These are called ‘ sows,” and 
each have ten little sub-trenches running 
out of them called “ pigs.” The liquid 
is guided into the “sows” and “pigs ” 
one after another, and then lies in them, 
a pattern of redhot, fiery metal—metal 
that, when cooled and broken off, will be 
ready for shipment as British “ pig-iron.” 


The portion of the liquid iron intended 
for steel does not flow into the “ pigs.” 
It passes, a glowing stream, into a “ ladle,” 
a great basin on a railway truck, and is 
instantly hurried off by steam to the 
steel-works. ‘There its pilgrimage begins 
afresh. 








ENGLAND’S STEEL WALLS. 


First the Ladle arrives at the “ Mixer ” 
—a vast reservoir large enough to contain 
200 tons of liquid metal. It isa monstrous 
iron chamber, moved by hydraulic ma- 
chinery, now leaning back to receive the 
steady stream of liquid iron from the 
ladles, and then gently tipping forward to 
pour it forth afresh into other ladles for 
the steel furnaces. 

Take a smoked glass and look into that 
fiery lake—you cannot look at it with the 
naked eye. It is like a white, troubled sea, 
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fiery stars —a gaudy show of brilliant fire- 
works—you feel that-it is but the last 
pathetic protest of an element tamed. 
There is the same absolute precision 
in the furnaces to which the molten iron 
now passes—thuse wonderful Siemens’ 
Steel furnaces which have revolutionised 
the making of steel. It is a process for 
all the world like some careful study 
in cookery. At the end, after many 
labours, you have an ingot of steel which 
drops into its hematite mould, a purified 














Casting pig-iron at night. 


“*Obediently the iron stream flows down the ‘ 


high 


swept with gusts and clouds, tormented 


from below by vexing airs. But the 
heat of it lies far beyond all human 


comprehension. You hear the figures in 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade and they pass 
out by the other ear. That heat, so 
furious and so deadly, is regulated to a 
nicety. Every gas in that torment of 
flame is carefully measured. Every waste 
is countervailed—every loss is allowed for. 
When the flood of iron, pouring from the 
reservoir, throws off a dazzling display of 


main run’—a trench of some five yards in length and less than a fvot 
—and then oozes into the small trenches that lie at right angles to its course.” 


triumph of winnowed strength, ready 
for the service of man, Thence it 


passes, a glowing pyramid, to the mighty 
mills that mould and_= shape it, 
straightening, lengthening, cutting, round- 
ing, stamping into any instrument that 
man may want—from girders and rails 
down to the steel chain of my lady’s 
chatelaine. 

You walk through chambers of triumph- 
ant machinery, appalling with its noise, 
splendid in its easy power. Vast masses 
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of red-hot steel are handed along the 
floors by automatic fingers, gripped and 
shaped by monstrous wheels and rollers. 
Until at last, from these scenes of power 
and skill, you emerge on the wharf where 
the finished rails and girders lie in rows, 
ready to be taken to all parts of the world 
by boat or rail. 


Of what kind are the men who have 
moulded these mighty works? Like many 
other strong English stocks, the Bells came 
from Cumberland. A little more than a 
hundred years ago, the grandfather of 
the present ironmaster left the house of 
his father, a Cumbrian yeoman, to enter 
the service of a firm of Newcastle 
merchants, in which he became a partner. 
From the Tyne to the Tees is not so 
long a step as from the Lakes to the 
Tyne, and it was taken by the next 
generation. It was Lowthian Bell who 
in the early fifties perceived what steam 
would enable him to do with the Tees. 
Boldly migrating from the Tyne, he and 
his brothers planted the Clarence Works 
on the Durham side of the river, and 
afterwards leased the ironstone mines up 
in the Cleveland hills. Then the output 
was 12,500 tons of pig-iron and no steel : 
now it is 350,000 of pig-iron and 100,000 
of steel. ‘The enterprise of a family has 
become a gigantic combination of enter- 
prises, a syndicate of contractors, spread- 
ing its tentacles of control from the 
Cleveland mine to the railway which 
carries the finished girders to build a 
house in London, or the ship that carries 
the steel rails to builda railway in Madras. 
Such combinations express the inevitable 
tendency of modern industry—the ten- 
dency to save expenses by united control, 
and to increase the common gain by 
culting down the waste of competition. 

The pioneer of all this industry, Sir 
Lowthian Bell was a mighty chemist, and 
in the later years of his long life—he 
was eighty-nine when he died in 1904— 
took a predominant interest in that side 
of the work. ‘The task of organising and 


* At the Works, by Lady Bell. 
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directing the great industry already fell 
more and more on his son and successor, 
Sir Hugh. During the last five years, 
therefore, Sir Hugh has taken over the 
great trust with the least possible shadow of 
change. 

Such men as these are great enough 
and humane enough to perceive that 
only by industrial peace can the full 
energy of any industry be maintained. In 
the great works at Middlesbrough there 
is perfect harmony between masters and 


men. ‘lhe Trade Unions are fully recog- 
nised, and their leaders constantly 


accepted as representatives of the men, 
Treaties are drawn up and sealed. The 
eight hours’ day is a working system, 
running into every branch of the industry. 
Sir Hugh’s charming and accomplished 
wife has written a remarkable study, which 
has already taken its place among the 
best of the works that deal with life and 
labour.* 

In that book Lady Bell raises in a 
suggestive form many of the questions that 
must inevitably occur to every thinking 
man who spends a few days in those mines 
andworks. Perhapsone question stands out 
above all the others. Here are these 
great combinations of human power, these 
workshops and thiscolossal, almost miracu- 
lous machinery. At the head of it all are 
these men of quick brain and daring 
initiative, men whose lives are stimulated 
by the work to that high activity which 
is the greatest happiness known to man. 
But, on the other side, what of the rank 
and file, those odd thousands who live 
in the little houses and toil by night and 
by day in the reek and heat of the 
furnaces? Condemned by the modern 
division of labour to move day by day in 
one narrow walk, confined to one small 
activity constantly repeated from hour to 
hour and day to day, what can they grasp 
of the whole design? Is ita vain dream 
that every citizen of a city like Middles- 
brough should some day see across the 
grey mists of their daily toil a vision of 
what they are doing for the world? 


(Edward Arnold.) 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 








CHAPTER XI. 


APHNE'’S purpose in quitting the 
| ) hotel had been to find her way 
up the river by the road which 
runs along the gorge on the Canadian 
side, from the hotel to the Canadian fall. 
Thick as the fog still was in the gorge 
she hoped to find some clearer air 
beyond it. She felt oppressed and 
stiled; and though she had _ told 
Madeleine that she was going out in 
search of effects and spectacle, it was 
in truth the neighbourhood of Alfred 
Boyson which had made her restless. 
‘The road was lit at intervals by electric 
lamps, but after a time she found the 
passage of it not particularly easy. Some 
repairs to the tramway lines were going 
on higher up, and she narrowly escaped 
various pitfalls in the shape of trenches 
and holes in the roadway, very in- 
sufficiently marked by feeble lamps. But 
the stir in her blood drove her on; so 
did the strangeness of this white dark- 
ness, suffused with moonlight, yet, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the falls, 
impenetrable. She was impatient to get 
through it; tobreathean unembarrassedair. 
The roar at her left hand grew wilder. 
She had reached a point some distance 


from the hotel, close to the jutting 
corner, once open, now walled and 


protected, where the traveller approaches 
nearest to the edge of the Canadian fall. 
She knew the spot well, and, groping 
for the wall, she stood, breathless and 
spray-beaten, beside the gulf. 

Only a few yards from her the vast 
sheet of water descended. She could 
see nothing of it; but the wind of its 
mighty plunge blew back her hair, and 
her mackintosh cloak was soon dripping 
with the spray. Once, far away, above the 
falls, she seemed to perceive a few dim 
lights along the bend of the river—perhaps 
from one of the great power-houses that 
tame to man’s service the spirits of the 








water. Otherwise, nothing! She was 
alone with the perpetual challenge and 
fascination of the falls. 

As she stood there she was seized by 
a tragic recollection. It was from this 
spot — so she believed -- that Simon 
Verrier had thrown himself over. The 
body had been carried down through the 
rapids, and recovered, terribly injured, in 
the deep eddying pool which the river 
makes below them. He _ had left no 
letter or message of any sort behind him. 
jut the reasons for his suicide were 
clearly understood by a large public, 
whose main verdict upon it was the 
quiet “What else could he do?” 

Here, then, on this very spot, he had 
stood before his leap. Daphne had 
heard him described by various spectators 
of the marriage. He had been, it 
seemed, a man of sensitive tempera- 
ment, who should have been an artist, 
and was a man of business; a con- 
siderable musician, and something of 
a poet; proud of his race and faith, and 
himself irreproachable, yet perpetually 
wounded through his family, which bore 
a name of ill-repute in the New York 
business world; passionately grateful to 
his wife for having married him, de- 
lighting in her beauty and charm, and 
foolishly, abjectly eager to heap upon 
her and their child everything that 
wealth could buy. 

“It was Madeleine’s mother who made 
it hopeless,” thought Daphne. ‘“ But for 
Mrs. Ferrard it might have lasted.” 

And memory called upon Mrs. Ferrard, 
the beautifully dressed woman of fifty, 
with her pride of wealth and family, 
belonging to the strictest sect of New 
York’s social élite—with her hard, fas- 
tidious face, her formidable elegance and 
self-possession. How she had loathed 
the marriage ! and with what a harpy-like 
eagerness had she seized on the first 


signs of Madeleine’s discontent and 
ennui, persuaded her to come home, 
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prepared the divorce, poisoned public 
opinion ! 

It was from a last interview with Mrs. 
Ferrard that Simon Verrier had gone 
straight to his death. What was it that 
she had said to him ? 

Daphne lingered on the question, 
haunted too by other stray recollections 
of the dismal story: the doctor driving 
by in the early morning who had seen 
the fall; the discovery of the poor 
broken body; Madeleine’s blanched 
stoicism under the fierce coercion of 
her mother ; and that strong, silent, slow- 
setting tide of public condemnation, 
which in this instance, at least, had 
avenged a cruel act. 

But at this point Daphne ceased to 
think about her friend. She found herself 
suddenly engaged ina heated self-defence. 

What comparison could there be be- 
tween her case and Madeleine’s ? 

Fiercely she found herself going 
through the list of Roger’s crimes: his 
idleness, treachery, and deceit ; his lack 
of any high ideals; his bad influence on 
the child; his luxurious, self-indulgent 
habits ; the lies he had told; the insults 
he had offered her. By now the story 
had grown to a lurid whole in her 
imagination, based on a few distorted 
facts, yet radically and monstrously un- 
true. Generally, however, when she 
dwelt upon it, it had power to soothe 
any smart of conscience, to harden any 
yearning of the heart—supposing she felt 
any. And by now she had almost ceased 
to feel any. 

But to-night she was mysteriously 
shaken and agitated. As she clung to 
the wall, which alone separated her from 
the echoing gulf beyond, she could not 
prevent herself from thinking of Roger— 
Roger as he was when Alfred Boyson 
introduced him to her, when they first 
married, and she had been blissfully 
happy; happy in the possession of such a 
godlike creature, in the envy of other 
women, in the belief that he was growing 
more and more truly attached to her. 

Her thoughts broke abruptly. ‘‘He 
married me _ for y!” cried the 


money ! 
inward voice. ‘Then she felt her cheeks 


tingling as she remembered her conversa- 
tion with Madeleine on that very subject— 
how she had justified what she was now 
judging, how plainly she had understood 
and condoned it. 

“That was my inexperience. 


Besides, 


I knew nothing then of Chloe Fairmile. 
If I had, I should never have done it.” 

She turned, startled. Steps seemed to 
be approaching her, of some one as yet 
invisible. Her nerves were all on edge, 
and she felt suddenly frightened. 
Strangers of all kinds visit and hang about 
Niagara; she was quite alone, known to 
be the rich Mrs. Floyd; if she were 
attacked—set upon 

The outline of a man’s form emerged ; 
she heard her name, or rather the name 
she had renounced. 

“T saw you come in this direction, 
Mrs. Barnes. I knew the road was up in 
some places, and I thought in this fog 
you would allow me to warn you that 
walking was not very safe.” 

The voice was Captain Boyson’s, and 
they were now plain to each other as they 
stood a couple of yards apart. The fog, 
however, was at last slightly breaking. 
There was a gleam over the nearer water ; 
not merely the lights, but the span of the 
bridge had begun to appear. 

Daphne composed herself with an 
effort. ‘‘ Iam greatly obliged to you,” she 
said, in her most freezing manner, ‘‘ but I 
found no difficulty at all in getting 
through—and the fog is lifting.” 

With a stiff inclination she turned in 
the direction of the hotel; but Captain 
Boyson stood in her way. She saw a face 
embarrassed yet resolved. 

*“Mrs. Barnes, may I speak to you a 
few minutes ?” 

Daphne gave a slight laugh. ‘I don’t 
see how I can prevent it. So you didn’t 
follow me, Captain Boyson, out of mere 
regard for my personal safety ?” 

“If I hadn’t come myself, I should 
have sent some one,” he replied quietly. 
“The hotel people were anxious. But 
I wished to come myself. I confess I 
had a very strong desire to speak to you.” 

“There seems to be nothing and no 
one to interfere with it,” said Daphne, in 
a tone of sarcasm. ‘I should be glad, 
however, with your permission, to turn 
homeward. I see Mrs. Boyson is here. You 
are, I suppose, on your wedding journey?” 

He moved out of her path, said a few 
conventional words, and they walked on. 
A light wind had risen, and the fog was 
now breaking rapidly. As it gave way, 
the moonlight. poured into the breaches 
that the wind made; the vast black-and- 
silver spectacle, the falls, the gorge, the 
town opposite, the bridge, the clouds, 
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“*The man who loved you, the father of your child, Is alone, ill, poor, In danger of moral ruin, 
because of what you have done'” 
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began to appear in fragments, grandiose 
and fantastical. 

Daphne, presently, seeing that Boyson 
was slow to speak, raised her eyebrows, 
and attempted a remark on the scene. 

Boyson interrupted her hurriedly. “I 
imagine, Mrs. Barnes, that what I wish 
to say will seem to you a piece of inso- 
lence. All the same, for the sake of our 
former friendship, 1 would ask you to 
bear with me.” 

‘* By all means.” 

“IT had no idea that you were in the 
hotel. About half an hour ago, on the 
verandah, I opened an English letter 
which arrived this evening. ‘lhe news in 
it gave me great concern. ‘Then I saw 
you appear, to my great astonishment, in 
the distance. I asked the hotel manager 
if it were really you. He was about to 
send some one after you. An idea occurred 
to me, I saw my opportunity, and I pur- 
sued you.” 

“ And here I am, at your mercy,” said 
Daphne, with a sudden sharpness. ‘ You 
have left me no choice. However, I am 
quite willing.” 

The voice was familiar yet strange. 
There was in it the indefinable hardening 
and ageing which seemed to Boyson to 
have affected the whole _ personality. 
What had happened to her? As he 
looked at her in the dim light there 


rushed upon them both the memory of 


those three weeks by the seaside years 
before, when he had fallen in love with 
her, and she had first trifled with and 
then repulsed him. 

“T wish to ask you a question, in the 
name of our old friendship ; and because 
I have also become a friend, as you know, 
of your husband.” 

He felt rather than saw the 
anger in the woman beside him. 

“Captain Boyson! I cannot defend 
myself, but I would ask you to recognise 
ordinary courtesies. I have now no 
husband.” 

“Of your husband,” he repeated, without 
hesitation, yet gently. ‘By the law of 
England, at least, which you accepted, and 
under which you became a British subject, 
you are still the wife of Roger Barnes, and 
he has done nothing whatever to forfeit 
his right to your wifely care. It is indeed 


start of 


of him and of his present state that I beg 
to be allowed to speak to you.” 

He heard a little laugh beside 
unsteady and hysterical, 


him, 
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“You beg for what you have already 
taken. I repeat I am at your mercy. 


An American subject, Captain Boyson, 
knows nothing of the law of England. 
I have recovered my American citizen- 
ship, and the law of my country has freed 
me from a degrading and disastrous 
marriage ! ” 

“While Roger remains bound?  In- 
capable, at the age of thirty, of marrying 
again, unless he renounces his country— 
permanently debarred from home and 
country !” 

His pulse ran quick. It was a strange 
adventure, this, to which he had com- 
mitted himself. 

“T have nothing to do with English 
law, nothing whatever. It is unjust, 
monstrous! But that was no reason why 
I too should suffer.” 

“No reason for patience—no reason 
for pity ?” said the man’s voice, betraying 
emotion at last. ‘“ Mrs. Barnes, what do 
you know of Roger’s present state ?” 

“T have no need to know anything.” 

“It matters nothing to you—nothing 
to you that he has lost health and char- 
acter and happiness, his child, his home, 
every thing—owing to your action?” 

“Captain Boyson!” she cried, her com- 
posure giving way, “this is intolerable, 
outrageous! It is humiliating that you 
should even expect me to argue with you. 
Yet ”—she bit her lip, angry with the 
agitation that would assail her—‘ for the 
sake of our friendship to which you 
appeal, I would rather not be angry. 
What you say is monstrous !”—her voice 
shook. ‘In the first place, I freed my- 
self from a man who married me for 
money.” 

“One moment. Do you forget that, 
from the day you left him, Roger has 
never touched a farthing of your money 
that he returned everything to you ?” 

*T had nothing to do with that ; it was 
his own folly.” 

“Yes, but it throws light upon his 
character. Would a mere fortune-hunter 
have done it? No! Mrs. Barnes, that 
view of Roger does not really convince 
you—you do not really believe it.” 

She smiled bitterly. “ As it happens, in 
his letters to me after I left him, he amply 
confessed it.” 

** Because his wish was to make peace, 
to throw himself at your feet. He 
accused himself more than was just. But 
you do not really think him mercenary 

















and greedy—you mow that he was 
neither. Mrs. Barnes, Roger is ill—and 
lonely.” 

“His mode of life accounts for it.” 

“You mean that he has begun to 
drink, has fallen into bad company ? 
That may be true. I cannot deny it. 
But consider. A man from whom every- 
thing is torn at one blow—a man of not 
very strong character, not accustomed to 
endure hardness. Does it never occur to 
you that you took a frightful respon- 
sibility ?” 

“T protected myself—and my child.” 

He breathed deep. 

“ Or rather—did you murder a life— 
that God had given you in trust?” 

He paused, and she paused also, as 
though held by the power of his will. 
They were passing along the public 
garden that borders the road; scents of 
lilac and fresh leaf floated over the damp 
grass; the moonlight was growing in 
strength, and the majesty of the gorge, 
the roar of the leaping water, all seemed 
to enter into the moral and human scene, 
to accent and deepen it. 

Daphne suddenly clung to a seat beside 
the path—dropped into it. 

“Captain Boyson, I-—I cannot bear 
this any longer.” 

*T will not reproach you any more,” 
he said quietly. “I beg your pardon. 
The past is irrevocable, but the present 
is here. The man who loved you, the 
father of your child, is alone, ill, poor, 
in danger of moral ruin, because of what 
you have done. I ask you to go to his 
aid. But first let me tell you exactly what 
1 have just heard from England.” He 
repeated the greater part of French’s 
letter, so far as it concerned Roger. 

“He has his mother,” said Daphne, 
when he paused, speaking with evident 
physical difficulty. 

“Lady Barnes, I hear, had a paralytic 
stroke two months ago. She is incapable 
of giving advice or help.” 

‘*“Of course I am sorry. 
French j 

“No one but a wife could save him — 
no one!” he repeated with emphasis. 

“IT am aot his wife!” she insisted 
faintly. ‘I released myself by American 
law. He is nothing to me.” As she 
spoke, she leant back against the seat, 
and closed her eyes. Boyson saw clearly 


But Herbert 





that excitement and anger had _ struck 
down her nervous power—that she might 
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faint or go into hysterics. Yet a man 
of remarkable courtesy and _ pitifulness 
towards women was not thereby moved 
from his purpose. He had his chance ; 
he could not relinquish it. Only there 
was something now in her attitude which 
recalled the young Daphne of years ago; 
which touched his heart. 

He sat down beside her. ‘ Bear with 
me, Mrs. Barnes, for a few moments, 
while I put it as it appears to another 
mind. You became first jealous of Roger, 
for very small reason, then tired of him. 
Your marriage no longer satisfied you— 
you resolved to be quit of him. So you 
appealed to laws of which, as a nation, 
we are ashamed—which all that is best 
among us will before long rebel against 
and change. Our state system permits 
them; America suffers. In this case— 
forgive me if I put it once more as it 
appears to me—they have been used to 
strike at an Englishman, who had abso- 
lutely no defence, no redress. And now 
you are free ; he remains bound—so long, 
at least, as you form no other tie. Again 
I ask you, have you ever let yourself 
face what it means to a man of thirty 
to be cut off from lawful marriage and 
legitimate children? Mrs. Barnes! you 
know what a man is—his strength and his 
weakness. Are you really willing that 
Roger should sink into degradation in 
order that you may punish him for some 
offence to your pride or your feeling? It 
may be too late! He may, as French 
fears, have fallen into some fatal entangle- 
ment; it may not be possible to restore 
his health, He may not be able ”— 
he hesitated, then brought the words out 
firmly—‘‘to forgive you. . . . Or, again, 
French’s anxieties about him may be 


unfounded. But for God’s sake go to 
him! Once on English ground you are 


his wife again as though nothing had 
happened. For God’s sake put every- 
thing aside but the thought of the vow 
you once made to him! Go back! I 
implore you, go back! I promise you 
that no happiness you have ever felt will 
be equal to the happiness that step would 
bring you—if only you are permitted to 
save him !” 

Daphne was by now shaking from head 
to foot. The force of feeling which 
impelled him so mastered her that when 
he gravely took her hand she did not 
withdraw it. She had a strange sense of 
having at last discovered the true self of 
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the quiet, efficient, unpretending man she 
had known for so long, and cast so easily 
aside. ‘There was shock and excitement 
in it, as there is in all trials of strength 
between amanandawoman. She tried to 
hate and despise him, but she could not 
achieve it. She longed to answer and 
crush him, but her mind was a blank, 
her tongue refused its office. Surprise, 
resentment, wounded feeling made a 
tumult and darkness through which she 
could not find her way. 

She rose at last painfully from her seat. 
“This conversation must end,” she said 
brokenly. “Captain Boyson, I appeal 
to you as a gentleman, let me go on 
alone.” 

He looked at her sadly, and stood 
aside. But as he saw her move un- 
certainly towards a portion of the road 
where various trenches and pits made 
walking difficult, he darted after her. 
“Please!” he said peremptorily : “ this 
bit is unsafe.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and 
guided her. As he did so, he saw that 
she was crying ; no doubt, as he rightly 
guessed, from shaken nerves and wounded 
pride, for it did not seem to him that 
she had yielded at all. But this time he 
felt distress and compunction. “ Forgive 
me,” he said, bending over her. “ But 
think of what I have said, I beg of you. 
Ee kind—be merciful.” 

She made various attempts to speak, 
and at last she said: ‘‘I bear you no 
malice. But you don’t understand me— 
you never have.” 

He offered no reply. They had 
reached the courtyard of the hotel. 
Daphne withdrew her hand. When she 
reached the steps, she preceded him 
without looking back, and was soon lost 
to sight. 

Boyson shook his head, lit a cigar, and 
spent some time longer pacing up and 
down the verandah. When he went to 
his wife’s room he found her asleep—a 
vision of soft youthandcharm. He stood 
a few moments looking down upon her, 
wondering in himself at what he had done. 
Yet he knew very well that it was the 
stirring and deepening of his whole being 
produced by love that had impelled him 
to do it. 

Next morning he told his wife. ‘“ Do 
you suppose I produced any effect ?” he 
asked her anxiously. “ If she reallythinks 
over what I said, she must be touched— 


unless she’s made of flint. I said all the 
wrong things, but I dd rub it in.” 

“Vm sure you did,” said his wife, 
smiling. ‘Then she looked at him with a 
critical tenderness. 

“You dear optimist!” 
slipped her hand into his. 

“That means you think I behaved like 
a fool, and that my appeal won’t move 
her in the least ?” 

The face beside him saddened. “ Dear, 
dear optimist !” she repeated, and pressed 
his hand. 

He urged an explanation of her epithet. 
But she only said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ You 
took a great responsibility.” 

“Towards her ?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No; towards 
him.” 


she cried, and 


Meanwhile, Daphne was _ watching 
beside a death-bed. On her return from 
her walk she had been met by the news 
of fresh and grave symptoms in Mrs. 
Verrier’s case. A Boston doctor arrived 
the following morning. The mortal 
disease which had attacked her about a 
year before this date had entered, so he 
reported, on its last phase. He talked of 
a few days—possibly hours. 

The Boysons departed, having left 
cards of inquiry and sympathy, of which 
Mrs. Floyd took no notice. Then for 
Daphne there followed a nightmare of 
waiting and pain. She loved Madeleine 
Verrier, as far as she was capable of love, 
and she jealously wished to be all in all 
to her in these last hours. She would 
have liked to feel that it was she who 
had carried her friend through them—who 
had nobly sustained her in the dolorous 
pass. To have been able to feel this 
would have been as balm, moreover, to a 
piteously wounded self-love, to a smarting 
and bitter recollection, which would not 
let her rest. 

But in these last days Madeleine 
escaped her altogether. A thin-faced 
priest arrived, the same who had been 
visiting the invalid at intervals fora month 
or two. Mrs. Verrier was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church ; she made 
her first confession and communion ; she 
saw her mother for a short, final inter- 
view, and her little girl ; and the physical 
energy required for these acts exhausted 
her small store. Whenever Daphne 
entered her room, Madeleine received 
her tenderly; but she could speak 
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but little, and Daphne felt herself shut 
out and ignored. What she said or 
thought was no longer, it seemed, of any 
account. She resented and despised 
Madeleine’s surrender to what she held 
to be a decaying superstition, and her 
haughty manner towards the mild 
Oratorian whom she met occasionally on 
the stairs, or in the corridor, expressed 
her disapproval. But it was impossible to 
argue with a dying woman. She suffered 
in silence. 

As she sat beside the patient, in the 
hours of narcotic sleep, when she relieved 
one of the nurses, she went often through 
times of great bitterness. She could not 
forgive the attack Captain Boyson had 
made upon her, yet she could not forget 
it. It had so far roused her moral sense 
that it led her to a perpetual brooding 
over the past, a perpetual restatement of 
her own position. She was most troubled, 
often, by the memory of certain episodes 
in the past, of which—she supposed— 
Alfred Boyson knew least: the corrupt 
use she had made of her money ; the false 
witnesses she had paid for; the bribes 
she had given. At the time it had seemed 
to her all part of the campaign—in the 
day’s work. She had found herself in a 
milieu that demoralised her; her mind 
had become like “the dyer’s hand, 
subdued to what it worked in.” Now 
she found herself thinking in a sudden 
terror, “If Alfred Boyson knew so and 
so,” or, as she looked down on Made- 
leine’s dying face, ‘Could I even tell 
Madeleine that ?” 

And then would come the dreary 
thought, “I shall never tell her anything 
any mere. She is lost to me—even 
before death.” . 

She tried to avoid thinking of Roger ; 
but the memory of the scene with Alfred 
Boyson did, in truth, bring him constantly 
before her. An inner debate began, 
from which she could not escape. She 
grew white and ill with it. If she could 
have rushed away from it into the full 
stream of life, have thrown herself into 
meetings and discussion, have resumed 
her place as the admired and flattered 
head of a particular society, she could 
easily have crushed and silenced the 
thoughts which tormented her. 

But she was held fast. She could not 
desert Madeleine Verrier in death; she 
could not wrench her own hand from 
this frail hand which clung to it, even 
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though Madeleine had betrayed the 
common cause, had yielded, at last, to 
that moral and spiritual cowardice, which 
—as all free-thinkers know—has spoiled 
and clouded so many _ death-beds, 
Daphne, the skimmer of many books, 
remembered how Renan—sain et sauf— 
had sent a challenge to his own end, 
and, defying the possible weakness of 
age and sickness, had demanded to be 
judged by the convictions of life, and 
not by the terrors of death. She tried to 
fortify her own mind by the recollection. 





The first days of June broke radiantly 
over the great gorge and the woods which 
surround it. One morning, early, between 
four and five o’clock, Daphne came in, 
to find Madeleine awake and _ com- 
paratively at ease. Yet the preceding 
twenty-four hours had been terrible, and 
her nurses knew that the end could not 
be far off. 

The invalid had just asked that her 
couch might be drawn as near to the 
window as possible, and she lay looking 
towards the dawn, which rose in fresh 
and windless beauty over the town 
opposite, and the white splendour of the 
Falls. The American Fall was still largely 
in shadow; but the light struck on the 
fresh green of Goat Island, and leapt in 
tongues of fire along the edge of the 
Horseshoe, turning the rapids above it 
to flame, and sending shafts into the vast 
tower of spray that holds the centre of 
the curve. Nature was all youth, glitter, 
and delight ; summer was rushing on the 
gorge ; the mingling of wood and water 
was at its richest and noblest. 

Madeleine turned her face towards the 
gorge, her wasted hands clasped on her 
breast. She beckoned Daphne with a 
smile, and Daphne knelt down beside her. 

“The water,” said the whispering 
voice: ‘it was once so terrible. I am 
not afraid—now.” 

‘No, darling ; why should you be ?” 

“IT know now—I shall see him again.” 

Daphne was silent. i 

“T hoped it, but I couldn’t-be certain. 
That was so awful. Now—lI am certain.” 

** Since you became a Catholic ? ” 

She made a sign of assent. 

“T couldn’t be uncertain—I couddn’t!” 


she added with fervour, looking 
strangely at Daphne. And Daphne 


understood that no voice less positive 
or self-confident than that of Catholicism, 
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no religion less well provided with 
tangible rites and practices, could have 
lifted from the spirit the burden of that 
remorse which had yet killed the body. 

A little later Madeleine drew her 
down again. ‘I couldn’t talk, Daphne, I 
was afraid; but I’ve written to you—just bit 
by bit—as I hadstrength. Oh, Daphne !” 

Then voice and strength failed her. 
Her eyes piteously followed her friend 
for a little, and then closed. 

She lingered through the day; and at 
night, when the June starlight was on the 
gorge, she passed away, with the voice 
of the Falls in her dying ears. A tragic 
beauty — ‘beauty born of murmuring 
sound—had passed into her face”; and 
that great plunge of many waters, which 
had been to her in life the symbol of 
anguish and guilt, had become in some 
mysterious way the comforter of her pain, 
the friend of her last sleep. 


A letter was found for Daphne in the 
little box beside her bed. It ran thus: 


Daphne, darling !—It was I who first 
taught you that we may follow our own law- 
less wills, and that marriage is something we 
may bend or break as we will. But oh! it 
is not so. Marriage is mysterious and 
wonderful ; it is the supreme test of men 
and women. If we wrong it, and despise it, 
we mutilate the divine in ourselves. 

Oh, Daphne! it is a small thing to say, 
“Forgive.” Yet it means the whole world. 
And you can still say it to the living. 
It has been my anguish that I could only 
say it to the dead. Daphne, good-bye! 
I have fought a long, long fight, but God 
is Master—I bless—I adore 





Daphne sat staring at the letter through 
a mist of unwilling tears. All its phrases, 
ideas, preconceptions were unwelcome, 
unreal to her, though she knew they had 
been real to Madeleine. 

Yet the compulsion of the dead was 
upon her, and of her scene with Boyson. 
What they asked of her—Madeleine and 
Alfred Boyson—was of course out of the 
question ; the mere thought of that humili- 
ating word “forgiveness” sent a tingle 
of passion through her. But was there 
no third course ?—something which might 
prove to all the world how full of resource 
and generosity a woman may be? 

She pondered through some sleepless 
hours, and at last she saw her way plain. 

Within a week she had left New York 
for Europe. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ship on which Daphne _ travelled 
had covered about half her course Ona 
certain June evening Mrs, Floyd, walking 
up and down the promenade deck, found 
her attention divided between two groups 
of her fellow-travellers—one taking exer- 
cise on the same deck as herself, the 
other, a family party, on the steerage 
deck, on which many persons in the first 
class paused to look down with sympathy 
as they reached the dividing rail aft. 

The group on the promenade deck 
consisted of a lady and gentleman and a 
boy of seven. ‘lhe elders walked rapidly, 
holding themselves stiffly erect, and show- 
ing no sign of acquaintance with any one 
on board. ‘The child dragged himself 
wearily along behind them, looking some- 
times from side to side at the various 
people passing by, with eyes no less furtive 
than his mother’s. She was a tall and 
handsome woman, with extravagantly 
marine clothes and much false hair. Her 
companion, a bulky and ill-favoured man, 
glanced superciliously at the ladies in 
the deck chairs, bestowing always a more 
attentive scrutiny than usual on a very 
pretty girl, who was lying reading midway 
down, witha white lace scarf draped round 
her beautiful hair and the harmonious 
oval of her face. Daphne, watching him, 
remembered that she had seen him speak- 
ing to the girl—who was travelling alone 
—on one or two occasions. For the rest, 
they were a notorious couple. The woman 
had been twice divorced, after misdoings 
which had richly furnished the news- 
papers ; the man belonged to a financial 
class with which reputable men of business 
associate no more than they are obliged. 
The ship left them severely alone; and 
they retaliated by a manner clearly meant 
to say that they didn’t care a_ brass 
farthing for the ship. 

The group on the steerage deck was of 
a very different kind. It was made up 
of a consumptive wife, a young husband, 
and one or two children. The wife’s 
malady, recently declared, had led to 
their being refused admission to the 
States. They had been turned back from 
the emigrant station on Ellis Island, and 
were now sadly returning to Liverpool. 
But the courage of the young and sweet- 
faced mother, the devotion of her Irish 
husband, the charm of her dark-eyed 
children, had roused much feeling in an 
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idle ship, ready for emotion. There had 
been a collection for them among the 
passengers ; a Liverpool shipowner, in the 
first class, had promised work to the young 
man on landing; the mother was to be 
sent to a sanatorium, the children cared 
for during her absence. The family made 
a kind of nucleus round which whatever 
humanity—or whatever imitation of it — 
there was on board, might gather and 
crystallise. There were other mournful 
cases indeed to be studied on the steerage 
deck, but none in which misfortune was 
so attractive. 

As she walked up and down, or sat in 
the tea-room catching fragments of the 
conversation round her, Daphne was often 
secretly angered by the public opinion she 
perceived—favourable in the one case, 
hostile in the other. How ignorant and 
silly it was—this public opinion! As to 
herself, she was soon aware that a few 
people on board had identified her, and 
communicated their knowledge to others. 
On the whole, she found herself treated 
with deference. Her own version of her 
story was clearly accepted, at least by the 
majority ; some showed her an unspoken 
but evident sympathy, while her wealth 
made her generally interesting. Yet there 
were two or three in whom she felt or 
fancied a more critical attitude; who 
looked at her coolly, and seemed to avoid 
her. 3ostonian Pharisees, no doubt— 
ignorant of all those great expansions of 
the female destiny that were going 
forward. 

The fact was—she admitted it—that 
she was abnormally sensitive. These 
moral judgments, of different sorts, of 
which she was conscious, floating, as it 
were, in the life around her, which her 
mind isolated and magnified, found her 
smarting and sore, and would not let 
her be. Her irritable pride was touched 
at every turn; she hardly knew why. 
She was not to be judged by anybody ; 
she was her own defender and her own 
judge. If she was no longer a symbolic 
and sympathetic figure—like that young 
mother among her children—she had her 
own claims. In the secrecy of the mind, 
she fiercely set them out. 

The days passed, however, and as she 
neared the English shores, her re- 
sistance to a pursuing thought became 
fainter. It was, of course, Boyson’s 
astonishing appeal to her that had 
let loose the Avenging Goddesses. She 
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repelled them with scorn, yet all the same 
they hurtled round her. After all, she was 
no monster. She had done a monstrous 
thing in a sudden brutality of egotism ; 
and a certain crude state of law and 
opinion had helped her to do it, had con- 
fused the moral values and falsified her 
conscience, But she was not yet brutalised. 
Moreover, do what she would, she was 
still in a world governed by law, a world 
at the heart of which broods a power 
austere and immutable—a power which 
man did not make, which, if he clash 
with it, grinds him to powder. Its mani- 
festations in Daphne’s case were slight, 
but enough. She was not happy; that 
certainly was clear, She did not suppose 
she ever would be happy again. What- 
ever it was—just, heroic, or the reverse— 
the action by which she. had violently 
changed her life had not been a success, 
estimated by results. No other man had 
attracted her since she had cast Roger 
off; her youth seemed to be deserting 
her ; she saw herself in the glass every 
morning with discontent, even a kind of 
terror ; she had lost her child. And in 
these suspended hours of the voyage, 
when life floats between sky and sea, 
amid the infinity of waves, all that she 
had been doing since the divorce, her 
public “ causes” and triumphs, the adula- 
tions with which she had been surrounded, 
began to seem to her barren and futile. 
No, she was not happy; what she 
had done had not answered, and she 
knew it. 





One night, a night of calm air and 
silvery sea, she hung over the ship’s side, 
dreaming rather miserably. The ship, 
aglow with lights, alive with movement, 
with talk, laughter and music, glided on, 
between the stars and the unfathomable 
depths of the mid-Atlantic. Nothing, to 
north and south, between her and the 
Poles ; nothing but a few feet of iron and 
timber between her and the hungry gulfs 
in which the highest Alp would sink from 
sight. The floating palace, hung by 
Knowledge above Death, just out of 
Death’s reach, suggested to her a number 
of melancholy thoughts and images. A 
touch of more than arctic cold stole upon 
her, even through this loveliness of a 
summer night; she felt ° desperately 
unhappy and alone. 

From the saloon came a sound of 
singing : 
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An die Lippen wollt’ ich pressen 
Deine kleine weisse Hand, 
Und mit Thranen sie benetzen,— 
Deine kleine weisse Hand. 
The tears came to her eyes. She re- 
membered that she too had once felt the 
surrender and the tenderness of love. 

Then she brushed the tears away, angry 
with herself, and determined to brood no 
more. But she looked round her in vain 
for a companion who might distract her. 
She had made no friends on board, and 
though she had brought with her a 
secretary and a maid, she kept them both 
at arm’s length, and they never offered 
their society without an invitation. 

What was she going todo? And why 
was she making this journey ? 

Because the injustice and absurdity of 
English law had distorted and besmirched 
her own perfectly legitimate action. They 
had given a handle to such harsh critics 
as Alfred Boyson. But she meant some- 
how to put herself right; and not only 
herself, but the great cause of woman’s free- 
dom and independence. No woman, in 
the better future that is coming, shall be 
forced either by law or opinion to con- 
tinue the relations of marriage with a man 
she has come to despise. Marriage is 
merely proclaimed love; and if love 
fails, marriage has no further meaning or 
raison détre; it comes, or should come, 
automatically to an end. ‘This is the first 
article in the woman’s charter, and with- 
out it marriage itself has neither value nor 
sanctity. 

She seemed to hear sentences of this 
sort, in her own voice, echoing about 
windy halls, producing waves of emotion 
on a sea of strained faces—women’s faces, 
set and pale, like that of Madeleine 
Verrier. She had never actually made 
such a speech, but she felt she would 
like to have made it. 

What was she going todo? No doubt 
Roger would resent her coming, would 
probably refuse to see her, as she had 
once refused to see him. Well, she must 
try to act with dignity and common- 
sense ; she must try to persuade him to 
recognise her good faith, and to get him to 
listen to what she proposed. She had 
her plan for Roger’s reclamation, and was 
already in love with it. Naturally, she 
had never meant permanently to hurt or 
injure Roger! She had done it for his 
good as well as her own. Yet, even as 
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she put this plea forward, in the inner 
tribunal of consciousness she knew that 
it was false. 

“ You have murdered a life!” Well, 
that was what prejudiced and hide-bound 
persons like Alfred Boyson said, and no 
doubt always would say. She could not 
help it; but for her own dignity’s sake, 
that moral dignity in which she liked to 
feel herself enwrapped, she would give as 
little excuse for it as possible. 

Then, as she stood looking eastward, 
a strange thought struck her. Once on 
that farther shore, and she would be 
Roger’s wife again—an English subject 
and Roger’s wife. How ridiculous! and 


how intolerable! When shall we see 
some real comity of nations in these 
matters of international marriage and 


divorce ? 

She had consulted her lawyers in New 
York before starting; on Roger’s situation 
first of all, but also on her own. Roger, 
it seemed, might take certain legal steps, 
once he was aware of her being again on 
English ground. But, of course, he would 
not take them. “It was never me he 
cared for, only Beattie!” she said to herself, 
with a bitter perversity. Still, the thought 
of returning within the range of the old 
obligations, the old life, affected her 
curiously, ‘There were hours, especially 
at night, when she felt shut up with 
thoughts of Roger and Beattie—her hus- 
band and her child—just as of old. 

How, in the name of justice, was she to 
blame for Roger’s illness? Her irritable 
thoughts made a kind of grievance against 
him of the attack of pneumonia which 
she was told had injured his health. He 
must have neglected himself in some 
foolish way. ‘lhe strongest men are the 
most reckless of themselves. In any 
case, how was it her fault ? 

One night she woke up suddenly in 
the dawn, her heart beating tumultuously. 
She had been dreaming of her meeting— 
her possible meeting—with Roger. Her 
face was flushed, her memory confused. 
She could not recall the exact words or 
incidents of the dream, only that Roger 


had been in some way terrible and 
terrifying. 


And as she sat up in her berth, trying 
to compose herself, she recalled the last 
time she had seen him at Philadelphia—a 
painful scene!—and his last broken words 
to her, as he turned back towards her 





from the door to speak them :-- 
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* As to Beattie, I hold you responsible. 
She is my child, no less than yours. You 
shall answer to me—remember that !” 

Answer to him? Beattie was dead, in 
spite of all that love and science could do. 
Involuntarily, she began to weep as she 
remembered the child’s last days, the 
little choked cry, once or twice, for 
“Daddy!” followed, so long as life main- 
tained its struggle, by a childish anger 
that he did not come. And then the 
silencing of the cry, and the last change 
and settling in the small face, so instinct 
already with feeling and character, so 
prophetic of the woman to be. 

A grief, of course, never to be got over, 
but for which she, Daphne, deserved pity 
and tenderness, not reproaches. She 
hardened herself to meet the coming 
trial. 


She arrived in London in the first week 
of July, and her first act was to post a 
letter to Herbert French, addressed to 
his East-End vicarage—a letter formally 
expressed, and merely asking him to give 
the writer “twenty minutes’ conversation 
on a subject of common interest to us 
both.” ‘The letter was signed “‘ Daphne 
lloyd,” and a stamped envelope addressed 
to “Mrs. Fioyd” was enclosed. By 
return of post she received a letter from 
a person unknown to her, the curate 
apparently in charge of Mr. French’s 
parish. ‘lhe letter stated that her own 
communication had not been forwarded, 
as Mr. French had gone away for a 
holiday after a threat of nervous break- 
down, in consequence of overwork ; and 
business letters and interviews were being 
spared him as much as possible. “ He 
is, however, much better, I am glad to 
say, and if the subject on which you wish 
to speak to him is really urgent, his 
present address is Prospect House, St. 
Damian’s, Ventnor. But unless it is urgent, 
it would be a kindness not to trouble him 
with it until he returns to town, which 
will not be for another fortnight.” 

Daphne walked restlessly up and down 
her hotel sitting-room. Of course the 
matter was urgent. The health of an 
East-End clergyman—already, it appeared, 
much amended—was not likely to seem 
of much importance to a woman of her 
temperament, when it stood in the way of 
her plans. 

But she would not write; she would 
go. She had good reason to suppose 
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that Herbert French would not welcome 
a visit from her; he might, indeed, very 
easily use his health as an excuse for not 
seeing her. But she must see him. 

By midday she was already on her way 
to the Isle of Wight: About five o’clock 
she arrived at Ventnor, where she de- 
posited maid and luggage. She then 
drove out alone to St. Damian’s, a 
village a few miles north, through a 
radiant evening. The twinkling sea was 
alive with craft of all sizes, from the great 
liner, leaving its trail of smoke along the 
horizon, to the white-sailed yachts close 
upon the land. ‘The woods of the 
Undercliff sank softly to the blues and 
purple, the silver streaks and gorgeous 
shadows of the sea-floor. The lights 
were broad and rich. After a hot day 
coolness had come, and the air was 
delightful. 

But Daphne sat erect, noticing nothing 
but the relief of the lowered temperature 
after her hot and tiresome journey. She 
applied herself occasionally to natural 
beauty, as she applied herself to music 
or literature ; but it is not to women of 
her type that the true passion of it—“ the 
soul’s bridegroom ”—comes. And _ she 
was absorbed in thinking how she should 
open her business to Herbert French. 

Prospect House turned out to be a 
detached villa standing in a garden, with 
a broad view of the Channel. Daphne 
sent her carriage back to the inn, and 
climbed the steep drive which led up to 
the verandahed house. The front garden 
was empty, but voices—voices it seemed of 
children—came from behind the house, 
where there was a grove of trees. 

“Ts Mr. Herbert French at home?” 
she asked of the maid who answered her 
bell. 

The girl looked at her doubtfully. 

“Ves, ma’am; but he doesn’t see 
visitors yet. Shall I tell Mrs. French ? 
She’s in the garden with the children.” 

“No, thank you,” said Daphne firmly. 
*Tt’s Mr. French I have come to see, 
and I am sure that he will wish to see 
me. Will you kindly give him my card ? 
I will come in and wait.” 

And she brushed past the maid, who 
was intimidated by the visitor’s fashion- 
able dress and by the drooping feathers 
of her Paris hat, in which the sharp 
olive-skinned face, with its magnificent 
eyes, was picturesquely framed. The 
girl gave way unwillingly, showed Mrs, 
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Floyd into a small study looking on the 
front garden, and left her. 


“Elsie!” cried Herbert French, 
springing from the low chair in ‘which 
he had been lounging in his shirt-sleeves 
with a book when the parlour-maid found 
him—“ Elsie ! ” 

His wife, who was at the other end of 
the lawn, playing with the children—the 
boy on her back and a pair of girl twins 
clinging to her skirts—turned in astonish- 
ment, and hurried back to him. 

“Mrs. Floyd?” They both looked at 
the card in bewilderment. ‘“ Who is it? 
Mrs. Floyd?” 

Then French’s face changed. “ What 
is this lady like?” he asked peremptorily 
of the parlour-maid. 

“Well, sir, she’s a dark lady, dressed 
very. smart.” 

** Has she very black eyes ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Young ?” 

The girl promptly replied in the 
negative, qualifying it a moment after- 
wards by a perplexed ‘‘ Well, I shouldn’t 
Say SO, sir.” 

French thought a moment. 
you. I will come in.” 

He turned to his wife with a rapid 
question, under his breath: ‘‘ Where is 
Roger?” 

Elsie stared at him, her colour paling. 
“ Herbert ! it can’t—it can’t——” 

“I suspect it is Mrs. Barnes,” said 
French slowly. “Help me on with my 
coat, darling. Now then, what shall we 
do?” 

**She can’t have come to force herself 
on him !” cried his wife passionately. 

“Probably she knows nothing of his 
being here. Did he go for a walk ?” 

““Yes—towards Sandown. But he will 
he back directly.” 

A quick shade of expression crossed 
French’s face, which his wife knew to 
mean that whenever Roger was out by 
himself there was cause for anxiety. But 
the familiar trouble was immediately 
swallowed up in the new and pressing one. 

‘“What can that woman have come to 
say?” he asked half of himself, half of 
his wife, as he walked slowly back to the 
house. Elsie had conveyed the children 
to their nurse, and was beside him. 

“Perhaps she repents!” ‘The tone 


“Thank 


was dry and short; it flung a challenge 
to misdoing. 


“T doubt it. But Roger?” French 
stood still, pondering. . “Keep him, 
darling ; intercept him, if you can. If he 
must see her, I will come out. But we 
mustn’t risk a shock.” 

They consulted a little in low voices, 
Then French went into the house, and 
Elsie came back to her children. She 
stood thinking, her fine face—so open- 
browed and purely lined—frowning and 
distressed. 


* You wished to see me, Mrs. Barnes ?” 

French had closed the door of the 
study behind him, and stood, without 
offering to shake hands with his visitor, 
coldly regarding her. 

Daphne rose from her seat, reddening 
involuntarily. ‘“‘My name is no longer 
what you once knew it, Mr. French. I 
sent you my card.” 

French made a slight inclination, and 
pointed to the chair from which she had 
risen. ‘Pray sit down. May I know 
what has brought you here ?” 

Daphne resumed her seat, her small 
hands fidgeting on her parasol. “I 
wished to come and consult with you, 
Mr. French. I had heard a distressing 
account of—of Roger, from a friend in 
America.” 

“T see,” said French, on whom a 
sudden light dawned. ‘‘ You met Boyson 
at Niagara—that I knew—and you are 
here because of what he said to you ?” 

“Yes—partly.” The speaker looked 
round the room, biting her lip, and 
French observed her fora moment. He 
remembered the foreign vivacity and 
dash, the wilful grace of her youth, and 
marvelled at her stiffened, pretentious air, 
her loss of charm. Instinctively the 
saint in him knew from the mere look of 
her that she had been feeding herself on 
egotisms and falsehoods, and his heart 
hardened. 

Daphne resumed: “ If Captain Boyson 
has given you an account of our interview, 
Mr. French, it was probably a one-sided 
one. However, that is zot the point. 
He did distress me very much by his 
account—which I gather came from you— 
of —of Roger ; and although, of course, it 
is a very awkward matter for me to move 
in, I still felt impelled, for old times’ sake, 
to come over and see whether I could 
not help you, and his other friends, and 
of course his mother i 

“His mother is out of the question,” 
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interrupted French ; ‘she is, I am sorry 
to say, a helpless invalid.” 

“Ts it really as bad as that? I hoped 
for better news. Then I apply to you— 
to you chiefly. Is there anything that I 
could do to assist you, or others, to i 

“To save him?” French put in the 
words, as she hesitated. 

Daphne was silent. 

“What is your idea?” asked French, 
aftera moment. “ You heard, I presume, 
from Captain Boyson that my wife and I 
were extremely anxious about Roger’s 
ways and habits; that we cannot induce 
him—or, at any rate, we have not yet been 
able to induce him, to give up drinking ; 
that his health is extremely bad, and that 
we are sometimes afraid that there is now 
some secret in his life of which he is 
ashamed ?” 

“Yes,” said Daphne, fidgeting with a 
book on the table. ‘“ Yes, that is what I 
heard.” 

*“* And you have come to suggest some- 
thing ?” 

“Ts there no way by which Roger can 
become as free as I now am?” she said 
suddenly, throwing back her head. 

“By which Roger can obtain his 
divorce from you, and marry again? 
None—in English law.” 

** But there is—in Colonial law.” She 
began to speak hurriedly and urgently. 
“Tf Roger were to go to New Zealand or 
to Australia, he could, after a time, get a 
divorce for desertion. I know he could— 
I have inquired. It doesn’t seem to 
be certain what effect my action—the 
American decree, I mean—would have in 
an English colony. My lawyers are going 
into it. But at any rate there is the 
desertion. And then”—she grew more 
eager—“‘if he-married abroad—in the 
Colony—the marriage would be valid. 
No one could say a word to him when 
he returned to England.” 

French looked at her in silence. 

She went on, with the unconscious 
manner of one accustomed to command 
her world, to be the oracle and guide 
of subordinates: ‘‘ Could we not induce 
him to go? Could you not? Very likely 
he would refuse to see me, and of course 
he has—most unjustly to me, I think— 
refused to take any money from me. 
But the money might be provided with- 
out his knowing where it came from. A 
young doctor might be sent with him— 
some nice fellow, who would keep him 
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amused and look after him. At Heston 
he used to take a great interest in farming. 
He might take up land. I would pay 
anything—anything. He might suppose 
it came from some friend.” 

French smiled sadly. His eyes were 
on the ground. 

She bent forward. “I beg of you, 
Mr. French, not to set yourself against 
me! Of course”—she drew herself 
up proudly—“‘I know what you must 
think of my action. Our views are 
different, irreconcilably different. You 
probably think all divorce wrong. We 
think in America that a marriage which 
has become a burden to either party 
is no marriage, and ought to cease. 
But that, of course” — she waved a 
rhetorical hand—‘“ we cannot discuss. I 
do not propose for a moment to discuss 
it. You must allow me my national 
point of view. But surely we can— 
putting all that aside—combine to help 
Roger ?” 

“To marry again?” said French 
slowly. “It can’t, I fear, be done— 
what you propose—in the time. I doubt 
whether Roger has two years to live.” 

Daphne started. ‘‘ Roger !—to live?” 
she repeated, in horror. “ What is really 
the matter? Surely nothing more than 
care and a voyage could set right ?” 

French shook his head. “We have 
been anxious about him for some time. 
That terrible attack of septic pneumonia 
in New York, as we now know, left the 
heart injured and the lungs weakened. 
He was badly nursed, and his state of 
mind at the time—his misery and loneli- 
ness—left him little chance. ‘Then the 
drinking habit, which he _ contracted 
during those wretched months in the 
States, has been, of course, sorely against 
him. However, we hoped against hope, 
Elsie and I, till a few weeks ago. ‘Then 
some one—we don’t know who—made 
him go to a specialist, and the verdict 
is—phthisis ; not very advanced, but 
certain and definite. And the general 
outlook is not favourable.” 

Daphne had grown pale. ‘ We must 
send him away!” she said imperiously. 
‘“We must! A voyage, a good doctor, a 
dry climate would save him—of course 
they would! Why, there is nothing 
necessarily fatal now in phthisis—nothing ! 
It is absurd to talk as though there 
were.” 

Again French looked at her in silence, 
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But as she had lost colour, he had gained 
it. His face, which the East End had 
already stamped, had grown rosy, his 
eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, do say something! Tell me 
what you suggest ?” cried Daphne. 

“Do you really wish me to tell you 
what I suggest ?” 

Daphne waited, her eyes first imploring, 


then beginning to shrink. He _ bent 
forward and touched her on the arm. 
“Go, Mrs. Barnes, and ask your 


husband’s forgiveness. What will come 
of it I do not know. But you at least 
will have done something to set yourself 
right —with God.” 

The Christian and the priest had 
spoken ; the low voice in its intensity had 
seemed to ring through the quiet sun- 
flooded room. Daphne rose, trembling 
with resentment and antagonism. 

“Tt is you, then, Mr. French, who 
make it impossible for me to discuss—to 
help. I shall have to see if I can find 
some other means of carrying out my 
purpose.” 


There was a voice outside. Daphne 
turned. ‘ Who is that ?” 
French ran to the glass door that 


opened on to the verandah, and, trying for 
an ordinary tone, waved somebody back 
who was approaching from without. Elsie 
came quickly round the corner of the 
house, calling to the new-comer. 

But Daphne saw who it was, and took 
her own course. She too went to the 
window, and, passing French, she stepped 
into the verandah, 

** Roger!” 

A man hurried through the dusk. There 
was an exclamation, a silence. By this 
time French was on the lawn, his wife’s 
quivering hand in his. Daphne retreated 
slowly into the study, and Roger Barnes 
followed her. 

*‘Teave them alone,” said French, and, 
putting an arm round his wife, he led 
her resolutely away, out of sound and 
sight. 


3arnes stood silent, breathing heavily, 
and leaning on the back of a chair. The 
western light from a side window struck 
full on him. But Daphne, the wave of 


excitement spent, was not looking at him. 
She had fallen upon a sofa, her face was 
in her hands, 

‘What do you want with me?” said 
Roger at last. 


Then, in a sudden heat, 
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“ By God, I never wished to see you 
again !” 

Daphne’s muffled voice came through 
her fingers. “I know that. You needn't 
tell me so.” 

Roger turned away. “ You'll admit it’s 
an intrusion ?” he said fiercely. “I don’t 
see what you and I have got to do with 
each other now.” 

Daphne — struggled for _ self-control. 
After all, she had always managed him in 
the old days. She would manage him 
now. “ Roger, I—I didn’t come to dis- 
cuss the past. ‘That’s done with. But— 
I heard things about you—that——” 

“You didn’t like?” Helaughed. ‘I’m 
sorry, but I don’t see what you haye to do 
with them.” 

Daphne’s hand fidgeted with her dress, 
her eyes still cast down. ‘‘Couldn’t we 
talk without bitterness—just for ten 
minutes? It was from Captain Boyson 
that I heard ‘ 

“Oh, Boyson! was that it? And he 
got his information from French—poor 
old Herbert! Well, it’s quite true. I’m 
no longer fit for your, or his, or any- 
body’s society.” 

He threw himself into an armchair, 
calmly took a cigarette out of a box that 
lay near, and lit it. Daphne at last ven- 
tured to look at him. The first and 
dominant impression was of something 
shrunken and diminished. His blue 
flannel suit hung loose on his shoulders 
and chest, his athlete’s limbs. His 
features had been thinned and graved and 
scooped by fever and broken nights ; all 
the noble line and proportion was still 
there, but for one who had known him of 
old the effect was no longer beautiful 
but ghastly. Daphne stared at him in 
dismay. 

He on his side observed his visitor, but 
with a cooler curiosity. Like French, he 
noticed the signs of change, the dying 
down of brilliance and of bloom. To go 
your own way as Daphne had done did 
not seem to conduce to a woman’s good 
looks. 

At last he threw in a dry interrogation : 
“Well?” 

““T came to try to help you!” Daphne 
broke out, turning her head away—* to 
ask Mr, French what I could do. It 
made me unhappy 

“Did it?” He laughed again. “I 
don’t see why. Oh, you needn’t trouble 
yourself. Elsie and Herbert are awfully 




















good to me. They’re all I want, or at 
any rate”—he hesitated a moment— 
*“they’re all I shad? want from now on, 
Anyway, you know there’d be something 
grotesque in your trying your hand at 
reforming me.” 

**T didn’t mean anything of the kind!” 
she protested, stung by his tone. “I—I 
wanted to suggest something practical, 
some way by which you might—release 
yourself from me, and also recover your 
health.” 

“Release myself from you?” he re- 
peated. ‘“That’s easier said than done. 
Did you mean to send me to the Colonies ? 
——was that your idea?” 

His smile was hard to bear. But she 
went on, choking, yet determined. “ That 
seems to be the only way—in English 
law. Why shouldn’t you take it? The 
voyage, the new climate, would probably 
set you up again. You need only be 
away a short time.” 

He looked at her in silence a moment, 
fingering his cigarette. “Thank you,” 
he said at last—‘‘thank you. And I 
suppose you offered us money—you told 
Herbert you would pay all expenses? 
Oh! don’t be angry. I didn’t mean any- 
thing uncivil. But”-—he raised himself 
with energy from his lounging position— 
“at the same time perhaps you ought to 
know that I would sooner die a thousand 
times over than take a _ single silver 
sixpence that belonged to you!” 

Their eyes met—his quite calm, hers 
sparkling with resentment and pain. 

** Of course I can’t argue with you if you 
meet me in that tone,” she said passion- 
ately. ‘ But I should have thought ——” 

“‘ Besides,” he interrupted her, ‘‘ you 
say it is the only way. You are quite 
mistaken. It is not the only way. As 
far as freeing me goes, you could divorce 
me to-morrow, here, if you liked. I have 
been unfaithful to you. A strange way 
of putting it, at the present moment, 
between you and me. But that’s how it 
would appear in the English courts. And 
as to the ‘cruelty’—that wouldn’t give 
you any trouble!” 

Daphne had flushed deeply. It was 
only by a great effort that she maintained 
her, composure. Her eyes avoided him. 
“Mrs. Fairmile?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

He threw back his head with a sound 
of scorn, ‘Mrs. Fairmile! You don’t 
mean to tell me, Daphne, to my face that 
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you ever believed any of the lies —forgive 
the expression—that you, and your 
witnesses, and your lawyers, told in the 
States—that you bribed those precious 
newspapers to tell ?” 

“Of course I believed it!” she said 
fiercely. ‘‘ And as for lies, it’was you 
who began them.” 

“You delieved that I had betrayed you 
with Chloe Fairmile?” He raised him- 
self again, fixing his strange, deep-set gaze 
upon her, 

**T never said ——” 

“No; to that length you didn’t quite 
go. I admit it. You were able to get 
your way without it.” He sank back in 
his chair again. ‘No; my remark had 
nothing to do with Chloe. I have never 
set eyes on her since I left you at Heston. 
But there was a girl, a shop-girl-—a poor 
little thing, rather pretty. I came across 
her about six months ago—it doesn’t 
matter how. She loves me; she was 
awfully good to me, a regular little brick. 
Some day I shall tell Herbert all about 
her—not yet; though, of course, he 
suspects. She’d serve your purpose, if 
you thought it worth while. But you 
won't.” 

“ You're living with her—now ? 

“No: I broke with her a fortnight ago— 
after I’d seen those doctors. She made 
me see them, poor little soul! Then I 
went to say good-bye to her, and she ”— 
his voice shook a little—“ she took it hard. 
But it’s all right. I’m not going to risk 
her life, or saddle her with a dying man. 
She’s with her sister. She'll get over it.” 

He turned his head towards the window ; 
his eyes pursued the white sails on the 
darkening blue outside. ‘‘ It’s been a bad 
business, but it wasn’t altogether my fault. 
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” 


-I saved her from some one else, and she 


saved me—once or twice—from blowing 
my brains out.” 

“What did the doctors say to you?” 
asked Daphne brusquely, after a pause. 

“They gave me about two years,” he 
said indifferently, turning to knock off 
the end of his cigarette. ‘‘ That doesn’t 
matter.” ‘Then, as his eyes caught her 
face, a sudden animation sprang into his. 
He drew his chair nearer to her, and 
threw away his cigarette. ‘‘ Look here, 
Daphne, don’t let’s waste time. We shall 
never see each other again, and there are 
a number of things I want to know. Tell 
me everything you can remember about 
Beattie that last six months, and about 
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her illness. You understand ; never mind 
repeating what you told Boyson, and he 
told me. But there’s lots more—there 
must be. Did she ever ask for me? 
Boyson said you couldn’t remember. But 
you must remember !” 

He came closer still, his threatening 
eyes upon her. And as he did so the 
dark presence of ruin and death, of things 
damning and irrevocable, which had 
been hovering over their conversation, 
approached with him, flapped their sombre 
wings in Daphne’s face. She trembled 
all over. 

*“ Yes,” she said faintly ; ‘she did ask 
for you.” 

“Ah!” He gave a cry of delight. 
“Tell me—tell me at once, everything, 
from the beginning ! ” 


And, held by his will, she told him 
everything, all the piteous story of the 
child’s last days, sobbing herself, and for 
the first time making much of the little 
one’s signs of remembering her father, 
instead ot minimising and ignoring them, 
as she had done in the talk with Boyson. 
It was as though, for the first time, she 
were trying to stanch a wound instead of 
widening it. 

He listened eagerly. The two heads— 
of the father and mother—drew closer ; 
one might have thought them lovers still, 
united by tender and sacred memories. 

But at last Roger drew himself away. 
He rose to his feet. “I'll forgive you 
much for that,” he said, with a long 
breath. “Will you write it for me some 
day—all you’ve told me?” 

She made a sign of assent. 

** Well, now, you mustn’t stay here any 
longer. I suppose you’ve got a carriage ? 
And we mustn’t meet again. ‘There’s no 
object in it. But I’ll remember that you 
came.” 

She looked at him. In her nature the 
great deeps were breaking up. She saw 
him as she had seen him in her first 
youth. And at last what she had done 
was plain to her. 

With a cry she threw herself on the 
floor beside him. She pressed his hand 
in hers. ‘ Roger, let me stay—let me 
nurse you!” she panted. ‘I didn’t under- 
stand. Let me be your friend—let me 
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help! I implore—I implore you ! 





He hesitated a moment, then he lifted 
ner to her feet decidedly, but not unkindly. 


“What do you mean ?” he said slowly, 
“Do you mean that you wish us to be 
husband and wife again? You are, of 
course, my wife in the eye of the Fnglish 
law at this moment.” 

“Let me try to help you!” she 
pleaded again, breaking into bitter tears. 
**T didn’t—I didn’t understand !” 

He shook his head. “ You can’t help 
me; I—I’m afraid I couldn’t bear it. We 
mustn’t meet. It—it’s gone too deep.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and walked away to the window. She 
stood helplessly weeping. 

When he returned he was quite com- 
posed again. 

** Don’t cry so,” he said calmly. ‘It’s 
done. We can’t help it. And don’t 
make yourself too unhappy about me. 
I’ve had awful times. When I was ill 
in New York it was like hell. The pain 
was devilish, and I wasn’t used to being 
alone and nobody caring a damn, and 
everybody believing me a cad and a bully. 
But I got over that. It was Beattie’s 
death that hit me so hard, and that I 
wasn’t there. It’s that, somehow, I can’t 
get over—that you did it, that you could 
have had the heart. It would always 
come between us. No, we’re better apart. 
But I'll tell you something to comfort 
you. I’ve given up that girl, as I’ve told 
you, and I’ve given up drink. Herbert 
won't believe it, but he'll find it is so. 
And I don’t mean to die before my time. 
I’m going out to Switzerland directly. 
I'll do all the correct things. You see, 
when a man &nows he’s going to die— 
well”—he turned away—“he gets un- 
commonly curious as to what’s going to 
come next.” 

He walked up and down a few turns. 
Daphne watched him. 

“T’m not pious—I never was. But, 
after all, the religious people profess to 
know something about it, and nobody else 
does. Just supposing it were true ‘itd 

He stopped short, looking at her. She 
understood perfectly that he had Beattie 
in his mind. 

“Well, anyhow, I’m going to live 
decently for the rest of my time, and die 
decently. I’m not going to throw away 
chances. And don’t trouble yourself 
about money. There’s enough left to 
carry me through. Good-bye, Daphne!” 
He held out his hand to her. 

She took it, still dumbly weeping. He 
looked at her with pity. 














* Yes, I know; you didn’t understand 
what you were doing. But you see, 
Daphne, marriage is”—he sought rather 
painfully for his words—“‘ it’s a big thing. 
If it doesn’t make us, it ruins us. I didn’t 
marry you for the best of reasons, but I 
was very fond of you, honour bright! I 
loved you in my way—I should have loved 
you more and more. I should have been 
a decent fellow if you’d stuck to me. I 
had all sorts of plans; you might have 
taught me anything. Iwas a fool about 
Chloe Fairmile, but there was nothing in 
it—you know there wasn’t. And now it’s 
all rooted up and done with. Women 
like to think such things can be mended, 
but they can’t—they can’t indeed. It 
would be foolish to try.” 

Daphne sank into a chair, and buried 
her face in her hands. He drew a long 
and painful breath. “I’m afraid I must 
go,” he said waveringly. “I—I can’t 
stand this any longer. Good-bye, Daphne 
—good-bye.” 

She only sobbed, as though her life 
dissolved: in grief. He drew near to her, 
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and as she wept, hidden from him, he 
laid his hand a moment on her shoulder. 
Then he took up his hat. 

“I’m going now,” he said in a low 


voice. ‘I shan’t come back till you have 
gone.” 
She heard him cross the room, his 


steps in the verandah. Outside, in the 
summer dark, a figure came to meet him. 
French drew Roger’s arm into his, and 
the two walked away. ‘The shadows of 
the wooded lane received them. 

A woman came quickly into the room. 
Elsie French looked down upon the 
sobbing Daphne, her own eyes over- 
flowing, her hands clasped. 

“Oh, you poor thing !” she said, under 
her breath—“you poor thing!” And 
she knelt down beside her, and folded 
her arms round her. 

So from the same heart that had felt a 
passionate pity for the victim, compassion 
flowed out on the transgressor. For 
where others feel the tragedy of suffering, 
the pure in heart realise with an infinitely 
sharper pain the tragedy of guilt 


END. 


JUNE. 


HE wakened in the early morn of June 
To a soft tune— 
The scythe-song, made by mowers, when they pass 
Through the green grass, 
What time the dewdrops glisten on the lawn 
In the grey dawn. 


“This is the sound,” she thought, ‘fof summer days, 
Heat, and soft haze, 

Of nightingales, and dreaming drowsy: nights, 
And dim delights. 


Summer ! 


So much to take, so much to give: 


*Tis sweet to live.” 


She rose at last, and donning her green gown, 
Looked smiling down. 

“Never hath sweeter, softer sound,” she said, 
“Crept to my bed.” 

The Mower turned, and ah! with sharp-drawn breath, 
She looked on Death. 
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From a private photograph. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
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From a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 


The Pines, Putney Hill, from the road. 


ALGERNON 
THE STORY 


BY THE LATE 


. | ‘HE passing of Swinburne removes 
from our midst the last of the 
great Victorian poets, and the 

creator of “Atalanta in Calydon” takes 

his place in the national Valhalla along- 
side Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew 

Arnold. It was to be expécted, perhaps, 

that his death would let loose a flood of 

commentary on the strange seclusion of 
his life, no less than on his exquisite 
mastery of verbal music, his fertility in 
metre, and his power of weaving rapture 


and romance about every theme he 
touched. It was hardly less inevitable 
that the man who had received the 


homage of so many admirers in the 
charmed circle of his household should 
so long remain undiscovered and un- 
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CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
OF A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


described so far as the intimacies of life 
were concerned. For thirty years he lived 
in the closest possible friendship with his 
brother-poet, Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and their ‘dual singleness ” of life forms 
the only parallel in English literature with 
the strange story of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the Elizabethans who not only 
collaborated in their plays, but shared 
the same house, the same: clothes, the 
same purse. There are many illustrious 
authors of the later Victorian era who 
enjoyed a sight of this aspect of Swin- 
burne’s life, but they have all passed 
away, even the writer of the following 
sketch. The late William Sharp was an 
honoured visitor at The Pines, and this 
narrative, when it appeared in THE 
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Patt Matt MaGaZINE nine years ago, 
came as a welcome and_ privileged 
glimpse into a great and famous house 
of letters. We have been often asked 
to republish it, and do so now with 
some reluctance, suppressing merely the 
literary criticism and such portions as 
seemed immaterial and out-of-date. But 
as it stands, we believe it to be a splendid 
instance of William Sharp’s handling of a 
difficult subject, as well as the highest 
tribute ever paid to the home life of 
Swinburne and his devoted friend. 


* * * 


There is little to be said about Mr. 
Swinburne’s private life. Outwardly it 
has been an uneventful one: a happy 
boyhood and youth, in favourable and 
often exceptionally pleasant  circum- 
stances; a few visits to Italy and 
France ; early fame, happily without the 
penalty so often concurrent with a great 
reputation won in first manhood; a few 
years in London as one of the most 
brilliant figures in a brilliant circle of 
genius ; and then a weariness of London, 
and of most things save poetry and the sea. 

To a friend of Mr. Swinburne’s of long 
standing, the late Mr. William Bell Scott, 
we are indebted for one or two vivid pages 
concerning the poet’s early years. Much 
of Mr. Swinburne’s boyhood was spent at 
Capheaton in Northumberland, and at 
Wallington, the home of his grandfather's 
neighbours, Sir Walter and Lady 'l'revelyan. 
For a lengthy period Mr. Scott was 
occupied with ambitious mural decorations 
at Wallington, and later was settled 
for some years at Newcastle; and 
from this opportunity a friendship arose 
between him and young Swinburne, 
despite the disparity in years. Though 
born in London, Mr. Swinburne is in 
no other sense a Londoner, for it was 
owing to the accident of a temporary 
residence of Admiral . Swinburne and 
his wife in the Metropolis that the 
poet was not born either in the Isle 
of Wight or in Northumberland. His 
mother, Lady Jane Henrietta Ashburnham, 
daughter of the third Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, had married Captain Charles Henry 
Swinburne, the second son of Sir John 
Edward Swinburne, of Capheaton in 
Northumberland—a representative of one 
of the oldest families in the North of 
England. ‘The original feudal family of 
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Swinburne of Swinburne Castle” ended 
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apparently with one Adam de Swinburne, 
in the time of Edward IT., but the younger 
or Capheaton branch brought the family 
name into prominence again during the 
reign of Henry IIL., in the person of Sir 
William de Swinburne, from whom the 
poet is descended. ‘lhe present head 
of the family is his cousin, Sir John 
Swinburne: and it was at the family seat 
in Northumberland, or at his father’s 
beautiful home near Bonchurch in the 
Isle of Wight, that Mr. Swinburne spent 
his early boyhood. 

For many months at the time Mr. 
Scott first knew the boy who was after- 
wards to become so famous, the latter was 
at Oxford ; and it was as he rode to and 
fro that Mr. Scott came to notice the 
bright-eyed, yellow-haired boy riding 
fast, with a hurrying look on his face and 
his ruddy locks on the wind. One day 
Mr. Scott was in the drawing-room at 
Wallington when the lad entered, in a 
state of great excitement, carrying in his 
hand an Eton school-prize, an illustrated 
volume of Victor Hugo’s Wotre Dame de 

aris. Mr. Scott no doubt speculated 
too far when he added in effect that here 
we have the source of all Mr. Swinburne’s 
*Gallomania,” and of the whole later 
“Francophil school.” He gives us another 
picture of the youthful poet a year or 
two later, when the Scotts were settled 
in Newcastle. Mr. Scott would come 
home, he says, and find young Swinburne 
lying on the floor before the fire, 
surrounded by books ; many of which he 
had read through with astonishing rapidity, 
and glanced at others, with a memory 
so tenacious that months or even years 
afterwards he could recall not merely 
the substance but even special arguments 
and particular passages, and the method 
and manner of their exposition. But the 
most memorable picture he has given us 
is of a winter’s day on the then wild and 
desolate Tyneside coast, where he and 
Mrs. Scott, at the last moment unex- 
pectedly joined by the young Swinburne, 
then on vacation from Oxford (or perhaps 
a year or so later), had gone for a holiday. 
They walked along the wind-swept sands 
and by the grey stormy seas, while in 
his peculiar chanting voice the young 
poet recited “ Laus Veneris” and the 
‘‘Hymn to Proserpine”—never to be 
forgotten as recited in his strange in- 
tonation, which truly represented the 
white heat of the enthusiasm that had 

















produced them, and “to 
the music of the breaking 
waves running the whole 
length of the long level 
sands towards Cullercoats, 
and sounding like far-off 
acclamations.” 

On several occasions 
Mr. Scott spoke to me of 
his early impressions of 
Mr. Swinburne, and all 
he said confirmed what 
earlier or later I had 
heard from Rossetti, 
3urne-Jones, and others, 
who knew him at the 
dawn of his career. None 
bore out the early (and 
as it proved rash) judg- 
ment of the famous 
Master of Balliol—“ A 
brilliant youth: too bril- 
liant a youth: it’s al 
youth.” I recollect 
Rossetti saying that even 
before the publication 
of Atalanta he had no 
doubt that “A.C. S&S. 
would outstrip the lot of 
us”; and a year or so 
before his death, Sir 
Edward 3urne - Jones, 
when speaking of his 
early Oxford days with 
Morris and others, told 
me that no one could 
possibly be with Swin- 
burne at that time, as 
later, and not instantly 
realise that he was a 
man of genius. ‘‘ There 
was something in his ap- 
pearance,” he added, 
“which vividly enhanced 
this look. His sensitive 
face, his eager eyes, his 
peculiar nervous excita- 
bility, the flame-like 
beauty of his wavy mass 
of hair, his swift speech 
and extraordinary swift- 
ness of thought and ap- 
prehension, and a certain 
delightful inconsequence 
all his own, made him 
quite the most remark- 
able, certainly the most 
poetic personality I have 
ever known.” ‘This por- 
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Mr. Swinburne's daily walk. 


Drawn from Lfe by George Thomson for 7he Pall Madl Gazette about twenty years ago. 
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trait could be confirmed by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Mr. George 
Meredith, and others still living who 
remember the poet in his early London 
days, both before the appearance of his 
first high achievement, and after A/alanta 
in Calydon, Chastelard, and Poems and 
Ballads had made their author’s name a 
signal for discussion throughout the whole 
literary world, and given him in less than 
two years, and while still in his ‘‘ twenties,” 
one of the highest and most assured 
places in Victorian literature. 

Formerly Mr. Swinburne used to go often 
to the French coast or the Channel Isles, 
and on one occasion he nearly shared the 
fate of his beloved Shelley—for, powerful 
swimmer though he has always been, he 
was swept seaward in a strong current, 
and but for some French smacksmen, 
who saw his peril, and made sail to his 
deliverance, he would have been sucked 
under or have sunk through exhaustion. 
A poetical record of the incident is 
in the poems called ‘‘ Ex Voto.” ‘This 
was just after the advent of his “friend 
of friends,” Theodore Watts; and it may 
appropriately be said here that this love of, 
this passion for the sea, is characteristic of 
both poets, and had much in drawing them 
together. 

No one has written more variously and 
splendidly of the sea than Mr. Swin- 
burne, and one might well think, after 
his glowing pages filled with the sound 
and glamour of ocean, his many unfor- 
gettable passages, his innumerable lines 
of “the deep divine dark dayshine of 
the sea,” and its every voice and aspect, 
that there was no epithet—no further 
music with the salt in it, left for other 
singers. 

Much of Mr. Swinburne’s early life was 
spent near the sea, and it was the sea 
that from boyhood above all else inspired 
his imagination, Evena work so classical 
in form, and of a nature so remote from 
personal experience as Lrechtheus, ends 
with “the friendship and fame of the 
sea.” An old friend of Mr. Swinburne 
has told me of the poet, as a young 
boy at his father’s beautiful place, East 
Dene, near Bonchurch, in the Isle of 
Wight—the Bonchurch that inspired, and 
where was composed, the lovely lyric 
“The Forsaken Garden”-—of how he 
was moved to a passionate indignation 
when any of the small-souled creatures 
who delight in slaying wantonly shot or 
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wounded the white seamews for ever flying 
about that shore. 

It was no doubt Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
exceptionally wide training and deep 
culture, and perhaps in some measure 
combined modesty and _ indifference, 
which for so long prevented his publish- 
ing any volume either of prose or verse. 
For many years before the publication 
of Aylwin, however, his varied and 
influential contributions to periodicals 
(notably Zhe Atheneum and the £n- 
cyclopedia Britannica), along with his 
personal qualities, won him the friendli- 
ness and esteem of nearly all his eminent 
literary contemporaries, and the devoted 
attachment of men such as_ Rossetti 
and William Morris, George Borrow and 
Russell Lowell, Alfred Tennyson and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Born a 
little earlier than the last named (at St. 
Ives, in Huntingdonshire), he was the 
co-mate in distinctive aims and abilities 
not only with Rossetti and George Mere- 
dith, but with Browning and Tennyson. 
In a word, Mr. Watts-Dunton has known 
more or less intimately most of the dis- 
tinguished men and women of our time 
—and I am sure I do him no less than 
justice when I add that perhaps in love 
and remembrance there are others, in 
“humble life,’ held by him no _ less 
dearly, more dearly it may be, than even 
the most loved of these. His best 
biography is written in the now famous 
romance wherein the hero, Henry Aylwin, 
is from first to last a personal revelation, 
even when not biographical in outer fact 
and circumstances—and in the poetic 
sequel to Ay/win contained in his new 
volume of poems, in which is set forth 
in so new and vivid a fashion the story 
of Sinfi Lovell and the beautiful gypsy 
girl, Rhona Boswell. 

Doubtless if the author of Ay/win were 
asked to divide the story of his life into 
sections he would say, ‘The outstand- 
ing names which for myself mark off 
the chief periods in my life are George 


Borrow, ‘Tennyson, Rossetti, Morris, 
Swinburne.” With three of these, at 
least, the name of Theodore Watts- 


Dunton is indissolubly united. No two 
men were ever dearer comrades than were 
** Aylwin ” and William Morris, who, just 
before his death, had undertaken to publish 
The Coming of Love ; no two men of letters 
had ever a finer or more dignified friend- 
ship than that between Theodore Watts 
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Dunton, he made to 
Paris in 1882, to be 
present, by express 
invitation, at the 
performance of 
Victor Hugo’s Le 
Roi S’Amuse—a 
literary and dramatic 
event which brought 
to the French capital 
many of the most 
distinguished men of 
every country. On 
this occasion Mr. 
Swinburne was able 
not only to pay 
homage in person 
for the first time to 
the great Frenchman, 
who had ever had his 
generous allegiance, 
but also to meet in 
his box at the theatre 
the French poet, 
who in some respects 
was greater than 
‘the Master” him- 
self, and certainly 
stood only second 
among the modern 
poets of France, 
Leconte de Lisle. 
Although for more 
than twenty-two years 
the two friends who 
form the subject of 
these notes have 
lived for the greater 
part of each year at 
The Pines, on Putney 
Hill, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton (the second 
surname, that of his 
mother, was assumed 











The Pines, Putney, seen from the garden. 


Mr. Swinburne taken at the upper window, Mr. Watts-Dunton is at the lower. 


and the late Lord Tennyson ; but linked 
by the chance of life, kindred powers, and 
unselfish devotion, posterity might well 
hold in affectionate remembrance (even if 
no book were extant as warrant of former 
reputation) the name of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton with those of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti and Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
After the period ending with Songs 
before Sunrise Mr. Swinburne seldom left 
<ngland. His one journey that has any 
literary interest is that which, with Watts- 


a few years ago) has 
not beensorigorously 
a stay-at-home as 
Mr. Swinburne. Indeed, during the later 
years of Rossetti’s life, he was wont to 
spend two or more nights of each week 
at the lonely old house in Cheyne Walk, 
and sometimes (as at Bognor, Herne Bay, 
etc.) for a long period was with Rossetti 
elsewhere, ministering with friendly love 
to his companion’s occasional fits of 
mental and bodily depression. Often, 
too, he spent weeks at Kelmscott Manor 
with Rossetti or William Morris, and 
latterly lunched on Sundays with Morris 
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at Kelmscott House in Hammersmith ; 
and was an ever welcome as well as 
till almost the last days of Lord Tenny- 
son a frequent guest at Aldworth and 
Farringford. But more and more he, 
too, has been content to remain at The 
Pines, except when the two friends go in 
the autumn to the sea-coast—often of 
late to the less picturesque and frequented 
parts, to quiet sea-bathing places such as 
Lancing. 

At their joint home each lives a busy and 
yet serene life. Most of Mr. Swinburne’s 
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since the old gypsy days. Here, too, 
occasionally, the friends spend an hour 
or so resting and chatting. And a very 
delightful garden it is, with its high waving 
elms and beeches beyond, and its pretty 
corner behind the cherry-trees with the 
statue of a bending nymph, or its mid-space 
where stands a fine statue of the Vatican 
Venus, once the occupant of a like 
commanding situation in Rossetti’s garden 
at Cheyne Walk. ’ 

No wonder the 
and acquaintances’ 


“* friends 
of friends and 


introduced 
? 








The lawn at The Pines. 


The statue was a treasured possession of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and was given by him to Mr. Watts-Dunton. 


time is spent in the open air or in his 
pleasant study on the first floor of The 
Pines: often in the long, tree-shadowed, 
secluded garden,—or natural alley, for 
there is little of the conventional villa- 
garden—or in long rambles on Wimble- 
don Common. Mr. Swinburne never 
writes out of doors, nor uses the garden 
for what Rossetti was wont to call (though 
rarely to use as) “a thought-walk.” Here, 
however, Mr. Watts-Dunton spends much 
of his time, loving well to remember, to 
think, and to dream, under the green 
boughs which recall youth and Rhona 
Boswell, and much that has happened 





acquaintances seek entry to The Pines, 
for the ground floor—that occupied by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton — is a veritable museum 
of treasures for the amateur of art and 
literature. In the dining-room, with its 
French windows opening on the garden, 
are many paintings and drawings by 
Rossetti, including the painter-poet’s fine 
portrait of Mr. Watts-Dunton himself. 
Here, too, is the painting by Mr. Dunn of 
Rossetti’s studio-study, with its excellent 
likeness of the poet-painter (characteristic, 
too, with his double spectacles), and of his 
“friend of friends.” On the wall opposite 
the fireplace are three  oil-paintings, 
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specially treasured by their possessor—a 
portrait of Rhona Boswell, a portrait of 
Sinfi Lovell, and a picture in which Rhona, 
dancing before a gypsy camp in a wild 
country, appears. It would take a long 
article to describe what else of interest is 


of the staircase, too, leading to Mr. 
Swinburne’s study upstairs, are many 
beautiful drawings by different artists, all 
personal gifts—among them the lovely 
drawing of a recumbent woman, by 
Rossetti, here reproduced. 





Rossetti’s portrait of Swinburne. 


in this room, or in the adjoining room— 
a veritable wilderness of books, a jungle 
such as De Quincey almost disappeared 
in at the little house in Lasswade !—with 
its fantastic Chinese smoking-divan and 
the famous old lacquer portico which 
was once Rossetti’s pride, and has long 
been the envy of amateurs. On the walls 


But now... enough! For the rest, 
Mr, Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton 
live their own life, and with that we have 
no concern. It is pleasant, and must 
suffice, to know of this long, worthy, and 
unbroken friendship—one of the most 
notable friendships in later literary 
history. 
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“He reached the trunk, and darted up it just as the leading hound made a snap at the furry tassel 
of his half-Persian tail." 
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THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 


BY JESSIE POPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 





ISS AMELIA 
JUDKINS 
looked at the 
cat, and then 
she looked at 
the bag. 
The cat was 
a full-coated, 
well-nour- 
ished _ tabby, 
named Noah 
——being the 
only survivor 
of the bucket 
flood which 
drowned his 
brethren — 

and the bag was a kind of flat Glad- 
stone, advertised to take four pairs of 
trousers folded twice, though of course 
Miss Amelia Judkins did not use it for 
that purpose. Instead, it held her black 
silk dress, trimmed with Yak lace and 
bugles, her morning wrapper, her goloshes, 
and the sundry other trifles necessary 
for her comfort and adornment when, 
as at the present time, she contemplated 
a visit to another maiden lady — her 
school friend of how many uneventful 
years ago. On the occasion of the last 
visit, Noah, who was not included in the 
invitation, was left with the neighbours, 
who were such quiet, respectable people 
that Miss Judkins felt no apprehensions 
as to his moral or physical well-being ; but 
they had gone away, and their successors, 
though good-natured enough, were not too 
regular in their church attendance, and 
played a phonograph on Sunday after- 
noons ; so that after a couple of sleep- 
less nights Miss Judkins decided to board 
him out at the vet.’s, where, if lonely, he 
would at least be safe from contaminating 
influences. 

“Selina!” called Miss Judkins to her 
maid in her pleasant, placid voice. She 
was a fair, plump person who had 
evidently sailed an easy course through 
her fifty odd years. 

After an appreciable pause Selina’s 
lantern-jawed face appeared at the door. 
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Selina looked sour, but there was nothing 
new in that. It had been her constant 
expression since she refused the green- 
grocer’s offer of marriage six weeks ‘go, 
because she decided her mistress could 
not do without her. Miss Judkins, how- 
ever, knew nothing of her sacrifice, but 
only suffered from her moods, and longed 
for the courage to give her notice. She 
had, in fact, accepted her friend’s invita- 
tion, hoping that a short holiday would 
improve her old servant’s temper. 

‘*T thought we could take Noah to the 
vet.’s in this bag,” said Miss Judkins, 

Selina looked grim. 

*?H’ll suffocate,” she said. She was 
jealous of Noah, and often gave him a 
move on with her nobbly foot when no 
one was looking. 

‘“Not if we leave one side undone,” 
said Miss Judkins, glancing over her gold- 
rimmed spectacles at the object of adora- 
tion asleep on the hearthrug. As she 
spoke he opened one of his clear green 
eyes and winked at her. Then he rose, 
arched his back with a luxurious stretch, 
yawned affably, turned round three times, 
and composed himself once more to 
slumber, with his nose tucked into his 
tail. The pathetic sight was too much 
for Miss Judkins. 

** Put him in the bag, Selina,” she said ; 
“T can’t bear to. But we must take him 
at once so that I can have a little rest 
before catching the afternoon train.” 

Half an hour later two female figures 
passed through the trim garden gate into 
the road, and as they went the stout 
one addressed the bag, which the thin 
one carried, with such foolish and fond 
endearments that it rocked ominously, 
and emitted muffled, deep-chested howls. 

““You’re making ‘im worse, missus,” 
expostulated Selina, nearly thrown off 
her balance by the convulsive movements 
of the bag. “Folks ’ll think we’ve got 
a baby inside, and call the perlice.” 

“Perhaps so,” sighed Miss Judkins ; 
and contented herself with gazing solici- 
tously at Selina’s oscillating burden ; and 
presently, to the relief of both, they left 
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the high-road and turned into the lane 
which led to the vet.’s, half a mile away. 

“TI don’t think you are holding it quite 
right,” Miss Judkins exclaimed when they 
had gone about half the distance and the 
tumult was growing more agonising. “I 
believe the blood is running into his dear 
head.” 

“It’s as much as I can do, missus, to 
‘old it at all!” snapped Selina. ‘‘ To see 
‘im sneaking about the rugs and cushions 
at ’ome so fair-faced, who’d ever think 
’e’d got such a devil inside ’im? Lie 
still, No—er!” And she gave the bag 
such a vicious shake that for thirty yards 
or so they walked on in deathly silence. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” said 
Miss Judkins nervously. ‘‘He doesn’t 
seem to be moving at all, does he?” 

“No, thank goodness!” said Selina. 
“°R’s right enough, and if a bit of a 
shake like that’s going to kill ’im, ’e’s 
better dead.” 

**But he may not have enough air,” 
persisted her mistress. ‘He may be 
suffocating! Oh, Selina! Look! you’ve 
snapped that other fastener, too. He’s 
getting no air at all. Let me peep in!” 

“You'd best let ’im be,” said Selina. 
“°E’s only up to one of ’is tricks.” But 
Miss Judkins was alarmed. 

“‘T insist upon you stopping,” she said 
with an unusual note of command in her 
voice. ‘ Open the bag a little way—farther 
than that, I can’t see. Undo both the 
fasteners.” Selina sullenly obeyed. Miss 
Judkins peeped in, then, with a little 
cry of apprehension, seeing a mass of 
tabby fur lying very still at the bottom, 
hastily inserted one of her black-gloved 
hands. As she did so, with a little feline 
ejaculation of outraged dignity and alarm, 
and a hurried tinkle from the silver bell 
round his neck, with eyes big and dark, 
ears back and tail bristling, Noah leaped 
through the opening. In two bounds he 
had cleared the muddy lane, and dis- 
appeared like a flash through the opposite 
hedge. 

“There, missus!” said Selina, drop- 
ping the bag on the road, “I told you 
so!” 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!” wailed 
Miss Judkins, “you  shouldn’t have 
opened it so wide. What shall we do!” 
and she hurried to the hedge caliing, 
“Puss! puss! puss! Noah-sie my 
beauty! Come, my treasure! Kit— 
Kitty —Kittykins,” 
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But her blandishments met no response, 
and she returned to her maid. “He 
won’t come, Selina,” she exclaimed ; “ you 
must go after him.” 

Selina scowled like a_ thundercloud, 
and stood stock still. “I’ve got my best 
boots on,” she said grimly. 

A pailor crossed Miss Judkins’s ample 
cheeks and she met Selina’s eye. “If 
you don’t go,” she said, “I must.” 

“Let ’im bide where ’e is,” returned 
Selina fiercely ; “’e’ll pick up a living till 
you come back next week, and if ’e 
don’t, a few days’ starving will do ’im 


good.” 
“Selina,” exclaimed Miss Judkins, 
and her eyes flashed unwonted fire 


through her spectacles, ‘‘ for some little 
time I have suspected that you do 
not care for the cat, amd now I know 
wt” 

With these solemn and momentous 
words she walked to the hedge, and, with 
her umbrella clutched tightly in her hand, 
she wriggled her stout figure through a 
thorny gap with as much dignity as was 
compatible with the fact that her bonnet 
was twitched on one side by a mischiev- 
ous briar as she went. Selina watched 
her disappear, and waited for her return 
with a sullen frown on her brow, but the 
seconds slipped into minutes and the 
minutes into hours, and her mistress 
never came back—she was in fact having 
the morning of her life. 

It was a thick hedge, and once the 
other side, Miss Judkins found herself in 
a rain-sodden meadow. She did not like 
fields, and had always _ instinctively 
avoided them since one terrible day in 
her childhood when an irate farmer 
chased her for innocently trespassing on 
his land in search of white violets. The 
mist had hardly been noticeable in the 
lane, but here in the open it was quite 
thick, and when a-sudden tinkle drew her 
out to mid-field, the hedge behind her 
disappeared in a white shroud, and she 
found herself in a new, bewildering, and 
very uncomfortable world. The going, 
too, was bad for elastic-sided boots, and 
very soon she could feel the chill strike 
upwards as the water soaked through the 
soles, but the tinkle still sounded ahead 
and she pursued it through the mist, 
which, settling on her spectacles, made 
her trip and stumble over the grassy 
hummocks, until at last with outstretched 
arms she all but embraced a_ huge 








horned monster, who with inquiring eyes 
and slowly working jaws loomed out of 


the fog in front. Miss Judkins was not: 


an intrepid character, but even courage- 
ous people are afraid of ferocious bulls, 
which she at once concluded the horned 
monster to be, though, as a matter of 
fact, it was the source of her daily pint 
delivered every morning by the dairyman, 
Terrified, she turned to beat a clumsy 
retreat, when the insistent call of Noah’s 
silver tinkle sounded to the right, and 
once more she hurried in pursuit, giving 
the mild milker a wide berth. But the 
mist thickened, the tinkle faded in the 
distance, and all at once she felt the 
ground slipping from beneath her feet, 
and mechanically throwing herself back- 
wards she sat down suddenly without 
warning, clutching at the spongy turf with 
her black-gloved hands. 

It was not Miss Judkins’s habit to sit 
down quickly anywhere, certainly not on 
wet grass, and she was a good deal 
startled—more startled than hurt, in fact— 
and when the mist had drifted apart, 
cleft by a little breeze, which fanned her 
hot cheeks at the same time, she found 
she was sitting on the bank of a shallow 
ditch dividing the meadow from a field of 
young wheat, across which, to her joy, 
she saw the small tabby form for which 
her heart yearned and her empty arms 
ached. Intoxicated by his liberty, Noah 
paid no attention to her call, but picked 
his way delicately across the soft earth, 
flicking each paw alternately as he went, 
and evidently liking the run better than 
the going. Inspired to fresh effort at the 
sight of him, Miss Judkins scrambled 
across the ditch, and hastened with 
heavy footsteps across the tender spring- 
ing wheat. . 

“Hi! Come: out of that!” bellowed a 
voice from the misty landscape to her 
left. Noah made an alarmed sprint for- 
ward at the sound, but his mistress pulled 
up as if she had been shot. Her pulses 
were surging madly, and, added to the 
terrors of her childhood, so suddenly 
renewed, was the sense of shame that she, 
a substantial, peace-loving, not to say 
lethargic maiden lady of middie age 
should be ‘‘ Hi’d” to in that savage and 
di-respectful manner. For the first 
moment her impulse was to go to the 
man, who was standing by a plough in a 
distant field, show him that she was not 
an old tramp-woman after his master’s 
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turnips, and explain her position. But 
such a course would mean that she would 
lose sight of Noah perhaps for ever, and 
as the man had evidently no intention of 
leaving his plough, she dived into a pro- 
vidential streak of mist. In these strange, 
ominous surroundings, as she wandered 
blindly on and on, she seemed to lose 
her sense of time and place, but dimly 
conscious that now she was among trees, 
now on ploughed land, and the tune of 
the silver bell led those elastic-sided 
boots a pretty dance among a field of 
roots till finally she reached rising 
ground, where the mist cleared away 
before the December sun and_ she 
found herself by a hedgerow on a hill, 
with a fine stretch of country spread 
before her like a picture. 

Suddenly from the other side of the 
rounded top of the green hill came a 
curious sound like a luggage train shunt- 
ing trucks, all the wheels of which wanted 
oiling, and while she looked about her 
in perplexity, over the brow appeared a 
number of small white objects drifting 
across the green like leaves before the 
wind. Then came the sound of an in- 
visible horn, the white things checked, 
wheeled round, spread out and scattered, 
and rubbing the mist from her spectacles 
Miss Judkins saw that they were small 
white dogs, mottled with tan, while over 
the hill-crest came three running figures, 
dressed in green coats and white breeches, 
one carrying a horn and the other two 
whips, which they cracked like pistol- 
shots. They were followed by more men, 
in tweed suits and mud-splashed faces, 
and all pulled up not more than fifty 
yards from where she stood in the friendly 
cover of the hedge. She could hear them 
consulting together in loud breathless 
voices, while the hounds, with their noses 
down and tails waving, ran hither and 
thither, for the most part silent, but with 
an occasional yelp of thwarted eager- 
ness. 

“Fetch ’em back! They’ve overrun 
it!” cried the man with the horn, and 
the other two men in livery ran to obey, 
cracking their whips as they went, and 
shouting short, savage words. All at 
once from the hill-top came a loud cry, a 
cross between an owl’s hoot and a milk- 
man’s yodel. All turned and saw a thick- 
set figure standing on the skyline, waving 
his hat in the air on the top of a walking- 
stick. 
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“Billy's got a view,” they cried in a 
chorus. 

“Where is 
with the horn. 

“ Squatting by that tree in the hedge,” 
replied Billy. 

The man lifted the horn to his lips, 
blew a long blast, and with the hounds in 
front of him and followers behind, came 
at a smart trot to the very point of the 
hedge where Miss Judkins stood. 

For the first terrible moment the poor 
distracted soul thought they were hunting 
her, the next, a tinkle lower down ihe 
hedge reminded her of her darling’s peril, 
and she rushed to the rescue, even though 
it meant being torn in pieces for his sake. 

At the same.moment the Master, whips, 
and followers of the Walden Hill Beagles 
were electrified by the sight of a stout, 
elderly lady, with her bonnet on one side 
and an umbrella clutched in her hand, 
suddenly emerge from the hedge and 
apparently join the chase witha keenness 
almost incredible in a person of her years 
and proportions, nor, for the moment, did 
they connect her with the plump tabby 
cat who broke cover further down and 
darted across the field, the whole pack in 
pursuit, giving tongue with rapturous 
ecstasy as they streamed after him like a 
torrent down a mountain side. 

‘Ware cat! ’Ware cat!” yelled the 
whips, flying after the rioting hounds, 
their perspiring faces distorted with rage ; 
but Miss Judkins, ignorant of the laws of 
beagling, believed them to be urging on 
the cruel hounds to tear her darling piece- 
meal, and called “Noah! Noah!” in an 
agonised voice she hardly recognised as 
her own. 

Noah heard her as he raced across the 
grass for dear life, still well ahead of 
the pack; and, as his mistress’s voice 
had always meant comfort and security to 
him, he swerved towards it in his extrem- 
ity, and describing a half circle, came 
back to the hedge, leaped through, across 
a narrow road behind it, and into the 
field that lay beyond. 

Inspired, perhaps, by some pre-natal 
memory, Miss Judkins managed to run 
“cunning” to such good purpose that 
she cut off a corner and reached the road 
at the same time as the hounds, at the 
same time, too, as half a dozen town 
workmen, going home from a job in the 
country, passed by in a cart. The sight 
of the elderly lady scrambling down the 


she, Bill?” cried the man 
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bank across the road and up the opposite 
bank after the hounds made them hilarious. 
“Oh, you giddy old kipper!” cried 
one, 
‘**Votes for women,” yelled another. 
“Stick to it, Maudie—you’ll get a 
brush,” shouted a third, to whom all 
hunting was fox-hunting. 


“She looks as if she wants one!” 
ejaculated a fourth amid shouts of 
laughter. 


But if Miss Judkins heard it, she did 
not heed, for when she gained the field 
on the other side of the road, she saw 
that Noah was flagging, and the hounds, 
quite out of hand, and indifferent to the 
cries of the pursuing whips and the bleat 
of the distant horn calling them back to 
the hill-side, were gaining on him. A 
few yards from where Miss Judkins stood 
a solitary tree grew out of the meadow. 
It was her cat’s only chance ; once more 
she lifted her voice and called him 
frantically, and once more he swerved 
towards her. ‘That swerve nearly cost 
him his life —but not quite, for he reached 
the trunk and darted up it just as the 
leading hound made a snap at the furry 
tassel of his half-Persian tail. Next 
moment Miss Judkins had reached the 
tree, and furiously brandishing her umbrella 
kept the whimpering hounds at bay. It 
was an heroic sight, but it did not seem 
to impress the whips favourably, as they 
rushed up and lashed the pack into morti- 
fied obedience. 

“You wicked, you cruel young men, 
to set your dogs on my poor cat!” she 
gasped. 

One paid no heed, but the other turned 
on her in irate rebuke. 

“Madam,” he exclaimed, “if you will 
take your cat for walks with. you across 
country, you might at least keep it under 
proper control.” 

Then, cracking his whip, he marshalled 
the hounds, with many expletives, to 
where the Master, still blowing his horn, 
was waiting impatiently to put them on 
the real line of the hare. 

Now, a quarter of a mile distant from 
this scene stood a small white house 
with an observatory on the roof, and in 
the observatory stood an elderly gentle- 
man with his eye to the business end of 
a large telescope. He was a very little 
man with a ruddy face, grey hair, and a 
game leg. By night he studied the stars 
and by day the surrounding country, and 
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when the sound of the horn had announced 
the approach of the beagles, he had 
climbed the observatory stairs and watched 
the sport with a maximum of enjoyment 
and a minimum of exertion. He had 
seen all the earlier details of the run; he 
had seen hounds overrun the line and 
check on the hill; he had seen the un- 
expected apparition of the woman in 
black start out of the hedge when hounds 
began to hunt ‘‘cat” instead of “ hare.” 
His sympathetic mind had immediately 
grasped the situation, and with jerky 
ejaculations he eagerly followed the career 
of pussy’s mistress. He saw her rush to 
the tree and beat hounds off as her cat flew 
up it, and he saw the whips turn the pack 
back to where the Master and followers 
were waiting to resume the legitimate 
chase. For him, however, the run had no 
further interest, and he kept his glass 
turned to that lonely black figure by the 
tree trying to dislodge the cat from the 
branches with her umbrella handle, and, 
while he watched her efforts, into the field 
of vision sneaked a disobedient beagle 
who had slipped back away from the pack 
unknown to the whips. ‘The old gentle- 
man began to hop on his sound leg with 
excitement as the cat came creeping down 
into its mistress’s outstretched arms, 
then like a flash, when it suddenly saw 
its approaching enemy, it leaped through 
them, and once more tore across the field, 
the beagle after it, and the stout lady 
after the beagle. 

They were all approaching his garden 
wall as fast as their respective legs could 
carry them, and the old gentleman left 
the telescope and hopped down stairs and 
out into the garden without loss of time. 
A shallow stream ran round that side of 
the garden, and opposite a door in the 
wall it was crossed by a plank for the 
gardener’s use. Near this door was a 
small hen-hole low down in the wall, and 
it was for the plank and this hole that 
Noah was evidently heading. 

“There’s a cat coming through the 
hen-hole,” cried the old gentleman to his 
gardener. ‘Catch it in a sack and put it 
indoors. Turn the hound that comes 
after it out through the front gate back to 
the pack over there,” and skipping up a 
heap of earth by the wall with the agility 
of a boy, he watched the scene being 
enacted in the meadow outside, and 
found by this time the cat was close to 
the plank, the beagle ten yards behind, 
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and the stout black figure twenty yards 
after the beagle. 

“If she crosses that plank,” he ejacu- 
lated, breathing hard, ‘‘and hasn’t got a 
husband, I'll marry her !—whether she 
likes it or not,” he added as an after- 
thought. 

With ears down and tail flying behind 
Noah crossed the plank in a flash and 
disappeared through the hole—to be 
safely caught and held in the gardener’s 
sack—then came the beagle lifting his 
voice musically to heaven as he ran, and, 
treading the plank securely but with less 
grace, also disappeared in the hole, then 
came the dishevelled figure in black. 
She was in great distress and panting 
hoarsely. At the plank she paused—her 
fate hung in the balance—then the muffled 
yowls of Noah in the sack reached her 
and she thought the hound had got him, 
and with an answering cry of misery sct 
her foot desperately on the plank. One, 
two, three steps—it bent with her weight ; 
four, five, six—it was like walking on a 
spring mattress; seven, eight, nine—three 
more steps and she would be safely over, 
but at that moment the elderly gentleman 
was so touched by the feminine despair 
and anxiety on her fair, plump face, that 
he blew his nose like a trumpet. 

At the sound her eye met his—she 
started, stopped, staggered, lost her 
balance, and collapsed in the soft muddy 
bank beneath the wall with her feet in 
the stream. In a_ marvellously short 
space of time the old gentleman was 
through the garden door and at_ her 
side. 

“I’m sorry if I am trespassing!” she 
gasped incoherently, as he helped her to 
her feet and pressed a large silk hand- 
kerchief into her hand to wipe away the 
mud and water that had splashed up into 
her face and spectacles. 

“Madam,” he replied with great 
respect, “pray accept my poor hospi- 
tality. My housekeeper will give you dry 
clothing and do everything she can for 
you.” 

But Miss Judkins hardly seemed to 
hear him. 

“ My cat!” she groaned. 

“Your cat is safe and well indoors, 
madam,” he said. ‘‘Come and see it.” 

And at that the stout elderly lady in 
the black dress burst into tears and found 
the large silk handkerchief exceedingly 
useful. 





| 
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Miss Judkins caught the afternoon 
train after all, though it seemed to her 
almost incredible that she had done so, 
as, comfortably seated in a second-class 
‘Ladies only,” she reviewed the varied 
adventures of the most eventful morning 
of her life. And if her thoughts 
wandered back to the White House and 
its elderly occupant rather than to her 
miserable wanderings in the misty fields 
and her run with the beagles, it was only 
natural she should wish to dwell on the 
pleasanter sensations of her experiences— 
the comfort of dry clothes and a neat 
toilette, the rapture of embracing her 
naughty but penitent darling, the enjoy- 
ment of that long chat with her host 
by the fire over a glass of. wine while 
Noah washed himself on the hearthrug. 
She kept recalling too, with a blush, the 
delightfully masterful way he had of 
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insisting that she should allow him to 
take charge of Noah in her absence ; the 
comfortable drive home in his pony-cart ; 
Selina’s contrite and agitated welcome on 
her return; and as she thought of the 
warm grasp of her new friend’s hand as 
he bade her “ Au revoir,” she gazed 
through the window at the soft silver-grey 
clouds of the approaching evening and 
caught herself thinking they were just the 
colour for a wedding dress for a lady past 
her prime ; and at this she blushed again, 
like a girl. 

Nevertheless, she did wear silver-grey 
six months later, at her wedding; and 
her proud husband thought she was the 
finest woman in the world; but Selina, 
as became a young thing of five-and-forty 
summers, wore white muslin and pink 
ribbons at ers, and frowned consistently 
all the time. 





“KITTY O’ DREAMS.” 


Age O’ DREAMS in the ingle-nook, 


Where do your sweet thoughts stray, 


While the drift-logs burn with a golden 


flame 


In the dusk of the winter day? 


Do you dream of the violets we found in the 


dew 


’Neath the foam of the hawthorn-tree, 
Of the song of the thrush from the lilac-bush, 
As you roam’d in the Spring with me ? 


Kitty o’ Dreams with the dancing light 
On the red-gold of your hair, 
Do you think of the roses all pink and pearl 
We pluck’d in the Summer fair ? 
’Neath the note of the dove’ in the whisp’ring elms, 
And the sound of the murm’ring bee, 
And the song of the rill, do you hear it still, 
As you went through the fields with me? 


Kitty o’ Dreams, in the world outside 
The winter twilight’s dim, 
And the sky is grey with the waning day 
At the moorland’s misty rim ; 
3ut Spring’s in the light of your tender eyes, 
And roses from Summer’s tree 
Find sweetest place on my lady’s face 
To welcome Love and me. 





AuGUSTA HANCOCK, 



































‘***Tis almost more than a human 
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I. 


HE revenge of Tozer Grigg on his 
master was a story my grandfather 
used to tell, and the people-would 

come a good few miles to hear it. Even 
quality went out of the way to list; and 
sometimes they’d have their trouble for 
their pains, because grandfather was an 
itemy old man towards his end, and so 
cranky as a weather-vane. He got a good 
deal puffed up.about his cleverness in 
telling the story in his later time, and if 
people didn’t bring him a bottle of whisky, 
or a packet of tobacco, or what not, by 
way of payment, he’d turn nasty and often 
wouldn’t tell it at all. 

Of course I can’t tell it like him; but 
I’ve heard him let out the tale hundreds 
of dozens of times, so I ought to get 
pretty near, though I haven’t his queer 
cracked voice, nor yet his old glittering 
eyes—as looked out of his wrinkled face 


man can be expected to suffer.’ 
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like two blue beads stuck in a loaf of 
brown bread. 


Well, Tozer, he was a millman down to 
Babenay by East Dart, in the ancient 
times out of mind. ‘There’s no mill now, 
but long ago ’twas a great place for grind- 
ing of corn, and the corn—both wheat 
and oats—comed from afar, and Miller 
Ouldsbroom—John Ouldsbroom he was 

cut a big figure among the tenement 
farmers, and made a splash in the world, 
and married off his three darters all to 
rich, comfortable men down along in 
the ‘in country,’ as we calls it. A good- 
hearted soul, by all accounts ; but he had 
his dash of pepper, like every other man 
who gets on in the world, and there was 
certain human weaknesses he couldn’t 
abide at any price whatever. He had no 
use for a fool, and he quoted they doubt- 
ful Bible books against ’em. He ‘often 
said that though we mourn for a wise man 
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but seven days, we weep for a fool all the 
days of his life ; and he’d prove beyond 
doubt, and above power of figures to 


gainsay, that twas the fools made most of 


the trouble in the world. ‘ A knave cuts 
clean,” he used to declare, ‘‘ but, God’s 
light on it! a fool’s always a botcher ; 
and for my part I can forgive wickedness 
easier than foolishness.” 

A sort’ of a heathen man, you 
and his grievance with ‘Tozer Grigg was 
altogether beyond Scripture, for ‘l'ozer, 
with all his faults, was never known to 
stray outside the four corners of the Book 
till he had his row with Miller Oulds- 
broom ; whereas the miller himself never 
did much in the religious line, though he 
certainly served his neighbours as himself, 
owed no man anything, never give light 
weight, and worshipped his wife. 

Grigg, I grant you, had no more sense 
than, please God, he should have ; and 
his light-mindedness, so to call it, come 
out in a manner very annoying to Mr. 
Ouldsbroom. Finding himself the father 
of a big family, ‘lozer felt, and had felt 
for some years, that ’twas a case for a bit 
more on his wages; and upon the day 
that his wife brought him her eighth, he 
went over to the mill, after work-time, and 
humbly axed to see his master. He 
wasn’t the sort of man to choose the right 
day or hour for anything whatever, but he 
just blundered in at the very moment 
when Ouldsbroom was troubled with more 
corn than he knowed how to grind, and 
driven in other ways and worries—nought 
of account, but enough to fill his mind 
and make him testy with a know-nought 
oaf like ‘Tozer. 

Ouldsbroom was a black sort of man — 
a just-so, brisk, fierce-eyed fashion of 
man, with a high colour, a blue muzzle 
always clean-shaved, a short, sharp way 
at all times and to all people. In fact, 
a masterful, stern man; and yet, as you 
might say, a just man inside his own 
convictions. And one of these con- 
victions was that a long family, to any- 
body less than the King of England, 
was madness, and the root of all evil, 
and the worst sort of improvidence for 
work-folk. 

To him crawled in Tozer Grigg, and 
the difference between ’em was the 
difference between a_ daddy-long-legs 
wandering helpless afore the wind, and 
a busy, bustling bee, that knows its work 
and its home and everything else that’s 


see, 
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worth knowing from a bee’s point of 
view. ‘lozer was a wambling and a slack- 


twisted creature, as you may say, with 
a head like a cocoanut stuck on a pole. 
He had hugeous hands and feet, and 
was gone in the back. He kept his 
jaws pretty far apart except when he 
was talking; then he shut ’em, and 
mumbled his speech as though his mouth 
was full of food. His tongue was too 
large, you see, and his nose was likewise 
too small. His hair was sandy and 
thin; he hadn’t got no eyebrows; and 
his eyes were just pinholes, or little more. 
He was a sad man in company, and his 
wife said of him that he’d often shed 
tears of a Sunday—for why she never 
knew. But a good, attentive husband 
and father—in fact, far more of a father, 
you might say, than Mrs. Grigg had 
looked for or wanted. 

He told his master about the coming 
of the eighth, as though “twas an un- 
expected windfall, and while Johnny 
Ouldsbroom began to get up steam to 
give him hell, Tozer asked out in his 
silly, bumbling way for a rise in wages. 
"T'was almost too much for miller. Purple 
as a plum he growed, and nearly dashed 
Grigg’s cocoanut head off his shoulders. 
He told him he was a disgrace to the 
parish—no better than a buck rabbit. 
He said twas him, and the likes of him, 
that was bringing England into the dust. 
He said that the man who bred childer 
to fill pauper coffins was an enemy to 
the country and a traitor to the throne, 
In fact, he gave ‘Tozer such a proper 
dressing-down that the poor soul wént 
out from before him in a bath of perspira- 
tion, and didn’t stop or breathe almost 
till he’d got back into his own cottage, 
best part of a mile off up Dart valley. 
Then he picked his way among the 
childer scattered in the kitchen—the big 
’uns minding the little 'uns—and fetched 
to his bedroom, where his wife and _ his 
new baby and a female friend was all 


together. Mrs. Grigg had done very 
clever, according to her custom, but 
she was a bit down-daunted herself, 


because the eighth turned out to be the 
living daps of the sixth and seventh, and 
she’d rather hoped for something with 
a bit of new pattern about it. 

Then Tozer pitches beside her, and 
puts down his head in his paws, and 
begins his well-known foolish habit of 
shedding tears. 
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Tis almost too much,” he says. 
“Tis almost more than a human man 
can be expected to suffer. He ground me 
under his heel! He said ’twas me—me 
of all men—as have touched my hat to a 
one-hoss shay ever since I was born—me 
that be . . . in fact, ’tis me, Tozer Grigg, 
be bringing England 
to the dogs, be- 
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if I’ve got to lose half my family over it. 
A terrible and a cruel revenge I’ll have 
upon that hard-hearted carmudgeon, and 
I don’t care who hears me say so. And 
well he’ll deserve the worst I can think of 
against him.” 

“You ought to have known better 





cause I continue 
my manful part and 
go on getting 
children for the 
State, year in, year 
out. Was ever 
such a _ giddy, 
rash man? Pauper 
coffins my family 
are to fill—how 
d’you like that, Ann 
Grigg? Your off- 
spring—that we 
well know be going 
for sailors and 
soldiers, to fight 
and fall, if need 
be, for the nation— 
they be going to 
fill pauper coffins 
—so says Miller 
Ouldsbroom. My 
anger chucked up 
my throat when I 
heard it. And me, 
if you please, what 
be I going to get 
for my _ trouble? 
Be I to be richly 
rewarded? No, I 
ban’t. I’m an 
enemy to the 
throne, I am, and 
a traitor to the 
country. And that 
I could have stood ; 
but worse lies be- 
hind. What am I, 
Ann Grigg? What 
am I? A man, 














you might say. Far 
from it, far from it! 
I’m a ‘ buck rabbit,’ 
that’s what I am-—-‘a buck rabbit,’ was 
his beastly word ; and that’s going too far. 
I say it in the face of the nation and you 
women assembled, that that’s going a 
long sight too far. ‘Buck rabbit’ ’s too 
far for any husband to. endure. . He’ve 
done it now. I'll be revenged on him, 





“Grigg felt a little scared to think of the size of the crime he had committed.” 


than go to the man with that tale,” said 
the woman who sat with Mrs. Grigg’s 
new-born baby in her lap. ‘‘ You know 
how he hates the little dears. None but 
a born fool would have asked him far a 
rise of wages on the strength of a rise of 
family.” 
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“ A born fool I am, and I admit it,” 
answered ‘Tozer. ‘And I’ve got the pull 
over a good lot of other born fools who 
be every bit as bad as what I am, if not 
worse, and yet don’t know it and won't 
confess up to it. But, fool though | may 
be, by the act of God, yet I can strike for 
my credit like the wisest, and I ban’t 
going to be called a ‘ buck rabbit’ without 
hitting back. What I shall do I ban’t 
exactly sure ; but ’twill be a pretty sharp 
stroke, I warn ’e ; though he’l never find 
out who done it. I’ve got a bit of cun- 
ning in my nature, through my father’s 
uncle, who was a thief-taker to Plymouth; 
and if I don’t make miller hop afore he’s 
many months older, my name ban't 
Tozer Grigg!” 

The women tried to talk him into a 
better state of mind; and Ann Grigg, 
well knowing that Mr. Ouldsbroom was 
a generous and a kind-hearted creature, 
settled in her own soul to see him herself 
so soon as she was about again. Because 
you must always understand that, though 
a weak reed in most ways, Tozer was 
really a useful man at the mill, and earned 
his money and more, and was a glutton 
for work. Eighteen hours a day was 
nought to him ; and many people thought 
he only wept Sundays because he couldn’t 
labour on that day. 

So that’s how it stood, you see. 
Mrs. Tozer was secretly minded to visit 
the master presently and undo the harm 
her daddy-long-legs of a husband had 
done ; and he, smarting to his marrow at 
the insulting words ‘buck rabbit,’ had 
resolved to make a terrible return against 
the miller—the devil helping. But in my 
opinion the devil haven’t got no time to 
look after more than his own; and you 
might say till that moment Grigg was a 
man without serious sin. So he had to 
run his show single-handed ; for never 
will I believe Old Scrat helped him— 
else it would have turned out mighty 
different. 

aI. 


To work Babenay mill, a leat was took 
out of the river Dart, three mile or more 
up-along. “Iwas a little stream fetched 
from the parent waters away up in the 
hills ; and after it had done its work and 
turned the wheel, it went back to the 
river again. You can see the place of it 
now, if you mind to; but all be changed 
since them days, and all the parties be in 
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the churchyard to Widdicombe, and the 
mill’s gone and the wheel have rotted 
away. A matter of about a mile above 
the mill, you'll ax yourself how ever the 
water was carried forward, for there’s a 
goyle there, or, as you’d say, a coomb 
or valley, and the old leat stops o’ one 
side and goes on again t’other; and you'll 
notice down below a thatched cottage, 
where old ‘tommy Grigg lives now, and 
his father and mother lived in the days 
I’m telling about. Well, the water was 
carried across in a very witty fashion in a 
trough on trestles. It spanned the goyle 
away back behind Grigg’s house; then, 
when it had fetched over, it went off again 
down a steep bit to the left and so reached 
the mill at racing pace, and made the 
solid building shake when the wheel was 
driving the stones. 

I tell you all this because you've got to 
know it; and without carrying a tolerable 
clear sight of the place, and the trestle- 
bridge for the water, and the mill beyond 
and Tozer’s house below, you’d miss the 
great business of his revenge and his 
manner of striking Ouldsbroom. 

Of course the miller had forgot all 
about Grigg in the morning, and didn’t 
even remember about ‘Tozer’s eighth, 
until his lady axed for Mrs. Grigg to 
come and do some chores at the mill, as 
she was often wont to do for a shilling a 
day. But of course she couldn’t come 
for the moment. Tozer hadn’t forgot, 
though. He did his work regular as 
usual, but his trouble was festering deep 
in him. He was a slow thinker, even 
in his highest moments of rage, and he 
didn’t hit on an idea to be upsides with 
his master for about three months—or 
a bit over. ‘Then it come over him like 
a blinding flash, and all of a moment he 
seed the awful thing what he was to do. 

There was a plank sprung in the trestle 
bridge about that time, and Tozer was 
helping a man to mend it; and that 
simple accident put his dark thought into 
his head and showed him how to punish 
Ouldsbroom, and set him off on the 
downward path —a very stickle and 
strange path to Tozer, though to some 
natural as eating and drinking. Even 
then he couldn’t quite bring himself to 
his dark deed all of a moment, but had 
to screw himself up gradual over a 
month, with a drop of extra drink 
Saturdays, and so on. What’s more, he 
kept away from church two Sundays— 
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much to everybody's surprise—for fear 
he might hear that which should turn 
him from his evil purpose. All these 
things his wife told another woman long 
after, else they’d never have got out. 
But ‘Tozer hid nothing from his wife—at 
least, not after the great deed was done. 
He was the sort, seemingly, that can 
carry through a piece of wickedness 
without a word in any ear; but, so soon 
as ever ’tis a thing of the past, he must 
needs rush and let it out to somebody. 
And as for Ann, she never said a word 
till after ‘'ozer died, and Ouldsbroom 
died also, and she herself was a bed-lier 
over eighty years of age. 

By a very curious chance the man 
chose the same evening for his stroke as 
Mrs. Grigg pitched upon for hers; and 
while he was caballing against Miller 
Ouldsbroom, all by himself in the dark, 
his wife had got the master’s ear, and 
with the cunning of a mother of eight 
was trying to win a promise of better 
things for ‘Tozer. And Ann didn’t plead 
single-handed neither, for she’d got Mrs. 
Ouldsbroom on her side from the first— 
her being a great lover of children and a 
great admirer of Mrs. Grigg. 

“What can I do for you, Ann?” 
asked the miller in his short way; and 
she, knowing his likes and dislikes, was 
as short as him. 

‘Tis my man,” she said; ‘‘and first 
I want to say he’s terrible sorry he ever 
came troubling you when | was laid by: 
tis only at such times he gets the chance 
to play the fool, for when I’m about 
I look sharp after him ; and secondly, I 
want to ax for just a little bit on to his 
money. I wouldn’t for my life, if he 
wasn’t worth it; but, zany though he is 
to home, at the mill there’s none can 
beat him for a peart and spry man, as 
you yourself have publicly given out. 
And your business be growing, so that I 
might a’most be a widow save Sundays ; 
and he’d work Sundays too, if he could, 
I believe—ess fay — but for his awful 
reverence of the Lord and you.” 

Mr. Ouldsbroom was in a good temper 
that evening, and smiled at this speech. 

“ Business growing, as you say; but a 
thing’s only worth what it will fetch ; you 
must remember that, Ann,” he answers. 

“T do, sir,” she says. ‘And Tozer 


fetches eighteen shillings a week, and he 
fetches it home, too; and that’s more 
than some do. 


That in itself is deserving 
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of reward. He’s a very good, honourable, 
soft man, or I shouldn’t ax for him; an’ 
he’s terrible clever inside the mill, no 
matter what he may be out of it; an’, 
taking one thing along with another, if 
you could see your way to a pound, you’d 
be no great loser in pocket, and richer 
every other way by his work and my 
prayers for you.” 

“What d’you want with 
of money ?” he axes her. 

But she wasn’t to be catched that 
way. A sillier woman would have begun 
about the children; but she wasn’t that 
sort. 

“Tis for the credit of Babenay mill,” 
she answers. “A man is known by 
how his servants goeth; and 1 like 
Tozer to have a bit of new broadcloth 
now and again—for Sundays and revels. 
I want him to be worthy of a good master ; 
and I want for my part to be worthy of 
him. I ban’t one of they trollops who 
don't care if their petticoats be trailing 
in the mixen. In fact, I have a pretty 
good conceit of myself yet, though I be 
the——” 

““Mother of eight,” she was going to 
say, but saved herself so clever as a hare 
doubling. 

“Though I be the poorest woman in 
the parish and never seen out of a sun- 
bonnet,” she ends up. 

With that Ouldsbroom, who was pulling 
in the money with both hands just then, 
and finding everything go very suent both 
at home and abroad, he gives way to 
the clever creature, and makes ‘lozer’s 
money a pound a week, and tells her to 
be off about her business when she began 
to bless him for it. Her eldest was 
waiting with her youngest outside ; and 
her youngest was hollering in a proper 
tearing hunger; but Ouldsbroom didn’t 
hear the row by good luck, or he might 
have thought again. So Ann and her 
fifteen-year-old darter and her three- 
months-old son, all went back home 
together in a terrible pleasant frame of 
mind. 

But, good though the news was, things 
happened to drive it clean out of Mrs, 
Grigg’s head that night. In fact, ’twasn’t 
till days after that she remembered about 
it. For while she’d been so mighty busy 
on her husband’s account, and scored 
such a triumph for the man, he’d been 
only too busy likewise. And this is what 
he’d done. 


such a lot 
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Full of his purpose, he’d gone off up 
the goyle with nought but a gun and a 
lantern. His house door opened that 
way, and he stuck it ajar, and told the 
six young Griggs that were left at home 
to bide quiet and do no harm, because 
he was going out for to shoot a fox, as 
had been round three nights together 
stealing his poultry. So off he went, but 
not to shoot nothing. In fact, he very 
soon hid his gun behind a stone; and 
then climbed up the goyle to where the 
trestle water-bridge crossed it. ‘Then, 
what does he do but take a heavy pick 
that he’d hid there, and creep out on 
the bridge and begin to break it down 
in the midst! 

You see the bird-witted fool had argued 
thus: If the bridge was broke down, the 
water couldn’t go to the mill, so the mill 
couldn’t grind corn; and if the mill 
couldn’t grind corn, the miller would have 
to lose his custom and suffer by it. He 
judged ’twould very likely take months 
and months to mend the trestle-bridge, 
and meanwhile ’twas clear that hungry 
people would take their oats and wheat 
away from John Ouldsbroom. “Iwas the 
busiest time of the year he chose ; and he 
knowed that the bridge was very weak in 
places, so ’twould be thought that ‘twas 
nature had gived out and the rotten thing 
carried away. ‘That’s all Tozer’s brain 
had room for. He didn’t see no other 
side to it, and he didn’t appear to know 
one or two everyday things about water 
and wages that everybody knows, and 
that would have been better for him to 
know, too, afore he set off on this piece 
of monkey-like wickedness. 

"Twas very soon done, of course. A 
few heavy blows with the pick went 
through the wood floor of the leat, and 
a few more cracked a big hole, and the 
running stream did the rest. "Twas a 
dark night and so still as the grave. Then 
came a cracking and rending, and a great 
hole gaped in the midst of the trestle 
bridge. ‘The water all run dry at once 
‘pon the side where ‘Tozer stood, lantern 
in hand; and from t’other side, where 
the leat split off, there fell a thundering, 
raving cataract of water, waist deep and 
yelling like a hundred demons. 

Grigg felt a little bit scared to think of 
the size of the crime he had committed, 
and he doubted not that the terrible row 
would soon bring up folk from the mill 
and other houses. For ’twas as though 
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all Dartymoor was going to be drownded. 
‘Then he felt the end of the broken-down 
trestle was no place for him to be catched, 
so he crept back quick, like a wicked 
Jack o’ Lantern, and doused his light and 
set off to creep back home. ’Twas then 
that out of the dark and din below, he 
heard a yell louder than the water itself, 
and then another. Down he went so 
quick as his long, silly legs could take 
him; but of course the water was there 
first. It had roared straight and slap 
at ‘Tozer’s own dwelling-house, like a bull 
at a gate—straight into the door it had 
rushed, without ‘by your leave,’ and six 
children of all sizes was being drownded 
by degrees inside, and the water was 
whirling round and dancing a regular 
devil’s dance in kitchen and parlour both. 
Grigg said afterwards that in his great 
agony he could only think of one thing, 
and he kept hollering out, ‘The har- 
monium ! oh, my God, the harmonium !’ 

His wife comed home up the goyle at 
the same moment, and the two of ’em, by 
all accounts, was catched in the torrent at 
the same moment, and swept in among 
their howling childer. But the eldest 
girl, she had the sense to keep outside 
with the babby. ‘They got the poor little 
things up ’pon tables and the mantelshelf 
in the kitchen, and fought for ’em so 
well as they could in the darkness, ‘Then 
Ann opened a window-~—a thing her hus- 
band never would have thought upon— 
and a few million tons of the water went 
out through, and carried a child or two 
out with it, ’twas said, together with a 
good bit of the household property that 
would float. In fact, odds and ends be- 
longing to the Griggs was found all down 
the valley for days and months after. 
And while the missis fought like a hen 
with a hawk, ‘Tozer lighted a candle 
somehow and counted over his family, and 
sat up on the table along with ’em and 
cried bitter tears. But Ann, she roused 
the manhood in him after a bit; and by 
that time a few fellows, hearing the row, 
and finding the leat had stopped running 
in the wheel-chamber, and the valley had 
a new river in it, came running up; and 
they cut a way for the water and dammed 
it off the house so well as they was able 
in the great darkness. And Ann ran her 
eye over the family and set to work to 
dry ’em, and to praise her God that they 
was all there ; and a clever man by name 
of French ran a mile up the valley with- 











“Brave Ann saw enough to make her break down.” 
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out stopping, and shut off a sluice gate ; 
and so the matter ended for that night. 

As Ann Grigg used often to tell after, 
Tozer reckoned his wife had suffered 
about enough for one evening ; and he 
told her nought about his own goings-on 
till a good bit later. Neighbours came 
up and took the soaking childer till the 
next day ; and the eldest went with the 
last but one, and t’others were divided 
among the good friends who offered for 
‘em; but the babby kept along with his 
mother. Not that either parent slept, as 
you may suppose ; for they was baling 
out their dwelling till long after breakfast 
time next day; and when the dawn did 
set in, it showed them the dreadfullest 
and terriblest sad sight that ever either 
had seed —or any other body. 

But ’twasn’t till half after six that brave 
Ann saw enough to make her break 
down, ‘Then it was, in the grey dimpsy 
of the morning, that she found the hind 
side had come out of the grandfather 
clock she’d got when her parents died ; 
and that the family Bible was still under 
water in a corner, and all the dates of 
the whole eight childer sunk to pulp. 
She also discovered that her parlour was 
knee-deep in stones and peat bog, and 
the stuffed birds in a glass case all to 
pieces, and the harmonium bellows water- 
logged, and the carpet done for, besides 
many another fantastic and cruel thing, 
nought to name, but terrible to suffer. 
Therefore, for the first and last time, she 
gave over working for five minutes and 
hollered with her face in her soaking 
apern. 

’Twas hell let loose without a doubt, 
and the dwelling didn’t have no upper 
storey, being merely a five-room cot 
stuck on the hill. Understanding men 
said, the day after, that ‘twas only by 
God’s mercy, and Mrs, Grigg opening the 
window, that the whole thing wasn’t 
washed down into the river two hunderd 
feet below. It made an old woman of 
Ann, as she often said in her later life. 
She had but four more childer after that 
night ; and she took to caps and went 
grey as a badger afore she was five-and- 
forty. But the amazing thing of all, in 
my opinion, was that it didn’t leave no sort 
of mark on ‘Tozer. He’d screwed himself 


up to the fighting pitch next morning, 
and when Mr. Ouldsbroom came up the 
valley afore eight o’clock, the first thing 
he saw was Grigg up on the trestles work- 
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ing for all he was worth, and helping the 
men, who were already there at peep o’ 
day to mend it. 


Ill. 


"Twas about the only clever thing 
‘Tozer Grigg ever did do, I reckon. For 
the sight of him there, toiling in his dog- 
like, desperate way for the mill, when in 
all right and reason he might have been 
expected to be looking after his own 
affairs, quite moved John Ouldsbroom. 

“Vm afraid you've got some dark and 
wicked enemy as done this job,” says 
Ouldsbroom to Tozer. ‘”’Iwas done to 
injure you—that’s only too clear ; and I 
hope we shall find the sinner.” 

As for Grigg, hearing this speech, he 
merely wept, and he couldn’t have done 
better. 

“You get home, you silly luny,” said 
the miller. “Your place is there. In 
a jakes of a mess ’tis, too, for I’ve just 
been there ; and ’twill take a month o’ 
Sundays to get the water out of it, not to 
name the mud. ‘To think such as you 
had a foe in the world!” 

“ Ban’t of no account so long as us can 
get this job through and the river flowing 
to the mill,” answers Tozer; for you see 
his anger very soon cooled after he’d 
done his crime, and, in fact, never was 
there a man with the fear of God working 
stronger in him than Grigg at that moment. 
He found his conscience become such 
a terrible scourge—especially when he 
heard how miller was going to put two 
shilling on his wages and help a little 
with the house. But, luckily for all parties, 
he told his wife first, not the miller ; and 
when she heard what he’d done she as 
near as. possible went off in a faint; but 
when she heard what he meant to do, 
then she very quickly come round again, 

She looked him over first—as if he was 
a new sort of doubtful insect, that had 
flown in the window off Dartymoor ; then 
she gasped and her knees shook under 
her, and she thought ‘twas an evil 
dream. 

“For my great and terrible revenge I 
done it,” he said. ‘“ Yes—the very night 
you went off unbeknownst and got the 
man to put up my wages. So true as I’m 
speaking to you, at the very hour he was 
saying ‘two shilling a week more,’ I was 
out ’pon the trestles, like the dark, wicked 
devil I am, knocking down his waterway.” 
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“You anointed fool!” said Ann, find- 
ing her words at last. ‘* Couldn’t you see 
that, with our house just exactly in the 
midst of the goyle a hundred yards below, 
the water must come straight upon our 
front door and nowhere else ? ” 

“Yes,” answered ‘Tozer. “I could see 
it—afterwards—nobody better than me. 
I could mark as clear as the cleverest man 
amongst us, that when the water began to 
go down the hill, twould meet our place 
half-ways down. But, as you know, I 
ban’t the sort of man to be wise before 
a thing happens; and I never have pre- 
tended to be ; and now my conscience is 
only too clear about it. "lis my bounden 
duty, as a man of position with a wife and 
family, to win back my good name; and 
by God’s blessing I will do it. I’ve sinned 
far, far worse than ever youd have 
thought I'd got it in me to sin. And I 
be going to make atonement.” 

“Be you?” said she. ‘Then perhaps 
you'll tell me how.” 

‘““There’s only one way. I must go to 
Miller Ouldsbroom and make a clean 
breast of it,” he assured her. “ My mind’s 
made up on that point.” 

However, Ann knowed all about his 
mind, and mighty soon she helped him to 
unmake it again. 

“You'll do well to list to me,” she said. 
“You think ’tis your bounden duty, as a 
man with a wife and family, to let this 
piece of rascally wickedness out of the 
bag ; and I'll tell you that ’tis just because 
of your wife and family you'll do no such 
thing. If you was a bachelor, you might 
go to penal servitude and stop there, for 
all anybody would care, and richly would 
you deserve it; but as things are, ’m 
your wife for my sins, and I should very 
much like to know what me and your 
eight be going to do, while you pick 
oakum and sing hymns and get even 
with your conscience. Ban’t a case for 
luxuries of that sort, in my opinion. In 
fact, your conscience will have to go to 
the wall this time, while you give your 
common sense a bit of work. God knows 
you ain't got enough to hide a farthing- 
piece at best; but, such as ’tis, you'll 
have to use it now. And as for suffering, 
you’ve suffered enough ; or if you haven’t, 
your sticks and your wife and children 
have done. And, as usual, the sins of 
the father be visited on the family. So 
I'll thank you to keep a still tongue about 
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this piece of work. And this I'll also 
say: that if you tell and go to prison, 
I shan’t have no use for you when you 
come out. Mind that. If you get in 
klink I’m a goner, so sure as my name 
was once Ann French. No Postbridge 
French ever married a chap that got 
locked up, and if I’m to be the first... . 
However, I hope I’ve said enough.” 

With that she stopped, and ‘Tozer 
frankly admitted she had said enough and 
to spare. He nodded and nodded, and 
shed a few of his bitter tears, and you 
might say they was in place for once; 
and then he allowed that she’d showed 
him how the case stood from her point 
of view, and that, on the whole, he’d 
appease his conscience in another sort of 
direction. Which he did do by working 
for Miller Ouldsbroom early and late, 
winter and summer, as never one man 
worked for another in this world afore. 
And even then his conscience wasn’t set 
to rest, because, by rights, there should 
have been no extra pay for all this extra 
work ; instead of which, when ‘Tozer’s 
family rose to the round dozen, which it 
did some six or seven years after, the 
miller, who'd changed his views about off- 
spring—owing to being very addicted to 
his grandchilder—actually put up Grigg’s 
money again. Four-and-twenty shilling 
he got; and it didn’t go down for years 
and years, till his spider legs began to 
give way and his usefulness failed him. 
But by that time his eldest boys were 
making hatfuls of money, and the family 
had took.a very tidy place in the land. 

And as for the flood, the only after- 
effects happened to the harmonium and 
to Tommy Grigg, the third boy. They 
never lost the mark of it, for the machine 
at certain times always fell to cruel groan- 
ing, like an old man with brownkitty in 
his tubes, and especially in the Christmas 
hymns, when there was a bit of an extra 
call on its innards ; while as for Tom, he 
catched a cold that night that never left 
him again. In fact, him and the musical 
instrument got treated the same, for he 
went sniffling and wheezing into middle 
age—a regular right-down  chronical 
disease, you might call it—never no better 
and never much worse. Now he’s up 
home seventy years, and being a very 
tidy old man, he don’t dare to travel 
without a handkercher in his pocket to 
this day. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILL CADBY. 


OW fond we are of labelling 

things “new.” ‘here was the 

New Art, the New Theology, 

and now we are continually hearing about 

the New Photography. The public, so 

greedy for the New, have taken most 

kindly to the idea, and photographers 

cannot but be amused while wiseacres 

wag their heads and prate seriously about 

this ‘“‘new” feature of twentieth-century 
progress. 

If a landscape shows feeling, it is the 
new photography ; if tones and values are 
considered and sentiment ignored, it must 
be the new photography ; if the “ pretty- 
pretty” is sacrificed to get a pictorial 
effect, it surely must be “new”; while if 
the process resembles brush or pencil 
work, then it is the very essence of the 
new photography. 

And now for disillusionment and truth. 
There is no New Photography. It is a 
great pity to burst the bubble, but really 





there is not anything of the kind; it 
simply does not exist. Photography goes 
on improving and dodging its limitations 
in a very surprising way, but there has 
never been any hard-and-fast line to 
divide it into Old and New. Better 
lenses, faster and improved plates, new 
printing processes, have all pushed photo- 
graphy on and given it a wider sphere ; 
but there has been no decisive new 
epoch. It is the ideas that are new, not 
the photography. 

“ How I do dislike this odious New 
Photography,” said an elderly visitor as 
she turned hastily away from two prints of 
shadowy nudes, which were giving to a 
local show a suggestion of modernity and 
impudence ; but, had she only known it, 
the photographs were taken a decade ago 
and had only waited for a jury with broad 
and “arty” ideas to get hung. 

It is very interesting this “new ” photo- 
graphy—we may as well stick-to the name 
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very nearly out of 
date. 
The keynote of 


the new _ photo- 
graphy is simpli 
city. It does not 
need any acces- 
sories. Little 
Billy, with his sailor 
suit, is not a bit 
obliged to hold 
on to a mast, nor 
need he have a 
background of 
waves, neither need 
Betty sit on the 
seat of a beautiful 
casement window, 
for the new photo- 
graphy has decreed 
that the most im- 
portant feature in 
a child’s _ photo- 
graph shall be the 
child itself. 

And, after all, 
what is simpler or 
easier? One white 
sheet forms the 
background and 
another the fore- 
ground, and the 
only accessory is 
what is absolutely 
useful, as the chair 
to sit on, the table 
to play at, or the 
toy to amuse. 

And what about 
the child itself? 
inquires the reader. 
How are we to 
obtain this natural 
spontaneity and 
these unconscious 
poses? For we 








“Once upon a time——” 


—because it is such a mirror of new ideas. 
It applies so obviously to children, too. 
The little well-dressed people who used to 
sit with shy, self-conscious looks to have 
their photographs taken are no longer 
admired, their date has passed, and now 
we like to see our children free, natural, 
simple, and above all childish ; and unless 
photography will give us spontaneous and 
natural pictures of them as they really 
are, it must consider itself old and 





know how difficult 
it is to gain by 
photography that effect of simplicity 
and distinction. True, oh perspicacious 
reader; but perhaps the following little 
story will help reveal some of the mys- 
terious methods. An inquisitive parent 
asked her small son, who had undergone 
the ordeal of the new photography, 
“Now tell us just what happened and 
exactly what they did.” “But they 
didn’t- do anything,” answered the boy, 
“except just squint at me through a 

















” 


thing.” “Oh,” from the parent, rather 
disappointedly, “then tell us just what 
they made you do.” “Me? Qh, no- 
thing at all. I just stood about as J 
liked,” 

And it must strike any one that to 
attempt to pose a child is folly and an 
impertinence to its own natural grace ; 
and how could naturalness and ease be 
obtained except by letting the child alone 
to stand about just as it likes? It is 
so easy, too, to distract a child’s atten- 
tion and make it quite unconscious of 
the camera. Would that grown-ups could 
be as easily diverted! 
What splendid portraits 
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game of photography if he will only play 
a little too, 

The new photography, alas! resents 
hurry, and most of the little models who 
figure in these pages spent no less than 
the whole day in the photographer’s 
company; a day, too, in which photo- 
graphy was just an incident. Happily, 
though, it was one that has left some 
happy and lasting impressions, 

It is when we see impressions of our- 
selves and our friends at early and what 
should be interesting stages in a child’s 
career that we realise how valuable these 





could then be done. 
Children can become ab- 
sorbed in some fresh 
interest with enviable 
quickness, like the small 
child who had been quietly 
amusing herself for half | 
an hour, serving, mean- 


while, as an_ excellent 
model for several interest- 
ing child photographs, 


and who, at last, tiring 
of her toys, said wearily, 
‘*Mummie, whenever are 
they going to begin to 
take me?” 

The better friends the 
children become with the 
photographer the better 
models they will make. 
‘Their confidence, and, if 
possible, a little of their 
liking, should be gained 
before they come face to 
face with the camera. 
A great deal can be done 
by forgetting one’s dignity 
and getting on to an 
intimate footing with 
them ; and if it takes a 
little time and the photo- 
graphy seems indefinitely 
postponed, all the same, 
it will be time well spent. 
“You can do anything 
with children if you only 
play with them,” said 





Bismarck ; and the photo- 
grapher realises the truth 
of this when he finds his 
little models getting more 
more 














adaptable and 
willing to play 


the 
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more natural representations may be, and 
how glad relations will be to have them 
as records in years to come. 


little that 
is personal, 
so little 
that reveals 
the char- 
acter, in 
Our own 
early photo- 
graphs. We 
were so 
obviously 
dressed and 
drilled for 
the occa- 
sion, and it 
is difficult, 
when look- 
ing at the 
stiff _ little 
figures and 
solemn 
little faces, 
to identify 
them = with 
our know 
ledge of 
ourselves at 
that period 
of our life. 
Our _par- 
ents and 
grand- 
parents, 
tao, are 
still more 
shrouded in 
mystery, for 
the prints 
themselves, 
being 
mostly 
carte-de- 
wisite size, 
did not 
allow of a 
very big 
figure. In 
those days, 
too, taste— 
at least in 
photo- 
graphy— 
was not very 


subtle, and we liked to see the whole 
figure down to the little, white-stockinged 
legs and black sandal slippers; and from nature. 


THE 


There is so 
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The Camera Forgotten. 








aught the photograph revealed of our 
mother or grandmother, she may have 
been the most terrible little prig. 


Those 
old-fash- 
iéeonmed 
photographs 
remind us 
of the child 
who uncon- 
sciously 
plagiarised 
the old 
story, and, 
when _look- 
ing into a 
photo- 
grapher’s 
window, 
asked: 
oe at. 
mother, 
where are 
all the 
naughty 
children 
photo- 
graphed ?” 

No doubt 
the correct 
mother told 
her that 
naughty 
little — chil- 
dren were 
never photo- 
graphed at 
all, for no 
one would 
want such 
photo- 
graphs ; but 
we can 
rather sym- 
pathise with 
the child 
whose ques- 
tion be- 
trayed a 
very natural 
wish; and 
we, too, 
feel that it 
would be a 
welcome 
change to 


see some little people with a little less 
** behaviour ” 


more human 
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And now, before closing, just a little fascinating branch ot photography that 
advice—offered in all humility—to those has been labelled ‘ new.” 





A oa 














The Tea-party. 


who think they would like to devote their Let them grudge neither time, trouble, 
talents and their cameras to this most nor plates; and least of all let them 
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Miss Consequence. 





grudge themselves. ‘There is no royal 
road to favour, no short cut by means 
of which surpassing results are gained, 
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of light for instantaneous exposures, and 
lastly, let no preconceived idea stand in 
the way. Let them have no fixed aim, 























and it is nothing less than vital force that 
has to be spent. Then, as the all effects 
are literally “ snatched,” let there be plenty 


O little face looks up to mine, 
No tiny hands to me outstretch, 
No breaking smile, from eyes that shine 
With dewy tears, for me to bless. 


Ah yes! 


] dream, and feel, 





Very Busy. 


MY DREAM CHILD. 


when dull day’s weary fight 
Is hushed in sweet forgetfulness, 


A little baby’s soft caress. 














but leave all to the child; and instead of 
trying to get what they want, let them be 
quite satisfied to get what they can. 


No babe, with Heav’n yet unforgot, 
Hides its wee face within my breast, 
My empty arms enfold it not, 
In trust from all the world, to rest. 


with fingers light, 


M. C. 
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‘‘Distractedly he waved, and in his frenzy halloed as if outvoicing the clamour of the 














By P. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 
is WILL be shot !” 

] * You will be shot,” replied the 

lieutenant of marines; ‘you will 
be shot as a spy, if you do not answer 
Captain Saijitsu’s interrogations.” 

* And if I do—which is rather un- 
likely, considering | am who I am ?” 

“You will be shot as a spy.” 

“The very devil of a fix, this is! I 
must decline the honour of being riddled 
with bullets on your bridge or quarter- 
deck,” said the prisoner, a wry smile 
filling his lean brown face. ‘“ Get on the 
scene of the hostilities I must. It is 
a new feature, surely, for you Japs to 
call a British naval intelligence officer 
a spy! My credentials, I note, have 
been taken off me. They have been 
perused ?” 

“They have been perused,” rejoined 
the Japanese officer in an _ impassive 
voice. “I beg of you, Lieutenant 
Chichely, to allow me the honour of 
escorting you to the bridge.” 

“ A d—d flowery way of asking me to 
come up and be killed,” grunted the 
prisoner, at last rising up in the cot, and 
looking about the cabin for his clothes. 
“T tell you again, I am not Lieutenant 
Chichely ; if I was, I’d have been smart 
enough not to run my head into your noose. 
You've lost for me the one chance there 
has been to the lot of us in the South 
Philippines, here, of getting to the front. 
I am up against’ both sides in this row, 
because neither of you will let us press 
men see things. [I'll get inside hostilities, 
yet. Shoot me, will ye ?—it’s murder then, 
nothing else !” 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders. 

The prisoner threw a searching look at 
him as he handed him his clothes, the 
tears in which had been carefully mended 
and all evidence effaced of any struggle. 
But the features of the Japanese were un- 
readable in their stolidity. A chill swept 
into the Australian. Undoubtedly he had 
been taken to be Lieutenant Chichely ; 
and at the thought there flitted over 
his high-cheeked face an expression 


desperate yet charged with tenderness. 
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Was it not a fitting expiation if he were 
shot instead of him? Repressing his 
shudder, he inwardly cursed himself for 
a coward, 

As, escorted by the lieutenant and a 
file of stumpy, yellow-faced marines, he 
was being taken to the bridge, it came to 
him that the distant reports of guns were 
now opening out into jong-drawn thunders. 
Was it possible he had arrived at last on 
the scene of the engagement that was to 
decide the command of the West Pacific 
and the safety of Australasia ? 

Here—with death treading on_ his 
heels. 

Dismay took him. 
forthcoming fate. 

On the upper deck, squads of Japanese 
bluejackets were busy with tackle and 
gear, dropping the contact mines lying in 
cradles to port and starboard abaft the 
bridge, that was well forward. Ahead, ten 
huge grey warships in line ahead, terrible 
in their portentousness of destruction, 
were steaming fast to eastward across the 
minelayer’s bows. Yes! he was inside 
the zone of hostilities. 

Even as he stared, the first roars of 
their port guns, directed on an unseen 
foe in the north-east, swelled the rum- 
blings of Armageddon. 

Shielding his eyes with his hands, 
3ucombe paused for a few seconds at 
the foot of the bridge-ladder, despite his 
guards, and stared excitedly over the 
placid sunlit sea. Nothing more of the 
hostilities was to be noted; yet in him 
the rolling cannonading evoked a feeling 
of elation. strangely at variance with his 
circumstances. His blood was responding 


It was not at his 


to the ominous call. 


Fate was fortifying him against her 
trials. 

The commanding officer of the Zoyo 
Maru took the binoculars from his eyes 


and stared at him. 


Short, sallow - faced, the cheekbones 
prominent in. his broad features, the 


Japanese showed that in his look which 


touched Bucombe sharper than wordy 
insult and opprobrium, 
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“ You’ve fixed this up all wrong, you'll 
find,” the war correspondent jerked out, 
advancing some steps ahead of his guards. 
“T am a press correspondent — Me/bourne 
Courter. . Was going off, yesterday 
afternoon, to the Vater/and—Germanic 
Lines, moored in Bantangio Roads — 
when your pinnace lifted me, in neutral 
territorial waters, out of the Deutscher’s 
gig. . . . What can ye want with me?” 

Captain Saijitsu sucked in his breath 
with a hissing sound. His black lifeless 
eyes swiftly travelled over the Australian’s 
face and person, though he appeared to 
be giving close heed to the rising clamour 
of the guns away ahead. 

“Good for us to get you into our 
hands at last,” he replied, in a short 
timbreless voice and giving a nod of 
emphasis. “This is a fresh disguise for 
you, Lieutenant Chichely—‘ press corre- 
spondent’! What is the strength of 
Rear-Admiral Cochrane’s reinforcement 
that joined him last night ?” 

“JT am not Chichely of the British 
Naval Intelligence,” came the answer. 
“ Bucombe — Charles Frewin Bucombe 
of the ALelbourne Courier—that’s me-— 
detached for service at the front.” 

“Your face, your tongue, betray you, 
Lieutenant Chichely. The choice I give 
you of-——” But a hail from the sighting 
top checked Saijitsu. 

Out of the wireless cabin, where re- 
ceivers had been recording orders from 
the thundering Senior Flagship of the 
Japanese Main Fleet, nineteen miles 
away, an orderly dashed across the bridge 
with a code-slip for the commanding 
officer. But Bucombe’s eyes had fled 
where could be seen the outlines of a 
British squadron, rapidly rising out of the 
north-east, as it came down at full speed 
to cross the bows of the ten vessels now 
off the minelayer’s starboard bow—Vice- 
Admiral Yonehara’s command. 

Saijitsu crumpled the marconigram in 
his hand; his curt orders rang out like 
the crack of a whip. Almost instantly the 


Toyo Maru \eaped forward. With re- 
doubled speed she laid her deadly 
weapons. 


Her consorts, to port and starboard, 
having completed their sections of the 
extensive minefields, were already stand- 
ing for cover towards Yonehara’s squadron. 

“The strength, I ask you, of your 
reinforcement now approaching,” the 
Japanese officer rapped out, consuming 
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the Australian with his black eyes. “ You 
decline ? ” 

“Decline?” boomed the Victorian, 
his deep voice savage with contumely. 
“If I were Chichely, I wouldn't tell you ; 
and, not being him, I don’t know.” 

Captain Saijitsu. gave a_ significant 
gesture to his lieutenant of marines ; and 
the Australian stifled an_ inarticulate 
moan. He stared in desperation at 
Cochrane’s belching line—as if vehement 
volition should take him thither into 
safety. Unconsciously he braced himself 
as his guards stepped forward. 

A voice amidships hailed the bridge 
In consternation, 

In a trice Saijitsu and officers were 
scurrying down the ladder towards No. 7 
mine, the striker of which, having slipped 
in handling, now endangered its contact 
charges. Bugles shrilled in imperative 
alarm. 

In Bucombe the instinct to live burst 
forth, imperious and uncontrollable. 

Wrenching himself out of the marines’ 
grip, he shot out right and left-hand blows 
that sent the two Japanese reeling. He 
dodged a rifle-butt, and with a furious jerk 
that rent his clothes in tatters dashed for 
the starboard rail. An appalling jar 
shook the minelayer. Amidships frag- 
ments of wood and steel gouted up 
amongst the flame and smoke enveloping 
both deck and mine-cradles. 

As the Australian, who had dived from 
the starboard sounding ledge, cleaved the 
breast of the swell, the Zoyo Maru 
hoisted herself asunder into hurtling 
wreckage. 

Six fathoms deep, he struck out des- 
perately for the surface. A thousand 
noises agonised his senses, together with 
the sensation of being choked, squashed 
to pieces. Gasping and spluttering, he 
rose to the light of the sun, only to be 
overwhelmed by successive welters of 
broken water cast up by the explosion. 
Then his hands struck a piece of wreck- 
age, and gripped it fast. Clinging to 
the top of the minelayer’s chart-house, he 
managed to wriggle himself out of the 
waters; and lay on his stomach, arms 
and legs outspread on the tangle of 
woodwork. 

Panting and exhausted, he thought of 
nothing except his miraculous escape. 

In time the mouthing of the guns, their 
reports now a continuous series of deafen- 
ing thwack-thwacks, aroused him. Slewing 




















himself cautiously round, so as not to upset 
his frail raft, he cast his eyes about. 

Much loose wreckage -and many 
mangled bodies floated in his neighbour- 
hood—sole tokens of the minelayer. 
Ahead, Cochrane’s line was about to 
cross the head of Yonehara’s squadron, 
that was now steaming north-north-east 
half-north, in order to stand parallel with 
the British formation. But vessel after 
vessel, while turning in station’ with 
magnificent coolness and regularity, was 
raked and ruptured by the grouped 
broadsides of the ten British battle-ships ; 
while the second division of the British 
Rear Squadron, hastily detached from 
supporting the turning movement of 
its Main Fleet now edging the enemy’s 
main battle-line to the north-west, was 
steaming south-south-west to cross 
Yonehara’s rear, and pour its tremendous 
fire upon it. 

Yet soon these two 
were to fall into the trap. 

‘The Australian hollowedhis hands about 
his eyes, and stared for many minutes in 
breathless attention at the monstrous 
panorama. 

Feelings, thoughts, instincts of race 
and heritage leaped into life, fierce 
and avid for action. In his excitement 
he jumped up; but the sinking of the 
tilted wreckage threw him upon all the 
horrors of his inevitable doom. Panic- 
stricken, he flopped down again, desper- 
ately embracing the wet woodwork. 

Across the reaches of Sulu Sea, Yone- 
hara’s battered vessels, though shell-eaten, 
were firing with terrible effect, forcing 
Cochrane to incline to port to evade their 
raking his bows. 

Even as Bucombe marked this, on 
board his flagship smoke and flame 
belched up just abaft her bridge, swiftly 
to envelop her amidships and_ after 
barbettes. A gout of 15-inch shells 
lodged against her shattered superstruc- 
ture, and sent the wreckage of it tumbling 
athwart the conning-tower, smothering it. 
The debris of thickly painted metal and 
woodwork blazed up under the storm of 
projectiles bursting on and above the 


British divisions 


flagship. Like a maddened live thing 
she jerked herself away to port in 


little darts and curves, her steering gear 
disabled. 

Then, got under control again by means 
of her propellers, she. staggered out of 
action, and while fighting the fires surged 
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down into the vicinity of the minelayer’s 
disaster. 

Frantically Bucombe strained his eyes 
at her. 

The remote possibility of being rescued 
threw him into a delirium of hopes and 
fears. But when a ricochetting shell 
screamed low overhead, he came _ to 
calmer senses. ‘Tearing off his tattered 
jacket, he half-raised himself, and began 
frantically signalling the flagship. 

“My God, the minefields!” he 
groaned. “The Japs are inveigling us 
upon them... . Their tactics . . . Surely 
some one will see me.” 

Slowly the maimed battleship slugged 
down, losing way, though still crashing 
out on the enemy’s van now off her 
quarter. Her starboard side, now full and 
plain to Bucombe, was punched open 
from amidships to forward — starboard 
barbette. Just above her waterline, abaft 
the armoured trunk to her fore barbette, 
there gaped a large irregular cavity, bat- 
tered in by armour-piercing projectiles. 

Inside this opening a party of blue- 
jackets were hurriedly erecting a breast- 
work against the water taken inboard as 
the huge hull reeled. 

The Australian stared at them,’ his 
whole being in his eyes. Distractedly he 
waved to them, and in his frenzy halloed 
as if outvoicing the clamour of the engage- 
ment. He had forgotten himself. 

Knowledge of the end so soon to over- 
take these two British divisions grew more 
maddening to him. And when from the 
bluejackets, low down on the junior 
flagship’s waterline, the looped end of a 
handline fell across the wreckage as the 
warship swayed past, barely a_ biscuit- 
throw away, Bucombe, slipping the 
bight under his armpits, shouted out his 
information, as if mere utterance could 
save. 

A gory-faced seaman, clinging cat-like 
to a projecting fragment of twisted metal- 
work, scooped him up, then fell back 
against the lip of the breastwork, his mates 
gripping them fast. 

‘*’Ere’s a bloomin’ funny fing!” jerked 
out the grimy petty officer in charge, as 
he and another supported the Zoyo 
Maru’s survivor: “’ow comes ’e in the 
water ? God A’mighty, the connin’-tower 
caun’t ’ave been punched overboard ? 
But anyfing can ’appen in this “ell of a 
knock-out.” 


‘The Admiral! — the 


Admiral ! ” 
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gasped Bucombe, pulling himself to- 
gether. 

“Ope ’e is safe, sir,” replied the petty 
officer, saluting. ‘ Ye'll ave to go up by 
the starboard ladder—port blocked wiv 
wreckage, sir, and the fires.” 

The Australian reeled along the star- 
board shellroom passage, the air of which 
was stifling hot, and choking with the 
fumes of the fires taken in by the armoured 
deck ventilators. A sub-lieutenant, his 
uniform singed and torn, brushed im- 
petuously past, driving him against the 
bulkhead. Swinging round on his heel, 
the officer peered for a second at him in 
a puzzled fashion. 

“Oh! you, sir!” he exclaimed, think- 
ing he knew the face. “Sorry to knock 
up against you. A fresh report called for 
on waterline damages, . .. The Admiral ? 
—he’s now by the for’a’d port _bar- 
bette. iy 
Swiftly the Battle of the Sulu Sea was 
drawing to its close. 

On the horizon to the south-west, 
Admiral Jardine had enveloped the 
Japanese centre and van squadrons, and 
now was crossing and recrossing their 
rear and van till in time their formation 
was destroyed, and seaworthy units trailed 
away north-westward in groups, stubbornly 
but spasmodically engaging their pursuers. 
Off the port beam of Cochrane’s flagship, 
the Benbow, the Second Rear Division had 
pulverised Yonehara’s rear into disorder, 
yet his centre and van were edging the 
nine units of Cochrane’s command on to 
the minefields off the British bows, and 
drawing the Second upon that section 
incompleted by the Zoyo Maru. 

But Bucombe did not see the distant 
lines as, dazed and exhausted, he staggered 
across the deck into shelter of the forward 
port barbette. He saw only the figure of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Rear Squadron, his few surviving staff 
about him. 

Short and somewhat slouching, bare- 
headed, his face streaked with blood from 
a severe scalp-wound obtained in the 
conning-tower, and the left shoulder of 
his uniform cut into shreds by fine slivers, 
‘Fighting Jackie Cochrane’ was the very 
embodiment of John Bull in hostilities. 
He was staring with lowering face and 
puckered brows at the thundering lines 
away in the distance. 

At times it was impossible to see any- 
thing with the binoculars, owing to every- 
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thing being distorted with the quivering 
hot air. 

Blasts of splinters and metal-dust from 
shells bursting on the fore barbette swept 
along with a shrill blast, cutting down a 
squad of bluejackets busy on the burning 


bridgework. ‘The fore barbette’s answer 
thundered out in two tremendous con- 


cussions ; and Bucombe was almost over- 
powered by the fumes gushing past, 
scorching and acrid. 

He jerked the Admiral by the elbow. 
“ Minefields ahead, sir,” he gasped ; “ our 
vessels direct on them.” 

Some one a few feet away, and also in 
civilian rig, caught sight of him, fell back 
startled, as if he beheld a wraith, then 
leaped to his side. Not crediting his 
senses, he cried: ‘Ralph? Ralph?” 
But he went unheeded in that hurly-burly 
of life and death. 

The Commander-in-Chief turned on his 
heel. ‘ Minefields ?” he volleyed ; ‘‘ what 
minefields, Chichely? You said nothing 
of them before !” 

Bewilderment and wrath mixed with 
the consternation flashing over his hard- 
bitten features. He thrust his face into 
the Australian’s. “Who the devil are 
you? Not Chichely, but so infernally like 
him!” he stormed, switching his frowning 
eyes on to the Intelligence officer. 

“ Minefields ahead. . Bucombe— 
Toyo Maru, ‘There are minefields. 
Both lines . . . for them,” pumped out 
the war correspondent, blind to everything 
but their dangers. 

“ Bucombe! ‘The Bantangéo man the 
Japs carried off yesterday as we were 
wirelessed. He knows, he knows,” grunted 
the Commander-in-Chief, wheeling to his 
flag-lieutenant with orders. “ How the 
devil has he come on board?” 

Just in time did the index magnets of 
the wireless dials on the British steering- 
gears swing round in answer to the 
Benbow’s transmitters, and each division, 
forthwith turning to port and _ starboard 
respectively, cleared the dangers. 

3ut_ the enemy, through lack of 
manceuvring room, were forced upon 
their own mines 

In reports rolling like mightiest thunder 
came the cataclystic end of Yonehara’s 
command—in the vomits of smoke and 
flame, erupting hulls, and geysers of 
wreck-strewn sea. Its few units left afloat 
scattered north-east by east with British 
vessels in hot pursuit. 
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Japan’s Main Battle-Fleet was being 
annihilated. Not this time was the 
‘Nightmare of the Pacific’ to inflict the 
horrors of invasion on Australia—that 
Island Continent, irreconcilably ‘ white,’ 
and repelling the Yellow Peril in her 
civil life and governance. 

It was close on sundown when Bucombe 


again stood before the tired Rear- 
Admiral. 


Said Sir John, in his grating voice: 
“‘My secretary reports you desire to get 


away. a message to your paper. Well, 
you may. Wirelessed to Ilo-lIlo, 
immediately my first despatch to the 


Commander-in-Chief has been got away ; 
but it must be subjected for my approval. 
Not another correspondent on the scene ! 
Rather providential for us you drew the 
Toyo Marws attention. Plucky—yes, 
plucky ! 

“How comes it, though,” he added 
slowly, “‘ you are the image of my intel- 
ligence officer? Quite understand how 
the enemy mistook you for him; but he 
joined us three days ago, out of San- 
boanga.” 

The press man reddened a little. When 
he replied, his voice was reluctant—his 
whole demeanour shamefaced. 

“* Bucombe’ I took, sir, to cover my 
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tracks from the folks at home, when I 
skidoo’d some years ago after getting my 
brother into unnecessary trouble over 
money matters. Lieutenant Chichely is 
my twin brother; sir.” 

“ Humph! Twin brother. Ye’d better 
tie a piece of riband round your neck 
to let us know which is which of you!” 
grunted the Flag Officer, slewing his eyes 
to where a distant subdivision of de- 
stroyers were about to rush a lop-sided 
Japanese that was still spluttering fire 
and fury. ‘‘ Bucombe or Chichely, which- 
ever you like to be known by, you are 
the Man who Stops the War.” 

The Admiral was wise.as he was fame- 
worthy. 

High finance in Europe and the United 
States, panic-stricken at the ‘ Bantangdo 
Outrage ’—which some say was done 
neither in recklessness, nor in daring, 
nor without judgment—was already pre- 
cipitately dropping the additional Japanese 
loans. Germany and the States were 
convulsed with indignation and _ wrath, 
which broke down all official caution 
and predilection. Peace or financial 
collapse—these were the alternatives 
facing Japan. 

The Philippines correspondent of the 
ATelbourne Courier had stopped the war. 


THE MASTERPIECE. 


: WAS blush of morning as I went 
' Along the old grey road, 
Acknowledging the riches lent 
By heaven, the debt I owed. 
While there in thankfulness I said 
My bosom’s genial prayers, 
A sturdy throstle overhead, 
As though a cheapjack calling wares, 


Cried, “ Zilac/ Lilac! Lilac!” 


And there,-not many yards away, 
A lovely lilac showed 
The girlishness of her array 
To me upon the road. 
At once assembled to depart 
A flock of petty cares, 
And, quicker than the thrush, my heart, 
As though a cheapjack calling wares, 


Cried, “ Zilac! Lilac! Lilac!” 


’Twas then I felt a perfect thrill 
Possess me while I strode, 

As eager as the thrush to trill, 
Along the old grey road: 

For though the bridal cherries bring 
Delight with neighbour pears, 

The top of magic comes when Spring, 
Made vocal by her fragrant wares, 


Cries, “ Lilac! 


Lilac! Lilac!” 


NORMAN GALE. 

















Photo by Hills & Saunders. 
Professor Jowett, as Calverley first knew him. 
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CALVERLEY AS I KNEW HIM. 


S. ESCOTT. 


[There ts more than one side to the classics, as people too often forget, and it is worth while to 
be reminded of the fact in days when Latin and Greek are fighting for their lives in our schoels 
and universities, and retreating stubbornly before the invasion of living languages and utilitarian 


sctence, 


Not long ago at the Headmasters’ Conference, the principal of a great provincial grammar 


school said the classics were wasted on men who were not alive to the movements of the stars, and 


if he meant it in something more than a literal sense, perhaps he was right. 


But it ts no less 


true that a knowledge of the ancient world serves as a reminder that there are forces at work 
beyond and beneath the narrow horizon of every day, and the man who knows wherein the old 
pagan world succeeded and why it failed brings to bear a powerful focus on present-day affairs. 
Calverley, the sane, the genial, the gifted, was one of the bright examples of university training in 
recent times, and no one who has eer laughed tv the music and the gatety of his verse will believe 
that his passion for the classics unfitted him in any way to be a modern of the moderns. He 
strikes one as a wide-awake, self-reliant, splendid specimen of English manhood, and the following 
personal recollections go to reinforce that true impression.) 


HE appearance for the first time in 
a single volume of his version 
of Virgil’s Eclogues and of the 
Theocritean Idylls* is not the only re- 
minder received by the public of Charles 
S. Calverley’s career, as bright as_ it 
was brief, and of a personal reputation 
which has the rare distinction of be- 
longing equally to Oxford and Cambridge. 
For Calverley assimilated in his classical 
scholarship, as well as in his general 
culture, much that was equally charac- 
teristic of both uni- 
versities. Hence a 


metre of 
About mid- 
one hand 


inventor for Byron of the 
* Beppo ” and ‘f Don Juan.” 
way between Frere on the 


‘and Calverley or Sir G. O. Trevelyan on 


the other, came another master of the 
art in which each of these men excelled— 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed. For a place 
in this literary succession, Calverley had 
been preparing when a scholar at Balliol. 
Achievement upon any considerable scale 
did not come till he had gone into residence 
at Christ’s ; for it is worth noticing that 

while the Harrovian 








broadening of his in- 
tellectual sympathies, 
and a corresponding 
extension of the 
influence that, as will 


presently be seen, 
gave him a_ place 
among the _ educa- 
tional forces of his 
time. The combina- 
tion of wit ~ and 
classicism in which 


Charles S,. Calverley 
excelled belongs, 
indeed, to the tradi- 
tions of the Cam 
rather than the Isis. 
Its founder was John 


Hookham Frere, 
Canning’s friend and 
collaborator, the 


translator of Aristo- 
phanes, and in his 











Trevelyan was at 
Trinity, the two 
other wits and 
scholars now men- 


tioned -— Frere, who 
was at Caius, and 
Calverley himself— 
both belonged — to 
** small colleges.” 

In Calverley’s Ox- 
ford days the Greek 
chair was filled by 
Gaisford, who had 
been nominated to 
that professorship in 
1812, and who con- 
tinued to hold it 
after he had become 
Dean of Christ 
Church in 1831, to 
the close of his 
life, at the age of 
seventy-six, in 1855. 
Between Gaisford 
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water, it may be thought not easy to 
find any resemblance or to draw any 
parallel. If Calverley ever attended 
the university sermons, he might have 
heard Gaisford’s famous eulogy from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s of classical education 
—first as enabling us to look down on 
our inferiors, secondly as opening up to 
us posts to which emolument is attached, 
both in this world and that which is to 
come. Yet the professorial careers of a 
Gaisford and a Bywater are not without 
features common to both. In addition 
to his work as teacher and examiner, Mr. 
Bywater has been a most useful member 
of the Clarendon Press delegacy; to- 
gether with Mr. Monro, of Oriel, he has 
been actively concerned in selecting the 
editors as well as the forms of the Oxford 
classical texts, already numbering over 
fifty volumes. That he found the 


machinery for these enterprises in fair . 


working order was largely due to the 
labours of his early predecessor, with 


whom personally he had nothing in 
common. ‘lhe modern efficiency of the 


Press dates from the time when Gaisford, 
in 1812, began to take an active part in 
its control. He found this institution 
not only impotent for good, but honey- 
combed by corruptions of every kind. 
‘The favouritism shown in the choice of 
incompetent editors for the works that 
were turned out made it a heavy annual 
loss to the University ; Gaisford reformed 
this abuse by inviting the co-operation 
and supervision of foreign scholars like 
Bekker and Dindorf for its publications. 

These and other early nineteenth-cen- 
tury improvements in the system enabled 
Mr. Bywater to publish the remains of 
Heraclitus in 1877. Since then he has 
issued a text of the “ Ethics”; he has 
also made progress with an edition of the 
** Poetics,” on which during most of his 
professorship he has been lecturing, alter- 
nately with the “Ethics.” The latest 
vacancy in the Oxford chair of Greek has 
been made the occasion for some invidious 
comparisons between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge scholarship, generally to the dis- 
advantage of the former. It has also, 
absurdly enough, revived the rumours of 
an earlier day that the sovereign might 
have to import Mr. Bywater’s successor 
from the Cam to the Isis; in 1855, on 


Gaisford’s death, Queen Victoria was said 
to be confronted by a like poverty of 
Oxford Hellenists. 
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When, in 1855, Gaisford’s death caused 
a vacancy in the Oxford chair, Calverley, 
then a member of Christ’s, Cambridge, 
sometimes revisited his earlier Alma 
Mater. ‘Those visits, and the questions he 
then found agitating the Oxford atmo- 
sphere, were dwelt upon conversationally 
at some length by Calverley himself when 
the present writer, then an Oxford under- 
graduate, was introduced to him by Sir 
Robert G. Herbert, his Balliol contem- 
porary, who himself as a Fellow of All 
Souls’ generally reappeared for a few days 
in Oxford about the middle of the October 
term. Calverley, the most equably- 
tempered of men, had no more of a grudge 
against Balliol and its dons for curtailing 
his residence there than he had against 
the University itself. ‘The first evening I 
ever passed in his company was in 
Jowett’s rooms, looking out on _ the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, As we walked home 
together, Calverley first dwelt upon the 
fresh life that Jowett’s 1844 experiences in 
Germany had enabled him, on his return, 
to infuse into Greek philosophy as studied 
at Oxford. ‘‘ But,” I timidly suggested, 
“so far as concerns the study of Greek 
generally, your old university cannot hold 
a candle to your new.” ‘Bentley and 
Porson,” quickly came the answer, *‘ were 
no doubt men of genius as well as of 
world-wide fame. But then,” he con- 
tinued, ‘Oxford, immediately before 
Jowett, had Gaisford, whose scholarship 
and life’s work were of European repute. 
Nor was Gaisford the first. Before him 
Christ Church had produced Elmsley ; and 
Monck’s rooms in Wadham had become 
almost as famous as were those other 
Wadham rooms above the porter’s lodge, 
which in the seventeenth century were 
the birthplace of the Royal Society.” 

At the time, in the manner already 
described, my personal acquaintance with 
Charles S. Calverley began, he, and for 
all practical purposes his contemporary, 
the present Sir George Trevelyan, had 
been the two Cambridge literary idols of 
Oxford undergraduates. Appearing first 
in 1861, Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Horace at the 
University of Athens” became almost 
immediately an undergraduate classic on 
the Isis. Much in the same way as, 
a few yearse later, Dodgson’s “ Alice in 
Wonderland” supplied the refrains con- 
versationally current among those still in 
the statu pupillari, or for that matter 
in not a few common-rooms, so during 





























the middle sixties at the breakfast-table, at 
the Union, wherever in fact gownsmen 


congregated, were repeated the lines 


about— 

Balbus, childhood’s friend to all, 

Whose earliest exploit was to build a wall, 
Who with a frankness I am sure would charm ye, 
Declared it was all over with the army. 

The Oxford interest in the writer of 
such jeux desprit was heightened by a 
rumour, first that their author’s satirical 
wit had lost him all chance of a fellow- 
ship at his own Trinity, and then that he 
intended to stand for a fellowship at the 
Oxford Oriel. In 
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cultivated portion of the English middle 
class, 

Jowett, then a Balliol tutor, of whom 
he saw much when revisiting Oxford in 
the later ’sixties, was the constant subject 
of his talk; Jowett’s power of making 
himself a part of his pupils’ intellectual 
life, and skill in converting his college 
into a training-school for useful citizens 
and capable officials, was noticed by 
Calverley before there were any signs of 
what without disrespect may be called 
the “ Balliol gang” acquiring a political 
importance comparable with that of the 

Bloomsbury or Bed- 





regard to Calverley 
long before he can 
for the first time 
have reappeared in 
the High Street, his 
parodies, vers de 
société, and above all 
the most telling 
couplets from “ Car- 
men Seculare’’ 
(mpcccLitl), had 
woven themselves 
into the warp and 
woof of Oxford table 
talk, just as had been 
done in the days of 
our fathers by certain 
passages in “The 
Art of Pluck,” by 
the best of Robert 
Lowe’s dog - Latin 
squibs, or by that 
happy inspiration of 
the accomplished 








ford gang of an 
earlier period. “ Be- 
fore the century is 
out,” were Calver- 
ley’s own words, 
“the British empire 


will be largely ad- 
ministered by Jowett’s 
pupils.” The sub- 
sequent career of 
Lord Lansdowne, to 
mention the most 


representative name, 
and of the present 
Prime Minister him- 
self, has gone some 
way towards the 
fulfilment of Calver- 
ley’s prediction, first 


made some. time 
before Lord  Lans- 
downe had _ taken 


his degree, and when 


Mr. Asquith had still 








man now rector of 
Lincoln, ‘the Rime 
of the New-made 
Baccalere”: in that composition 
lines passed the more readily into 
Oxford vogue because there then seem 
to have been tobacconists of the same 


some 


name at both University towns. ‘Thus 
there was an appeal as direct to 
Oxford as to Cambridge ears in the 


following : 


O, fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi : 
Manillas vocat ; hoc preetexit nomine caules. 


Sut it was the ‘‘ Verses and ‘Transla- 
tions,” published in 1862, which securing 
for Calverley on the Isis a popularity 
like that achieved by Trevelyan, not only 
won him also national fame, but diffused 
influence 


his personal through the 





Sir George Otto Trevelyan in 1864. 





to win his Balliol 
scholarship. In one 
respect, the effect 


of Calverley’s intercourse with Jowett 
showed itself very clearly at the time 
when, as already said, I first made 
his acquaintance. The translation of 
Theocritus was then much in his mind ; 
Jowett’s studies of the later Greek 
philosophers had introduced him to 
the inner life of the literary circles of 
Alexandria. On that and cognate sub- 
jects he had evidently talked much with 
Calverley, teaching him to look for 
veiled references to Alexandrian life and 
manners in the Idylls, now, as has been 
said, published together with the Eclogues. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, his friendly 
association at this time with Jowett set 
him, perhaps unconsciously, on exercising 
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upon his generation an influence like that 
which he rightly attributed to Jowett. 
In this he was successful, not less during 
his Blayds period at Oxford (Blayds 
being the name borne by his family up 
to 1852), than at Christ’s, Cambridge, 
when his father had resumed the older 
Yorkshire patronymic of Calverley. 
Jowett, a tutor of the college during 
his Balliol years, apropos of the remark 
that some one, though persistently idle, 
could have 
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had taken his degree. 
that he gave up his fellowship at Christ’s 
to marry his cousin of Oulton Hall, near 


years after 


Leeds, to become a barrister, and to go 
the Northern circuit. Eighteen months 
after he had been called, he met with 
a skating accident, serious in its con- 
sequences only because it was made 
light of at the time. A little later, he 
may have contracted the kidney malady 
known as Bright’s disease. The rest of 

his life was a 





done anything 
he liked, 
broke in with 
the words: 
‘*‘Depend 
upon it, 
wherever 
there is the 
real ability to 
work, there is 
also the in- 
clination.” At 
the time de- 
murring to 








protracted 
preparation 
for death. 
During these 
years the in- 
tervention of 
Calverley’s 
contemporary 
at Christ’s, the 
late Sir Walter 
Besant, se- 
cured me a 
renewal of the 
acquaintance 








this deliver- with him that 
ance, Calver- had begun 
ley returned when he was 
to it in my a guest at 
hearing after- Oxford in the 
wards with All Souls’ 
much ap- rooms of Sir 
proval. Robert Her- 
At Oxford bert. “Tobe 
he had won constitution- 
the Balliol ally incapable 
chiefly by a of ambition, 
copy of Latin or.of energetic 
verses re- industry save 
ported to have by: fits and 
been equalled starts, may 
only once = save one falls 
. Photo by Window & Grove. ° 
since then— The late Sir'R. C. Jebb, M.P., and disap- 
when a com- Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge. poi ntments, 
position of the but robs the 


same kind secured the same honour in 
1855 for Edward Herbert, who perished in 
1870 at the Marathon massacre. His 
Oxford Latin prize poem a few years later 
was no doubt equally good. At Cambridge 
his strictly academic successes were more 
numerous ; winner of the undergraduate 
blue ribbon, the Craven, twice he carried 
off the Camden medal for Latin hexa- 
meters, once the Greek ode, once also 
the Members’ prize for Latin prose. The 
** Verses and Translations ” that made his 
public reputation came out soon after he 


past of all possible satisfaction, and so 
enervates one in the present as to be 
indisposed for any serious work which 
would have a chance of living. In 
many things,” he added, “I suppose at 
school and at college I made my mark, 
but it was only ‘ writ in water.’ ” 

Yet in the Hellenistic revival of the 
twentieth century, Calverley will have a 
prominent place, by the side of Jowett, 
Jebb, and the other organisers of those 
Greek studies filling to-day so large a 
place, thanks to university extension 

















lectures and other agencies, in middle- 
class culture. On the occasion of the 
present writer’s last speaking with Calver- 
ley, there had been recently much talk 
about the Jowett stanza in the ‘ Masque 
at Balliol ” ; it ran as follows :— 

Here am [, my name is Jowett, 

Whatever can be known, I know it; 

I now am Master of this College, 

What I know not, is not knowledge. 


Some one had repeated the lines to Mark 
Pattison, 
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lations” formed such an epoch in his 


intellectual development that when, some 
years later, Mr. W. L. Courtney, then 
fellow and tutor of New College, intro- 
duced him to Jowett, the Master of 
Balliol complimented the actor on re- 
membering so much that was useful in 

the classical studies of his school-days. 
Concerning Calverley’s actual doings on 
the Isis or the Cam, I can speak only 
from his own casual references to them 
in conversa- 





rector of Lin- 


coln. “Ah,” 
he said, ‘‘ how 
clever these 
young men 


must be ! they 
appear to have 
seen at a 
glance what it 
has taken us 
so many years 
to discover.” 
‘At the same 
time,” com- 
mented Cal- | 
verley on the 
episode, 
“Jowett has 
reanimated 
and coloured 
with his own 
personality 
much of what 
it belongs to 
a Professor of 
Greek to 
teach.” Of 
Calverley as 
an intellectual 
force and 














tion with me, 
or from the 
recollections 
of others. 
“The germ,” 


























he said, 
“from which 
my so-called 


Cambridge 
escapades 
were exagger- 
ated into pre- 
posterous 
myths was the 
part I had 
taken at Den- 
man’s election 
for the Uni- 
versity, when, 
with all other 
undergradu- 
ates, I resisted 
the decree of 
universal 
‘gating.’ At 
Oxford the 
truth of the 
story about 
my so-called 
lampoons 








educating Photo by W. & D. Downey. 
agency, a 
better instance 
could not be 
given than that of the actor Henry 
Irving. Irving knew much of the “ Verses 
and Translations” by heart, and was 
famous for his recitation of ‘‘ Gemini and 
Virgo” some. years before he made 
Calverley’s personal acquaintance. Of 
Greek and of Greek literature, except 
perhaps at certain points in connection 
with Shakespeare, Irving of course knew 
nothing ; he had, however, like other men 
of temperament, a large capacity for 
culture. His acquaintance in the flesh 
with the author of “ Verses and ‘Trans- 





Sir Robert George Wyndham Herbert, @.C.M.G., 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1870-1892. 















written on 
the wall re- 
solved _ itself 
into this; 
some one had scribbled a little doggerel 
ending with the lines— 

This motto in thy meerschaum put : 

The sharpest blades will soonest cut. 


Beneath this I wrote— 


Your wit is tolerable, but 
The case you understand ill, 

For though the dons want Blayds to cut, 
They'll never find a handle. 


“In fact, apropos of this little piece of 


retrospect,” Calverley would say, ‘‘ I have 
every reason to believe that what he 
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called my ‘redolence of the weed’ did 
not prevent my being rather a favourite 
than otherwise of the Balliol Master, Dr. 
Jenkyns, who even forgave me what has 
been spoken of as my ‘outrage upon 
the collective dignity of the common- 
room’; Jenkyns certainly never made 
any complaint about my answer to a 
question he asked me about the Deca- 
logue. After that, I ought to have 
brought a ready written essay on some 
subject, I forget what, and to have read 
it out at Collections. I put it off till the 
last moment ; it was never done. When, 
therefore, my turn came, I had nothing 
to do but to do as was done by Vivian 
Grey in Disraeli’s novel, who, you will 
remember, to get Mrs. Felix Deloraine out 
of a compromising situation, takes down 
an ornithological dictionary, and reads out 
from it an account which is not there of 
an imaginary bird, who makes all kinds of 
impossible noises. So my pages, when I 
was called upon to read my composition 
aloud, were blank. Looking the while 
steadily at the paper, I managed to im- 
provise some remarks, and give them out 
as glibly as if they had been written down.” 
I have seen it stated that Calverley had 
some part in a once famous Oxford 
burlesque of the English prize poem of 
the year, on Belshazzar’s Feast. Some of 
the lines in it were indeed droll enough 
for Calverley: e.g.— 
‘When Daniel saw the writing on the wall, 
At first he could not understand at all,” etc.* 


Calverley in his earliest youth may 
have been overflowing with animal spirits 
to the extent described by the only 
authentic biographer he has yet found.t 
During his maturity, in which the present 
writer often enjoyed his society, there was 
as little about him of the comic man as of 
the Bohemian. Retaining, even after the 
earliest signs of his health’s unmistakable 
failure, something of the physical vigour 
and agility belonging to his compact and 
strongly-built frame, he never frittered 
away in conversation his witticisms or 
epigrams. On all ordinary occasions he 
was as reserved as was Jowett himself, 
with little superficially to distinguish him 
from the several Cambridge dons of his 
standing, who had exchanged the common- 
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room for the Inns of Court or for the 
Circuit. Probably the most purely 
humorous of his achievements while a 
fellow of Christ’s was the Pickwick exami- 
nation paper; in preparing this he was 
not without colleagues. ‘The idea, like 
the most important part of its execution, 
was entirely his own. Like Jowett, Cal- 
verley had little turn for extensive mis- 
cellaneous reading. ‘The Balliol scholar 
of 1849 entered on residence, steeped in 
the thought and diction of Virgil, just as 
the best-known Balliol tutor of that date 
had saturated himself in Plato. Among 
English writers, Dickens had even then 
become to Blayds what Boswell’s Johnson 
and parts of Shakespeare were to Jowett. 
Although, therefore, he had developed 
into a Cambridge don when, first as a 
pure joke, he conceived the notion of 
making a great living author, as Dickens 
then was, the subject of a competitive 
ordeal, he had been qualifying for the 
work throughout his Oxford days. The 
first prize in this rivalry was won by Sir 
Walter Besant, the second by Professor 
Skeat. Walking on the Leas at Folke- 
stone some time before his death, Calver- 
ley added that, in his estimate, the late 
Walter Wren, the well-known Civil Service 
‘‘crammer,” came in a tolerable third. 
‘To conclude, the Lent term at Oxford 
i909 will long be remembered for the 
début of Professor Gilbert Murray, who, 
as second in the succession from Jowett, 
now adorns the Greek Chair vacated 
some time since by Mr. Ingram Bywater. 
Jowett’s official discourses in Balliol hall 
owed their attractiveness less to their 
subject-matter than to the personal 
interest felt in the man who delivered 
them; Mr. Bywater’s term of office left 
behind it up-to-date memorials of scientific 
scholarship and great learning shown in 
several new editions. The apostle of an 
elegant and enterprising modernism, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray is investing his 
subject with an entirely new interest by 
ingenious and really very clever identifi- 
cations with Attic originals of the latest 
modes of expression or forms of thought in 
twentieth-century letters. This is only one 
among many signs of the times suggesting 
the varied elements of popular interest in 
the progress of the latest Greek renaissance. 


* This burlesque was a composite production in the last year of Calverley’s Oxford residence, 
Belshazzar’s Feast being the prize poem subject for 1852. 
+ Sir Walter J. Sendall’s Biographical Notice, prefixed to Messrs. Bell’s ‘* Works of Charles 


Stuart Calverley,” 1901. 


























me EF 


NE would have imagined that a 
game like cricket, the laws and 


customs of which were so accu- 
rately defined, would have afforded little 
scope for out-of-the-way or peculiar inci- 
dents, and yet the history of cricket 
abounds in “curiosities,” so many indeed, 
that, to mention them all, would fill a 
book. It is for me to deal only with those 
which have come within my own im- 
mediate notice. 

In the Rugby and Marlborough match 
of 1886 a singular incident occurred. 
When Kitcat, the Marlborough captain, 
was disposed of, it was discovered that 
Bengough, the Rugby captain, had, by 
some oversight, been allowed to go 
on twice at each end—in those days 
the bowler might not change ends 
more than twice in the same innings, 
nor bowl more than two overs in 
succession—and in his first over from the 
pavilion end (the second time he had 
been on at that end) he got Kitcat 
caught at cover-point. A long discussion 
ensued; but it was decided by the 
umpires, ‘I’. Mycroft and Wheeler, that 
Kitcat, having been fairly caught, could 
not go in again. Asa result, however, on 
the objection of Kitcat, Bengough was not 
allowed to bowl over another ball in the 
innings after he had completed his over. 
Of course it was a clear oversight on the 
part of the umpires (and Bengough) that 
Bengough went on at the wrong end, and 
their decision, that Kitcat was fairly out, 
was generally approved. But the heavy 
penalty inflicted on Bengough seems 
quite illogical, for he was made to suffer for 
lack of attention onthe part of the umpires. 
If I am bowled bya palpable no-ball— 
either by a flagrant throw, or by over- 
stepping the crease—-which the umpire 
fails to call, I have to go; and no one 
would dream of asserting that the bowler 
should be prevented from bowling again 
during the innings. Similarly, if I am 
dismissed by the seventh ball of an over 
(umpires sometimes miscount), again I have 
to retire. The umpire made a mistake in 
not calling the no-ball and in allowing the 
bowler to send down seven instead of the 
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legal six balls in an over ; but, as he did 
not at the time notice that the laws were 
being broken, and in the second instance 
no appeal was made by either batsman 
before the bowling of the seventh—when 
such appeal would have been perfectly 
permissible—the batsman should suffer. 

Bengough, in that year, was the best of 
the Rugby bowlers, and his being com- 
pelled to retire from the attack nearly lost 
his side the match, Rugby winning by 
only thirty-seven runs. 

Something of the same sort happened 
in South Africa a year or two ago, 
Jones had bowled the last over on 
Monday evening. On Tuesday morning 
he bowled the first over, off the third ball 
of which the batsman was caught. The 
mistake was then discovered, and the 
umpires were appealed to. It was not sug- 
gested that there had been any intention 
to break the law. The umpires, basing 
their decision on the law which says that 
they are the sole judges of fair or unfair 
play, gave the batsman not out, and 
ordered another bowler to bowl. But, 
with due deference to the -umpires, 1 
think that the batsman was fairly out. 
Here again the umpire was lacking in 
attention, but it was open to the batsman, 
or his partner, or the captain, to appeal 
‘‘ before the incident happened.” As they 
did not do so, they ought to have taken the 
consequences, just as in the case of a bats- 
man who is dismissed by a seventh ball. 

Catches which are effected through the 
agency of two or more people are not 
infrequent. I myself was once dismissed 
in this way. Batting for South v. North 
at Lord’s in September, tgoo, I drove a 
ball hard back and wide of the right hand 
of the bowler, E. Smith, Smith just 
touched the ball with the tips of his 
fingers, deflecting its course on to the 
stalwart frame of “W.G.,” who was in 
with me, and, before it fell, Smith made 
a successful grab, and I had to go. In 
the Surrey and Philadelphian match in 
1897, Abel was caught at cover-slip, the 
ball having first touched the wicket- 
keeper’s hand, whence it went to slip, who 
also failed to accept the opportunity of 
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distinguishing himself, but sent the ball 
into F. W. Ralston’s hands, who was 
fielding at extra slip. E. B. Shine, of the 
Cambridge eleven of 1897, was dismissed 


in a somewhat similar manner. He 
drove a ball hard back to F. H. E. 


Cunliffe, who found the catch too hot 
to hold, but deflected it into the willing 
hands of R. E. Foster at mid-on. When 
B. J. T. Bosanquet was playing against 
the Gentlemen of Philadelphia on the 
Manheim ground he was out in a most 
extraordinary manner. In attempting to 
hook a fast-rising ball he hit it on to his 
forehead, whence it rose in the air in the 
direction of mid-off, where it was easily 
caught by the bowler. 

But it is perhaps such catches as that 
made by Captain Adams which are the 
most exhilarating to read about. Captain 
Adams leaped over an iron fence three 
feet ten inches high in the old Phcenix 
Park, and, while in the air, caught the ball 
in his left hand. ‘Then there was the 
catch effected in Ceylon, in 1898, in a 
match between the Royal Engineers and 
Royal Artillery. It seems that a gunner 
fielding in the country, seeing that the 
ball, hit high in the air, was coming in his 
direction, ran backward to catch it, but, 
misjudging the distance, received it plump 
on the top of his pith helmet ; the ball, 
however, instead of bouncing off, went 
right through the headgear, resting on 
his head inside. By the time the gallant 
fieldsman had been extracted from his 
hat, the batsman he had caught so 
admirably was seeking the solace that 
liquid refreshment in the cool pavilion 
affords. 

C. P. Foley was, in the summer of 
1903, the temporary victim of an absurd 
ruling by Henty, who was umpiring. He 
was batting for Middiesex v. Sussex, and, 
while the ball was in play, he took off one 
of the bails (in order to mark his guard), 
which he subsequently replaced. On 
appeal by the bowler, he was given out ; 
but the decision was so preposterous, that 
W. L. Murdoch, who was at that time 
captain of the Sussex eleven, went into 
the pavilion, and succeeded in persuading 
Foley to resume his innings. 

A. D. Nourse, of the South African 
eleven, also had a curious experience 
against Sussex. He played a ball from 
Albert Relf on to the ground, and, think- 
ing it would curl on to his wicket, knocked 
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it away with his hand. On appeal he wag 
given out under Law 2g of the “ Laws of 
Cricket,” which runs: “ Either batsman is 
out if he touch with his hands or take up 
the ball while in play, unless at the request 
of the opposite side.” +e 

And writing of this incident recalls the 
fact that it is now quite a common custom 
for batsmen to knock the ball back 
to the bowler—and even occasionally 
to pick it up and throw it to the bowler— 
while the ball is in play ; and yet, strictly 
speaking, the batsman is out. For Law 27 
says the striker is out “if the ball be 
struck, or be stopped by any part of his 
person, and he wilfully strike it again, 
except it be done for the purpose of 
guarding his wicket, which he may do 
with his bat or any part of his person 
except his hands.” It may be urged that 
it saves time; but the law is the law, and 
some day there will be an appeal, and the 
batsman will be given out. ‘The most 
dreadful row will follow, of course, and 
columns will be written about the sports- 
manship or otherwise of the appellant ; 
but it may safely be said that, afterwards, 
batsmen would refrain from breaking the 
rule. ‘There are captains to-day who 
make a point of requesting opposing 
batsmen who break this rule not to do it 
twice. 

The objection to ignoring the law 
may be illustrated by the following case. 
A fast bowler is on, and the wicket-keeper 
is standing back. Iu one instance the 
batsman blocks the ball in the block-hole, 
and hits it back to the bowler, in order to 
save the wicket-keeper or point the trouble 
of running to the wicket. In another 
instance the batsman and his partner, 
being quick between the wickets, steal a 
run; and there is nearly always an easy 
run if the ball is played in the block-hole 
with the wicket-keeper yards back. ‘The 
fielding side would not know where they 
were, 

Finally, a curious incident happened 
in the third test-match between South 
Africa and the M.C.C. team at Johannes- 
burg in March, 1906. An adventurous 
spider, anxious to have a good look at the 
South Africans, who were making a fine 
score, climbed to the top of the wicket 
and there spun its web. It evidently 
brought good luck to the batsmen, for 
that particular set of wickets was not hit 
once during the day. 




















THE LOVES OF THE FLORENTINES. 


THE HONOUR OF DIANORA, 
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. Estill, Madonna Dianora. I 

B cannot dress your hair if you 

are so impatient. There! Your 

garland is crooked. It is well that his 

Excellency your father does not see you 
with his silver lilies all on one side.” 

“Nay, cross old nurse, it is well that 
he does not hear you scolding his little 
daughter, who is after all only impatient 
to go to church.” 

The nurse, Brigida, sniffed and twitched 
her long nose. “I wish he would get 
you a husband, madonna. For the rest, 
it is only the old who go to church to 
pray—the young go there to make the 
eyes at one another.” 

“Ta!la!” laughed Dianora. ‘“‘ How 
do you know, old bird of wisdom? Can 
it be possible that you once were young 
yourself ?” 

Brigida, who had railed Amerigo dei 
Bardi’s motherless girl with a rod of iron 
for her sixteen years, cast a glance that 
was not all severity at the ruddy head 
between her horny hands. 

She pulled and patted the waving 
masses into place, and twitched the 
garland of silver narcissi straight before 
she spoke. “It seems to me that I fail 
in my duty to his Excellency 5 

“When you are harsh to his Dianora,” 
put in the girl, msing quickly. “ ‘That 
will do. I must not keep my aunt wait- 
ing. You know she will not brook delay, 
and this day of all days—the festa of San 
Giovanni. No, Brigida, all is beautiful 
and finished. I want no more.” 

Brigida planted herself firmly against 
the door, hands on hips. ‘You shall 
not budge till I see that all is right.” 

It would have taken a harsh critic to 
find fault with Dianora dei Bardi as she 
stood there in her radiant youth—the 
dim tapestried background of the gloomy 
chamber throwing her young curves into 
strong relief. Her white embroidered 





simarra showed every line of her slim 
body, and with her ruddy head she looked 





the incarnation of her favourite flower, 
the narcissus, snowy, fragrant, with its 
central crown of glowing richness. 

A quick flush sprang to her cheeks. 
She put her hands on Brigida’s shoulders 
and swept her aside. “It would take 
a stronger than you to master me,” she 
cried, with a little triumphant laugh. 

“Aye, a man,” muttered Brigida. 
“God send you one with a will of his 
own.” 

“IT would have naught to do with a 
weakling,” cried the girl, her cheeks 
glowing like a sun-kissed peach. ‘ Addo, 
my old one. Saya prayer for me, and I 
will say one for you.” 

Down the long passages she went, 
followed by the grudging Brigida. The 
spring danced in her veins—the witching 
song of June, half-unheard, half-unheeded, 
lured her on—the call. of the future, 
vague, insistent, hurried her steps. She 
flitted with dancing feet and heedless out- 
flung hands to meet Fate—veiled, immut- 
able—nor knew that her careless gesture 
of farewell to Brigida was an unconscious 
addio to the gay ignorance of youth. 

Her demeanour became more decorous 
as she caught sight of her aunt, Madonna 
Giuliana—a maiden lady of certain years, 
whose ideas on the subject of girlish 
behaviour were unbending in their rigidity. 
Silently she followed her to where their 
silken-canopied litters awaited them. 

Who can say what were Monna 
Giuliana’s thoughts as her litter swung 
out through the great doors into the 
frowning, narrow street? Who can say 
what were Dianora’s, as she pushed aside 
her pale green curtains, and looked with 
eager vivid face upon a wonderful and 
pulsating world? What are the thoughts 
of youth, the vague dream-thoughts that 
fleet across the mind like cloud-shadows 
and vanish before realisation ? 

Dianora was young and lovely, to-day 
was the great festa of San Giovanni, life 
was good, Florence was at its gayest: 
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the fires of June were lit in her blood. 
She was not conscious of thought: she 
only wanted to enjoy. It was good to 
leave the gloom of the Via dei Bardi, 
where each stern palace was a kinsman’s 
fortress, to cross the bustling Ponte 
Vecchio, to feel the litter sway slowly in 
the surging press of people, to see every 
window a-flutter with banners, scarlet, 
white, green, and azure, to hear the gay 
greetings and simple ejaculations of the 
country folk bringing their tribute of corn 
or wax candles to the Signoria. 

One man nudged another as the litter 
swung past. 

*“There’s a torch to light a bonfire !” 

‘“* Per Bacco, some poor heart’s a cinder 
by now, if not mine own. I feel it burn 
already.” 

They laughed and vanished in the press, 
but Dianora had heard. It was with 
fluttering heart and throbbing pulses that 
she followed Madonna Giuliana into the 
church, and knelt beside her mechanically. 

The great leathern curtain shut out the 
dazzling noisy world as it dropped behind 
them, but here in the rich gloom was the 
same sense of life and festival with the 
diapason of religion added to the wonder- 
ful harmony. 

The Church of San Giovanni was 
gorgeous with silk hangings and _ tall 
candles, whose orange lights shone like 
strange flame-flowers in the noon-tide; 
the air was heavy with lilies and the waft 
of incense ; the voices throbbed in it as 
they sang. Up above, ashaft of sunlight 
sought the gold in the mosaic dome; 
shifting, it found the gold in Dianora’s 
hair and shone full upon the ruddy head 
with its crown of silver narcissi. 

Dianora had finished her vague, innocent 
prayers to the Madonna and San Giovanni, 
and when the sunbeam fell upon her she 
-raised her face as if at a touch. 

Full in her eyes she met the burning 
gaze of another pair, more searching, more 
ardent than even the rays of an Italian 
sun. Instantly her white lids drooped, 
but there was a fascination about the 
pillar by which that gaze burned. Her 
eyes sought it again: she saw a pair ot 
comely silk-clad legs, she saw a sword 
with jewelled hilt, she saw a plumed cap 
held by the hand which rested upon it, 
she saw a great square-cut sapphire flash 
blue fire from that hand. ‘These dis- 
coveries were interesting and innocent: 
she adventured further, and raised her 
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lids the merest fraction. She saw a well- 
knit figure clad in embroidered doublet 
and mantle; yes, no—-it bore a design 
of entwined narcissi upon a soft blue 
ground. She blushed furiously and un- 
accountably, and said her prayers all over 
again. 

The bishop at the altar in mitre and 
cope of purple and silver continued the 
service unheeded by at least two of his 
congregation. Dianora fought against the 
power of that glance —a losing battle. 

Arrayed against her were love, the call 
of youth, and girlish curiosity—too strong 
a company for a mere sense of decorum 
to conquer. She lifted her eyes boldly 
past the square chin and sensitive mouth 
only to be put to the blush once more 
and routed. by the dark, ardent gaze. 

And so the fair encounter went on. 
At each blushing defeat Dianora gained 
new loveliness, till at the close of the 
unheeded benediction the young cavalier 
was futhoms deep in love and the girl’s 
heart was strangely stirred. 

The feasting and merrymaking of the 
rest of the day went by Dianora like a 
dim dream, in which her gay young 
cousins and friends moved as ghosts who 
chattered and jested of nothing. The 
solid world, with its sumptuous feasts, its 
laughing, dashing. company, its duennas 
put for the nonce into the background, 
seemed suddenly to have become unreal 
and unimportant. 

At the palace of Amerigo dei Bardi 
there was feasting unstinted, as _ befitted 
the honour of the head of that great house. 
All day long it continued in brimming 
measure, and the keen, subtle face of the 
lord of it all relaxed as he watched his 
young daughter flitting from group to 
group. Dream or reality, there were 
duties of hospitality for the daughter of 
that princely house to perform, and 
Dianora was of that spirit which would 
brook death rather than failure in a point 
of honour. 

When at last it was over, and she was 
free to seek the solitude of her own 
chamber, she gave a great sigh of relief. 
Now at last she could think undisturbed 
of that one vivid figure in this new world 
of dreams. 

Brigida unbraided her hair and let it 
hang in loose ripples over her shoulders. 
Tall wax candles stood on the table, 
luxury fit for the only child of Amerigo, 
and showed her her glowing face in the 














burnished steel mirror—another extrava- 
gance. 

“ Brigida,” she cried, turning suddenly, 
“could a man love this face, think 
you?” 

“ He could love his Excellency’s place 
and. purse, without doubt,” returned 
Brigida crankily. The generous wine 
and food had not warmed her thin blood, 
and she was anxious to return to the 
feast, not so much for what she could get 
as to make sure that the others had no 
more than she. 

‘“‘Senseless one! Iam not his Excel- 
lency. You have not answered me.” 

“There is the answer,” said Brigida, 
relaxing and pointing to the mirror. 
“Look within and you shall see where 
blooms a flower meet for any man’s 
plucking.” 

“A flower!” She laughed softly. 
“A narcissus, by any chance, think you, 
my old one?” She blushed and dimpled 
enchantingly. 

Madonna has not lost her childish 
taste for sweatmeats yet,” said Brigida 
significantly. ‘‘ Haste thee to bed, and 
do not keep my old bones up any 
longer.” 

‘“You are dismissed,” cried Dianora, 
clapping her hands lightly. “I will tie 
up my own hair, and blow out the candle 
and tuck myself up, and you will creep to 
your bed and soak your old bones in 
sleep, and dream that you are a rose in 
June, and that every day isa festa of the 
thrice-blessed San Giovanni.” 

Brigida went : the closing of the door 
behind her sent a waft of air through the 
room which made the candle-flames send 
long, wavering reflections across the mirror, 
and fluttered the tapestry against the 
wall. In the dim light the figures on it 
seemed to move. Dianora looked towards 
them and smiled. 

“Adam and Eva,” she whispered, 
stretching out her hands. “You were 
the first man and the first woman. Did 
you love each other greatly, 1 wonder ? 
Oh, Mother Eva, your hair is just like 
mine.” 

She pressed her hands to her hot 
cheeks. The current of air had ceased, 
and the room was very still. In the faint 


radius of candle-light only the figures of 
the first lovers in the garden showed: the 
shades of night hid the serpent and the 
Tree of Knowledge. 
Dianora blew out 


the candles and 
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climbed up into her great bed, where she 
lay with flushed cheeks and beating heart 
in the darkness. Faint sounds of merri- 
ment came from below—a snatch of song 
or the echo of a gust of laughter—but 
they only served to enhance the stillness 
of the night. 

Through the uncurtained window she 
watched the moon climb into the sky and 
disappear from her ijine of vision, leaving 
the world flooded in a clear cold light. 
Suddenly a new sound smote across the 
silence—the thrum of a lute, the first 
subdued notes of a song. She sat up in 
bed and listened. Oh that the throbbing 
of her pulses would cease, that she might 
hear better! Half-frightened at her own 
daring, she crept barefoot across the floor 
and peeped into the moonlit space 
beneath her window. Yes, it was he! 

There he stood, full in the light, made 
doubly plain by the contrast of sharply 
cut shadow of wall and loggia—the clear 
rays falling on his embroidered doublet, 
and winning a blue flash from his sapphire 
ring as he moved his hand to woo a soft 
accompaniment from his lute. 

From flutter and heart-beat she missed 
the opening words of his song, where he 
arraigned all the precious stones and 
jewels in the world, and sang how, despite 
their marvels, none—then the words grew 
clear and she held her breath to listen to 
each soft, passionate syllable— 


. is half so excellently gladdening 
As is my lady’s head uncoronalled. 
All beauty by her beauty is made dim ; 
Like to the stars she is for loveliness ; 
And with her voice she taketh away grief : 
She is fairer than a bud or than a leaf. 


The watcher in the tapestried chamber 
blushed and thrilled as the singer lifted 
his handsome face in the moonlight, and 
though he could not possibly see her, she 
felt once more the power of his eyes as 
her gaze met his through the darkness. 
He dropped—bare-headed—on his knee, 
and kissed the pavement where her foot 
might have trod, then moved backwards 
into the shadows, where the _ night 
swallowed him up. 

Dianora sighed and went back to her 
bed, where she slept but little until the 
June dawn heralded another day. She 
did not know that the wings of ‘Tragedy 
shadowed her young romance. In that 
respect her lover was wiser than she, for 
he knew that he was Ippolito dei Buon- 
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delmonti, and the Buondelmonti and the 
Bardi were sworn hereditary enemies. 
There was to be no marrying or giving 
in marriage between them—so much was 
certain ; but naturally enough, such cer- 
tainty was but fuel to the flame of love 
which consumed young Ippolito. 

He knew their love could only end in 
tragedy—-therefore he haunted Dianora 
like her shadow. When she walked in 
the evening with her father upon the 
Piazza Santa Reparata, his gaze would 
draw her glance towards the gaily clad 
group of young nobles from the midst of 
which he watched her wistfully. 

When she went to mass with Monna 
Giuliana or old Brigida, she could scarcely 
say her prayers for the feeling that his 
eyes were upon her. At night he stood 
beneath her window, sometimes silently 
at gaze, sometimes voicing his passion in 
song. 

He knew that a marriage between 
them was impossible, therefore it became 
a necessity; he knew that his love was 
hopeless, therefore it became an _ ob- 
session ; he knew that one might as easily 
mate fire and water as a Bardi and a 
Buondelmonte, therefore he demanded a 
miracle whereby the impossible might be 
made the obvious. In his veins the 
Buondelmonte blood ran hot and fierce: 
* All for love and the world well lost” 
should have been the motto of his house. 
Great lovers the Buondelmonte men had 
been, and Ippolito knew that he was not 
one of the coldest. 

At last, of all this knowledge he fell 
sick. A fever and a wasting illness con- 
sumed him, to which the doctors could 
give no name. His lady saw him no 
more, by moonlight or by sunlight, and 
for lack of such colour in her life her 
cheeks thereby grew something paler. 

‘The surgeon let a little of Ippolito’s hot 
blood, but to no avail ; the physician ex- 
perimented with his store of drugs : neither 
thought of the oldest of all prescriptions 
for such a disease—the sight of a ruddy 
flower-crowned head or the touch of a 
delicate hand. In the end it was a 
woman who found the cure. 

On an evening when Ippolito lay on 
his bed, spent and weary, he turned to 
his mother, who had never failed him, and 
laying his heavy head on her comfortable 
shoulder he told her all his torment in 
faltering tones, 

““My son !—my son!” she whispered, 
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with tender fingers on his hot temples, 


And again—“ My son !—my son!” 


Her touch soothed him, though he 
moved restlessly. ‘ Mother, 1 will die if 
she is not mine.” 

“Hush, my - dearest. 
well.” 

“* If you do not help me, I shall surely 
die.” 

“Lie still, son of mine. It is your 
mother who speaks—the mother who 
gave you life.” 

“It is my mother who must give me 
life again. Life is Dianora—Dianora is 
life. Without her I shall welcome 
death.” 

“Hush, Ippolito mo, you shall walk 
to life over my heart if you will. But 
how to do it?” 

She pondered, still stroking the burning 
head. At last she said : “I have thought 
ofa plan. To goto the Bardi themselves 
would be to cut one’s throat. How you 
got safely out of the Via dei Bardi night 
after night taxes belief!” She shuddered. 
“I will go to Madonna Contessa. You 
know her--a fat woman, compact of 
romance and good nature, as most fat 
women are. She has a villa at Monti- 
celli ; she is a cousin of your Dianora’s ; 
she will be moved to tears at your story, 
if I know my woman. Courage, my/son. 
The Vendemmia is coming. It may be 
that you, too, will have your harvest of 
grapes. Drink this and sleep, and trust 
your mother as always.” 

Ippolito drank the cooling draught 
without demur, kissed the hand he held, 
and turned and slept with it under his 
cheek. 

Madonna Buondelmonte never moved, 
though her arm grew cramped and stiff. 
Presently she had her reward in seeing 
Ippolito’s lips curve to a smile as he 
turned in his sleep and released her. 
The murmured name “ Dianora ” brought 
the hot prick of tears to her eyes, for now 
she knew that her son was hers no 
longer, and that she must arm and mount 
him for another service than her own. 


All © will be 


When the grapes were ripe for the 
gathering, Madonna Contessa invited all 
her friends and relations to her annual 
feast of the Vendemmia, among them 
Monna Giuliana and Dianora. 

Madonna Contessa hovered about the 
girl when she arrived: kissed her on both 














“There he stood, full in the light, made doubly plain by the contrast of sharply cut shadow of 
wall and loggia.” 
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cheeks, pressed her hands, smiled and 
sighed mysteriously. 

“These cheeks—they are a thought 
pale. The harvest sun must warm them 
to brightness. Go, gather the grapes, 
sing and make merry with the young ones, 
my little soul. Your aunt and I will 
renew our youth in the sight.” 

She darted a meaning look at Dianora, 
which the girl failed to understand. Yet, 
for a moment, her heart fluttered pain- 
fully, as she wondered if Ippolito could 
be there. ‘They had arrived a little late: 
the rest of the company was in the 
vineyard. 

It was a gay sight : the merry workers— 
girls in their graceful zémarre, white and 
pink and delicate blue, and youths in 
bravery of silk and velvet—lilting, laugh- 
ing, capping each other’s jests, flinging a 
challenge of song to be answered with gay 
wit on the instant, plucking the bunches 
of grapes from beneath their yellowing 
leaves, till the basket was piled high with 
fragrant, bloomy burdens, white and 
golden, rosy and deep red. In the back- 
ground beneath the trees waited the 
great white oxen with their soft black 
eyes, tassels of scarlet and orange hanging 
over their cool moist muzzles. 

The scene lost its colour when Dianora 
discovered that Ippolito was not among 
the throng, though she joined in the song 
and laughter till the sun rose high, and 
Madonna Contessa summoned the workers 
to rest and refreshment in the cool sala 
of the villa. 

Afterwards she drew Dianora aside. 
“You have tired yourself, my little soul ; 
you must rest.” 

The girl protested, but Madonna in- 
sisted. 

‘*My little room here is a well of rest 
and coolness. Bethink you, love, you 
have still many grapes to gather.” 

She opened the door, pushed the girl 
in, and closed it behind her, leaving her 
face to face with Ippolito. 

For one timeless moment they looked 
into each other’s eyes; then Ippolito 
flung himself at her feet, and seizing her 
hands, kissed them passionately, murmur- 
ing words which were sweeter than music 
to the girl’s ear. 

“Madonna! my flower! my lily! my 
cup of sweetness !” 

‘Nay, messere, you must not. 
will sit. You have been ill.” 


You 


“You heard, then ?” 
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“Ves, I heard.” 

“JT have been dead, and am 
again. You are my elixir of life.” 

“‘ Nay, messere is 

“T shall be ill again if you call me 
‘messere.’ ” 

‘* What then?” 

* Tppolito mz.” 

** Ippolito ‘i 

“__mio, for 1 am_ yours till death, 
which soon will claim me if you are not 
kind.” 

“To save you, then—Ippolito mio /” 
She blushed divinely. ‘This time it was 
not her hand he kissed. 

To make an end of raptures, it was a 
rosy, exalted Dianora and a miraculously 
cured Ippolito whom Madonna Contessa 
found sitting very close together when 
she entered her little boudoir an hour or 
two later. 

They both poured forth a torrent of 
words, confiding in her instantly. 

“ Ah, Madonna!” 

“Angel of goodness ” (this Ippolito). 

Will you help us still further ? ” 

“You must finish what you have 
begun, and make us one. We cannot be 
parted again, perhaps for ever.” 

“No, no.” Dianora shuddered. 

“It is useless to appeal to our fathers. 
They are inexorable, their hatred is 
generations deep. But we, why should 
we suffer? Our love is as strong as their 
hate ss 

“ Stronger even.” 

“Help us, Madonna. Can you, who 
have already done so much, find us a 
priest to marry us?” 

The lady raised her plump _ hands. 
“Children, thrice-foolish ones, or thrice- 
wise, I know not which, let me speak. Let 
me think first, which is more important.” 
She pondered, finger on lip, then started 
joyously. “Of course, it jumps to the 
eyes! Fra Bernardo, my little priest, is 
here. I know what I know!”—she 
nodded mysteriously—“ what he would not 
like others to know. The least little 
turn of the screw—not to hurt, no, no, 
but just to remind him of my knowledge. 
Courage, my children. All will go with 
its own feet.” She left them. 

Thus it came to pass that Dianora— 
who had left the Via dei Bardi that 
morning a pale girl, who suffered because 
her lover was ill and she must remain in 
ignorance of his plight—returned to that 
grim street of fortresses a happy bride, 


alive 





























flushed with kisses and the wine of love, 
living on memories and the anticipation 
of their next meeting. 

Theirs was the old device of silken 
ladder and rope let down from window at 
dead of night. 

Brigida had never been so’ dilatory or 
so clumsy as on the night of that first 
assignation, nor Dianora so impatient. 

‘* Madonna, I think you are sickening 
for a fever,” said Brigida, with a suspici- 
ous glance down her long nose. ‘“ Your 
cheeks, your hands—— ” 

“TI burn with impatience because you 
are so stupid.” 

“[—stupid? Santissima, the poor don- 
zella must indeed have a_ cooling 
draught.” 

“T will fling it over you if you bring it,” 
cried Dianora, who could have shrieked 
with impatience. 

At last she got rid of her, made fast the 
door, and when the house was still, crept 
to the window. With trembling fingers 
she lifted the cord which she was to let 
down when she heard Ippolito’s signal. 
Ah, there it was—a low whistle and a few 
soft notes sung almost below his breath— 


For with her voice she taketh away grief: 
She is fairer than a bud or than a leaf. 


She peeped out, trembling with joy, 
her hair tumbling about her shoulders. 

Madonna! \Vhat was that? The ring 
of armed heels upon the pavement, the 
clatter of swords, the sudden flare of 
torches. Heavens! it was the patrol of 
the Podesta, who nightly paraded the 
streets for the safety of Florence. 

Ippolito: swiftly took flight as they 
rounded the corner, but it was too late. 
He was caught, pinioned, and straightway 
taken off to the palace of the Podesta, a 
prisoner. 

His cap, with the silken ladder coiled 
therein, had fallen to the ground. ‘That 
was taken too—a damning piece of 
evidence. 

Next morning, pale but resolute, he 
was brought before the Podesta, the chief 
foreign magistrate of Florence, who sat in 
his great Hall of Justice surrounded by 
all the panoply of office—bodyguard of 
armed men, glitter of lifted spears, scarlet 
and white of floating banners. 

The Podesta, an ambitious man, whose 
keen, dry face was alight with curiosity, 
interrogated him as to the object of his 
nocturnal designs on the Palazzo Bardi, 
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Ippolito, whose love was informed by a 
fine youthful chivalry, had decided to bring 
his own name to ignominy rather than 
that of his young bride. “I went there 
with intent to rob,” he declared, throwing 
back his head and meeting the Podesta’s 
eyes with a defiant honesty. 

The Podesta had had to do with 
thieves before, and scented a mystery. 
““How now? To rob?” he queried, with 
bent brows. “I cannot believe that one 
of your house can have sunk so low.” 

“You asked: I answered.” 

A murmur ran through the hall. The 
Podesta turned and gave an order: “ Let 
the young man’s father be sent for.” 

The elder Buondelmonte, a fine man 
of noble presence, slightly bowed by his 
night’s knowledge, was not long in 
answering the summons. He came to 
the court with a following of kinsmen 
and retainers, and took his stand near his 
son with a quiet dignity which bent but 
did not break Ippolito’s resolution. 

Once more the Podesta put the 
question: once more Ippolito gave the 
same answer. 

“My son a thief?” broke forth the 
father. ‘I will not believe it. My son, 
deny this. It is impossible.” 

“It is the truth.” 

“But what did you go to rob?” 
queried the Podesta. 

“The Bardi are rich, they have many 
precious things— jewels faltered 
Ippolito, the deep blush of shame dyeing 
his cheek for the first time. He did not 
dare to look at his father. 

““My son, when did I deny you aught ? 
If you wanted money, you had but to ask. 
No, I cannot believe it. See you, Messer 
Podesta, the thing is clear as daylight. 
‘The poor boy is mad: he has been ili; I 
will see that he is put under proper 
restraint.” 

The Podesta shook his head. ‘‘ There 
is no madness there. I wish, for the sake 
of the Buondelmonti, that I could do as 
you wish. You know the law as well as 
I, messere. You will see, therefore, that 
I can but do my duty.” 

“Tppolito! Speak. Say it was to 
play the gallant—say it was a youthful 
folly, a moonstruck madness! Ippolito, 
I cannot believe that you are a thief!” 

Ippolito breathed hard and straightened 
himself with a quiver, but did not answer. 

Messer Buondelmonte, with slow, diffi- 
cult tears streaming down his cheeks, 
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turned to the Podesta and began a fresh 
appeal, but to no avail. The law must 
take its course: there was not one sentence 
for the poor and one for the Buondelmonti: 
justice must be done, and it was the 
young man himself who, by his own con- 
fession, had sentenced himself to death. 

The black flag was hoisted from the 
balcony of the Podesta’s palace, convey- 
ing its message of doom to the eye, while 
from the turret above boomed the great 
bell to let those Florentines who could 
not see the grim emblem hear for them- 
selves that a malefactor was condemned 
to death. 

Justice, O pofpolani, for the rich as well 
as for the poor. Yet the Podesta, worthy 
holder of the scales, was not altogether 
satisfied with his day’s work. 

Fury and consternation raged in the 
house of Buondelmonte. Nothing could 
make them believe that Ippolito had 
intended a vulgar robbery: the feud 
between the families was deep and bitter, 
but it had a dignity above such petty 
ignominy. The truth dawned on none 
save his mother, and her lips were sealed. 
She was of the Infangati,;whose motto 
was ‘ Death before dishonour,” and she 
understood her boy’s heart. She could 
only weep and fast and pray without 
ceasing, while he commended his soul to 
God, and asked, as a last request, that he 
should be taken down the Via dei Bardi 
on his way to the scaffold. 

And Dianora? Dianora was going 
through her dark hour uncomforted. 

When she recovered trom the swoon 
into which she had fallen on seeing her 
lover dragged away by the guard, she 
crawled to her bed and lay there more 
dead than alive. So Brigida found her 
next morning. 

“Ha! Isaid you hada fever.” She 
nodded with satisfaction. “Had you 
taken my draught last night you would 
have been well to-day.” 

The girl submitted tamely to Brigida’s 
ministrations, wept a little, like a weary 
child, slept, woke, and wept again. She 
felt spent and beaten, and dead to the 
world. 

Murmurs floated through the great 
palace ; a buzz of tidings, an atmosphere 
of pleasurable excitement. Towards 
evening, on subtle waves, the sense of 
it penetrated Dianora’s chamber. She 
sat up in bed and pushed the hair from 
her brow, 
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“There is something 
Brigida,” she said restlessly. 
not get well till I hear the news. 
out for me what it is.” 

“TI need not leave you for the dis- 
covery,” answered Brigida with a malicious 
twitch of her nose. “It is news that 
should delight you, Madonna—discomfi- 
ture to your enemies.” 

*“* My enemies?” 

“Yes, the Buondelmonti. They say 
that Messer Ippolito has been taken like 
a thief in the night—yes, but a veritable 
thief—and is to be executed to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” came faintly from the 
bed. 

“Ves, to-morrow. It is a pity in a 
way, for they say he is a very proper 
fellow, but the news is like old wine to 
his Excellency and your cousins. It is 
pleasant for them to hear of the humbling 
of the Buondelmonti. They have the 
devil’s- own pride, they say, but now it 
will be trailed in the dust. Whois proud 
to have a son a common thief? Eh, 
Santissima, she has fainted! Well, she 
would have news.” 

Grumbling, she brought restoratives, 
but it was long before Dianora awoke to 
the sound of that babbling voice. 


happening, 
“T shall 
Find 


The morning dawned sunny and joyous. 

Dianora looked on the world with heavy 
eyes. ; 
She was dressed in a pale green silk 
simarra which served to heighten her 
pallor ; her ruddy head dropped a little as 
if too heavy for the slender white neck. 
She was a broken narcissus to-day as she 
leant on the little ledge of the loggia to 
steady herself, and looked on the familiar 
scene with half-seeing eyes. 

Away in the distance Monte Morello 
was wrapped in a purple mist; nearer 
were the silver-grey slopes of olive-yards ; 
below her on one side was the street, on 
the other the Arno and the red roofs of 
Florence with square turrets rising here 
and there. She scanned the huddle of 
palaces and narrow streets for that black 
emblem of her sorrow, but before she 
could discover it the sound of a bell 
near at hand drew her attention to the 
street. 

Round the corner where the patrol had 
come that fatal night—was it centuries 
ago, or merely days ?—came a grim pro- 
cession. 

Priests in their black and white, tolling 
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the requiem for one about to die, a knot 
of men-at-arms, and in their midst a 
prisoner—Ippolito, her lover, her hus- 
band. 

The horror of the situation rushed over 
her like a flood; like a flood it swept 
away the dark oppression which had 
bound her, swept away thoughts of self, 
thoughts of father, thoughts of kinsmen. 
Light shone in the clouded places of her 
mind at last; her way was clear. It was 
for her sake he had come to this pass ; 
for her honour he had told the brave lie ; 
she and no other could save him. 

With her purpose strength came to her 
trembling limbs. She rushed down the 
stairs, down the corridors, through the 
hall, across the courtyard, and out the 
great gates into the street. 

She pushed her way through the crowd, 
through the men-at-arms, to Ippolito’s 
side, crying: “This is my husband, I 
swear it. He is guilty of no other crime 
than that of sacrificing his honour to 
save mine.” 

She clasped the astonished Ippolito’s 
hand and kissed it. 

“My love! My husband!” Then 
turning to the captain of the guard, she 
sank on her knees before him, a slim 
green figure, all-imploring, a suppliant 
whose tender grace might melt a heart of 
stone. Love lent her words wings as 
she pleaded for Ippolito’s pardon ; they 
flew straight to the heart of the captain, 
who was, above all, a man. 

He despatched a messenger to the Via 
Proconsolo, and ordered that the pro- 
cession should retrace its steps. 

The little company faced about, but 
this time there were two prisoners instead 
of one. Hand in hand they trod the 
rough cobbled streets, but to Dianora 
they were as the golden pavements of 
Heaven, for was she not side by side with 
her love, whom she had thought she would 
never see again on this side of the Gates? 

She walked the crowded street hand-in- 
hand with her husband, coronalled with 
joy as fora bridal in a lit and perfumed 
church. 

As they neared the palace of the 
Podesta she turned and looked into his 
face. For the first time doubt shook her 
at what she read therein. 

“ Beloved, are you not happy ?” 

“Happy in your love as a crowned 
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king,” he answered, “all unworthy as I 
am. But oh, my soul, I fear for your 
safety.” In his heart, maybe, lurked a 
boyish disappointment at the vainness of 
his fine sacrifice, but he could not voice 
that. 

‘I have no fears when I am by your 
side,” Dianora answered proudly. 

In the Hall of Justice the Podesta, who 
had hastily donned his robe of office, 
awaited them. The throng surged after 
them, pressed forward, eager and 
curious, 

Dianora released her husband’s hand 
and stepped forward. She spoke not 
only with words but with her beauty. 

“My husband a thief?” she cried at 
last with sparkling eyes and glowing 
cheeks. ‘‘ Messer Podesta, how could 
you look in his face and believe that 
calumny? Before you and all Florence 
I declare that he is a most proud and 
noble knight who sacrificed what was 
dearer to him than his life—his honour— 
in order to save the fair fame of his lady.” 

The Podesta’s shrewd face relaxed to a 
smile. 

“Madonna, it is ill to contradict a 
lady, but I must risk that slur, and say 
that when Messer Buondelmonte affirmed 
that he went to the Palazzo Bardi to steal 
it was but the truth he spoke.” 

“Messer Podesta ——” 

“Did he not seek to rob Amerigo dei 
Bardi of his most precious jewel?” asked 
the Podesta. 

A murmur of applause buzzed through 
the hall, but was hushed as the judge 
continued : 

‘** Nevertheless, it was a theft which all 
but a blind man would forgive him, and 
before God, Madonna Buondelmonte, if 
the power of the Signoria and the Priors 
can avail, this marriage of two such faith- 
ful souls shall be ratified and publicly 
acknowledged. To that I pledge you my 
word.” 


How the Podesta kept his word may 
be read in the old chronicles of Florence, 
which relate at length of the great 
wedding-feast which symbolised the 
healing of the feud between the Bardi 
and the Buondelmonti—a feast at which 
Madonna Contessa and the yielding Fra 
Bernardo were not among the least 
honoured of the guests, 
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“The turning was as dangerous as breaking a girth, for if caught in the trough of the sea one was 
sure to come a cropper.” 


CANOEING IN THE SURF. 


BY A. W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK. 


takin’ no chances,” said the cap- 

tain after he had anchored the 
Irene with a big cable to a tree on the 
bank. 

We were in Charlotte Harbour near 
Gasparilla Pass, separated by a strip of 
land a few yards wide from the beach on 
which the waves of the Gulf of Mexico 
beat with slow, pulsating roar. As the 
gale made fishing impossible, the photo- 
grapher and I walked across to the beach 
and sat on a palmetto log where the wind 
sprinkled us with fleecy foam from the 
crests of the breakers and occasional 
waves slapped our legs with playful -im- 
pertinence. 

That morning a tarpon had towed my 
canoe far out in the Gulf, and we got back 
to the coast barely in time to escape the 
storm. 

“ How would you like to: be out there 
now, in the Baéy?” said the man with 
the camera, as he lifted his legs out of 
reach of an oncoming seventh wave. 

“ What’s the matter with finding out ?” 
I replied, and went to the cruising boat, 
returning with the captain, the cook, and 
the canoe, which we had christened Bady. 
The camera-man, looking seaward, scented 
trouble in the air and hastily prepared 
his “ first aid to the injured ” apparatus. 

The cook, who said he couldn’t swim, 
kept in easy water, but the captain went 
out in the breakers with me to hold the 
canoe until I could tumble aboard. The 
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first breaker that we met rolled entirely 
over me, tore the canoe from my grasp, 
tossed it in the air and dropped it on 
the captain’s head. His face was soon 
covered with blood, and he insisted, at 
first, that his ear had been cut off. We 
poured the water out of the swamped 
canoe and again waded with it out into 
the surf. We practised guiding it over 
the breakers, learned to hold it against 
the wind which tossed it in the air, and 
were taught to let it go and to dive away 
from it when the solid water swept us 
from our feet and took our craft in 
charge. After we had succeeded in steer- 
ing it smoothly over a‘ breaker, the cap- 
tain held the canoe on one side while 
I scrambled into it from the other and 
was at work with my paddle when the 
next breaker came toppling over me. It 
lifted the bow of the canoe till it seemed 
to me to be pointing to the zenith, and 
the wind catching it compelled me to 
struggle to hold my course. ‘The whole 
canoe rose on the wave until 1 appeared 
to be paddling in the air, then the bow 
dropped and the little craft glided down 
the declivity in smooth water under per- 
fect control, 

When I met the next wave the canoe 
climbed easily up its frowning front, 
balanced a moment on the crest, and 
slid smoothly down into the next 
valley. I paddled out beyond the foam- 
tipped breakers to the unbroken waves, 
over which my tiny craft floated like 
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a bubble. Back and forth I-played with 
the canoe, sometimes coming close to the 
beach in all the foam and fury of a break- 
ing wave, then backing strongly with my 
paddle, the wave left me, and I turned the 
canoe with its bow to meet the next. 
Never was there another so joyous a 
sport nor so delightful a playfellow as Old 
Ocean. I sat alone in the pretty little 
canoe, facing the gale that tried to take 
away my breath, dipping my paddle first 
on one side and then on the othet, hold- 
ing the knife-like bow in the teeth of the 
wind, rejoicing when it cut into the mass 
of flying foam that streamed from the 
breaking top of each great wave as it sped 
toward me. When the waves tossed my 
canoe in the air, as they rolled under it, 
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between two waves. On these occasions 
I often escaped shipwreck by narrow 
margins, and once found my canoe, 
despite my utmost exertions, exactly 
parallel with a big wave which broke the 
instant before it struck me. It curled 
over my head and seemed to drop an 
ocean of water and foam into the canoe, 
smothering me and rolling canoe and 
cargo over and over. Yet the spirit of 
friendly fun continued to possess me, and 
as the water engulfed me, turned me 
upside-down, rolled me shoreward and 
thumped me on the sand, I just held 
my breath as I continued to play the 
game and counted my pommelling as 
a bit of rough play to be paid for in kind 
when I got the upper hand. 

















‘We poured the water out of the swamped canoe.” 


I got glimpses of rows of advancing 
breakers, of white-caps behind them that 
extended to the horizon, and revelled in 
a strange exaltation. I sported with the 
waves, backing away as one approached 
so that I rode slowly and smoothly over it, 
paddling furiously against another until in 
rough playfulness it Jifted me almost out 
of the water and dropped me heavily in 
the valley behind it. Against others I 
held the canoe diagonally while balancing 
it with the paddle as with the easy gait of 
a rocking-chair it rode over them. | felt 
I was master of the waves 

But there was a weak link in the chain 
of my control. As I sat of necessity in 
the middle of the canoe, I could turn it 
around but slowly, and was sometimes 
short of time when I tried to go about 





After I had scrambled to my feet in shoal 
water, recovered the canoe and dragged 
it ashore, I sat down by the camera-man 
to recover the breath which had been 
beaten out of me. I thought he looked 
low in his mind, and told him so, asking 
if he had been worried about me. He 
replied that perhaps it was disappoint- 
ment that had affected him, since for 
a minute it had really looked as if some- 
thing exciting, in his line, was about to 
bappen. I couldn’t rebuke him as he 
merited, for he knew of the happening of 
twenty years before, when at that same 
pass, within a stone’s throw of where we 
then sat, a sloop was capsized and its 
owner left clinging to the wreckage. _ On 
that occasion I chanced to be hunting, 
with a harpoon, in a skiff near by, and 


























shouted to my boatman to hurry, while I 
paddled fiercely with my pole. He re- 
plied to my appeal : 

‘“What’s the hurry ? We're sure to save 
him.” 

“Save him!” I yelled. “I don’t want 
to save him. I want to photograph him !” 

Returning to my sport, I became 
circumspect, and thereafter either paddled 
beyond the breakers before turning to- 
ward the shore, or backed the canoe up 
to the beach without turning. It was 
strenuous play, and after another half- 
hour I was glad to help the captain mount 
the canoe to take his turn with the 
breakers, while I rested upon the beach. 
He may have taken fewer chances than 
I; at least he wasn’t dismounted, although 
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the breakers. He met with no mishap 
such as I had suffered, owing doubtless to 
the advantage he possessed in not being 
under fire of a camera as he wielded his 
paddle. 

The difficulty of controlling the canoe 
from amidships and the impossibility 
of a single occupant staying in one 
end of it as long as it took him to get 
there in that rough water induced us to 
try the canoe in the surf with a double 
load. ‘The captain and the cook held the 
canoe while the camera-man and I tried 
to mount it. We made many attempts 
but never succeeded in getting aboard 
contemporaneously, ‘There were too many 
of us, the big waves tangled us up, 
bumped us against one another and 

















“And slid down into the trough like a runaway automobile 


he sometimes had to paddle desperately 
to turn the canoe in time to meet, bow 
on, the approaching breakers. As the 
skill of the captain increased and the 
chance of disaster lessened, I saw 
the expectant look fade from the face of 
the camera-man and he apparently lost 
interest in the game ; but when the captain 
brought back the canoe and told the cook 
that it was now his turn, he picked up his 
camera and the ‘light of anticipation 
beamed again in his eye, only to die out 
once more when the cook, despite all 
persuasion, peremptorily refused to enjoy 
himself in that way. After futile efforts 
to persuade the cook to change his mind, 
the camera-man laid aside the tools of his 
trade and climbed into the canoe while 
the captain and I held it for him among 





whacked us with the canoe, so we sent 
the cook back to the beach. ‘Then the 
camera-man and the captain hung on to 
the canoe until a breaker had passed, 
when I climbed hastily aboard and 
grabbed my paddle. The captain now 
held the canoe against wind and wave, 
I helped with the paddle, and the camera- 
man tumbled aboard just as a breaker 
swept over us, knocking everything end- 
wise, 

After a substantial repetition of the 
performance and a few variations by 
way of response to the encores of the 
cook, we changed our tactics and the 
camera-man and I carried the canoe 
across the strip of beach to the smooth 
water of Charlotte Harbour, where we 
embarked. We paddled under the lee of 
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the land until we reached Gasparilla Pass, 
then, facing the storm, struck out for the 
Gulf by way of the deep channel of the 
pass over waves which, though big, were 
not breaking badly. We were kneeling 
in the narrow bow and stern of the 
cranky craft, our centre of gravity was 
dangerously high for the rough water and 
the strong wind, and as we climbed the 
heavy waves the canoe seemed to have lost 
its lightness and its life, while a lack of 
co-ordination developed in the paddles 
upon which our safety depended. The 
double load narrowed the margin between 
the gunwale and the water until each 
white-capped wave spilled some of its 
crest into the canoe. It is one thing to 
play with breakers on the coast and quite 
another to risk being swamped in a swift 
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tidal current sweeping through a deep 
pass. ‘The water became more turbulent, 
the waves bigger and more broken as we 
advanced, and when one of them broke 
and spilled a bucketful of solid water over 
the side of the craft we turned about and 
paddled with all convenient speed for the 
harbour. We carried the canoe back to 
the outer beach, I resumed my play with 
the waves, and continued to furnish 
material for the camera-man until his 
plate-box was empty. 

‘Then for the last time I crossed the 
moving hills and valleys till I reached the 
outer line of breakers, and choosing a big 
wave, paddled and rode upon its crest, 
landing upon the beach with all the 
enthusiasm with which a cowboy strikes 
town after a round-up. 
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“Choosing a big wave, | paddled and rode upon its crest, landing upon the beach with all the enthusiasm 
with which a cowboy strikes town after a round-up.” 


A SONG. 


‘THE roses grew about your cottage door— 
They grow no more; 

The honeysuckle round the apple bough 
Is faded now. 


They lived for you: and when your face was gone, 
Their day was done; 

Their*sun went down, and left them broken-hearted, 
When you departed. 





K. C. 




















AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S VISIT TO POTSDAM. 


A SIDELIGHT ON THE 
GERMAN MILITARY SYSTEM, 


SOCIAL SIDE OF THE 


BY MOSTYN BIRD. 


tied up tight in red tape,” I said 

viciously. ‘‘You know you are 
a perfect darling yourself, Katarina, but 
you live in a deep, deep groove; and if 
some one doesn’t dig you out of it soon, 
you'll take root there !” 

My whilom schoolfellow blinked her 
mild blue eyes placidly, and said she 
could see the advantage of taking root 
in the groove Fate had dropped you into. 
Her groove includes also a big, fair hus- 
band in a smart uniform, and a small, fair 
baby under a down quilt, both as good- 
tempered and lethargic as her handsome 
self. The husband spends his whole life 
in the smart uniform at the Barracks, 
and the baby spends all its time in its 
perambulator under the down quilt— 
under two down quilts when it goes out- 
of-doors. 

“You lead the hum-drum life of a 
tradesman’s wife, and you are only 
twenty, Katarina,” I said morosely. 
“You'll be an old woman at thirty!” 

“T shall be a very stout one, I expect,” 
smiled Katarina, unmoved in her groove 
by my spadework. 

“It isn’t that I am not enjoying my 
visit here, you know,” I hastened to 
assure my hostess. ‘“ But coming fresh 
from an English military station, the 
contrast of the busy lives, half frivolous, 
half useful, that they lead there, and— 
THIs !—fills me with new thoughts about 
the whole thing.” 

Since Katarina seemed inclined to 
listen respectfully to my views, I seized 
the opportunity to air them. 

“The object of an Englishwoman’s 
education is to combine the really useful 
and the gracefully frivolous in such nice 
proportions that she shall satisfy both God 
and Mammon, and incidentally lead an en- 
joyable and interesting existence,” I said 
sententiously. ‘‘The goal of a German 
girl’s education is merely marriage,” I 
said with scorn. “I don’t say, mind, 
that it is a less worthy object in life, but 
it certainly tends to narrowness. Where 
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a few weak little ripples of modern 
thought have stirred the stagnant waters, 
the result is usually disappointing. In 
place of housekeeping the girl spends her 
time on the sofa reading novels. It is 
only the older women of strong character 
who seem to have energy. This narrow- 
ness of outlook is specially noticeable in 
a military station like Potsdam.” 

“Don’t you admire soldiers?” asked 
Katarina in great surprise. 

I laughed. “I admire them as pretty 
pictures, but to talk to—my dear, they 
have but one idea—the Regiment! Mili- 
tary service! There is nothing else in 
their lives, except a little temporary sen- 
timent for some Fraulein or other. ‘They 
run along their little grooves with never 
a glance aside, their well-cut noses point- 
ing straight ahead at a Field Marshal's 
baton—or whatever is your equivalent!” 

“Devotion to duty is a good thing,” 
said Katarina calmly. 

“No doubt it makes for efficiency 
as soldiers,” I conceded. “‘They are 
splendid soldiers, yes: the army is mag- 
nificent. But this absorption makes 
them dreadfully uninteresting as men. 
They are so narrow. ‘They don’t take an 
interest in anything outside the Barracks.” 

Katarina wrinkled her forehead per- 
plexedly. “I am sure Karl takes a great 
interest in Bubchen and in my cookery, 
and 

“Karl is splendid ; I'll make him the 
exception to the rule,” I said to Karl’s 
wife. “ Besides, his wife and baby are so 
bewitching that 

“He loves music and riding,” said 
Katarina, scarcely satisfied that I had 
done her man justice. “You cannot 
call him narrow.” 

I hastily agreed with her. ‘“ There 
you have a real point—they are nearly 
all keen on music, these officer boys. It 
is a most striking trait in their simple 
characters.” 

Lieutenant Kraft was announced at 
this moment, and after formal salutations 
and the unhitching of his clanking sword, 
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sat himself uncomfortably down upon 
a little gilt-legged chair. Katarina, as 
hostess and married lady, sat upon the 
red velvet sofa behind a small table. 
Being a foreigner, 1 failed to perceive 
the unconventionality of my perch upon 
the railing of the dais arrangement in the 
window, until reminded of it by the half- 
shocked glances the brave lieutenant stole 
at my dangling toes. 

There was a slight pause before he 
opened the conversation, which made me 
wonder if I had unsettled any of his 
front teeth when he had gallantly bent to 
kiss my hand. I never seem to remem- 
ber this pretty ceremony in time, and in 
attempting to give a hearty handshake my 
knuckles usually come smartly into con- 
tact with the amiable gentlemen’s chins. 

Lieutenant Kraft was in the First 
Regiment of Foot Guards, Karl’s own 
regiment, which seems to be much like 
our Grenadiers. ‘They wear high-peaked 
caps with flat plates in front, such as you 
see in pictures of ‘Guards under Marl- 
borough,’ which gives them a nice old- 
fashioned and distinguished appearance. 

The Lieutenant inquired if Karl were 
to be at the ‘‘ Liebesmal” to-night. 

“ What’s that ?” I promptly asked, and 
was told it was a sort of regimental frolic. 
There is a dinner, with speeches and 
singing, and much beer is consumed, and 
there are beautiful decorations of flowers, 
and bouquets for each diner. Apparently 
most regiments give these feasts. I 
fancied that he showed some secrecy as 
to the actual nature of the orgies that 
take place, but that may have been my 
imagination. It seemed to me there 
must be more than the simple pleasures 
he had enumerated to bring such a glow 
of anticipation to his boyish face. 

“Fraulein wants to see the gay life of 
Potsdam,” Katarina told him presently. 
“Please suggest something she might do.” 

He looked at me with an unwilling 
admiration for my boldness. 

‘* Have you seen the troops manceuvring 
on the Bornstetter Feld? The Emperor 
was there this morning.” 

“Yes, I have seen that,” I said gently. 

The Bornstetter Feld is the Champs de 
Mars of Potsdam, and I had seen the 
stately evolutions of cavalry and infantry 
upon its arid surface many times, and had 
watched the Emperor riding out there 
with the mounted band of the Gardes du 
Corps playing before him. He looks 
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very fine in the splendid uniform of the 
Gardes du Corps, with the great golden 
eagle on his helmet ; and the Crown Prince 
rides at his side, with the mischievous 
twinkle of his blue eye temporarily 
obscured. 

“Tt is a pity it is still winter, and you 
cannot come for a sail on the Havel in 
my boat,” the Lieutenant remarked. It 
sounded attractive, and on further ques- 
tioning he waxed quite eloquent on the 
joys of yachting. And I learned that 
numbers of officers have yachts, and that 
their chief amusement is sailing about the 
broad reaches of the Havel river, and the 
Wann See. He promised to take me for 
a drive in his motor, and show me as 
well as he could from the shore the best 
sailing-places! And added to the de- 
lights of this prospect a suggestion that 
we should be rowed out to his little boat 
and see as much of her as her winter garb 
would permit. “And there are bigger 
yachts, whose owners I know, that I can 
show you, too,” he said handsomely. 


Katarina came into the room to find 
me poring over a page of fine German 
writing. ‘‘What have you got here?” 
she asked, lifting the stiff bouquet that 
lay on my knee. 

‘* As far as I can read this, it says it is 
from Lieutenant Kraft, his ‘ Liebesmal’ 
gift.” 

Katarina takes the duties of a chaperone 
seriously. She grew very pink ; she said 
it was a Frechheit; and she plunged the 
poor bouquet head downwards in the 
waste-paper basket. 

* What’s that?” I said. 

‘** An impertinence,” said she. 

“Nonsense,” I said; “it’s a joke.” 
And I rescued the bouquet and set it 
upon the table like a stout little ballet- 
dancer pirouetting on one stumpy and 
rather shapeless leg. I drew the attention 
of my prim hostess to the cut-paper frills 
that gave such a suggestive touch to the 
resemblance. 

“You are a year younger than I——” 
began Katarina. 

“But I am years wiser,” I laughed. 
** Don’t be serious, Katarina.” 

“These things are serious. Karl sent 
me his bouquets from the ‘ Liebesmal.’” 

“And you married him? Good 
gracious! Well, I can claim exemption 
as a foreigner,” I laughed. ‘‘ Come out 
with me. I want to go up to the terrace 
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of ‘Sans Souci’ and look again at that 
splendid bronze loot.” 

“Do you mean the Chinese astronomi- 
cal figures that were brought from the 
Winter Palace at Pekin ?” 

“That is exactly what I did mean 
when I said ‘loot,’” said 1. 


Reassured about a character he had 
once feared to be flighty by the intelligent 
interest I had shown in the hibernating 
yachts, Lieutenant Kraft inspired his 
mother to invite me, with Katarina, to 
“Five O'clock” (the word “ tea” under- 
stood). This entertainment did not 
begin at 5, as might be imagined, but at 
3-45, and it lasted till 7! Certainly I 
have not paid a visit of such duration to 
English friends, except where I have 
enough subjects of interest in common to 
last at least a week. But with all due 
allowances made, I do not think that 
German ladies have the gift of conversa- 
tion. Questions and answers fell tone- 
lessly upon the stagnant air. There was 
an excellent tea, and after it a mild 
excitement was provided for the stranger 
in showing her the entire flat. Every 
labour-saving device was fully explained— 
the clean and neat kitchen, with its im- 
maculate stove of white tiles and polished 
brass (cooking is practically all done over 
gas-rings), the little swabs, like drumsticks 
with woolly heads, and, in fact, the entire 
domestic economy, were exhibited with a 
matter-of-fact kind of pride. The price 
paid for everything, from the new carpet 
to the old picture, was revealed with an 
engaging frankness which the visitor was 
expected to emulate. 

With Lieutenant Kraft’s mother I had 
a conversation much as follows: 

“What nice stuff Fraulein’s dress is 
made of! How do you call him ?” 

“Tt calls itself ‘ satin charmeuse,’ ” said 
Fraulein, 

“Ts it expensive ?” 

**No, 1 don’t think so.” 

“How much per metre does she cost?” 

*Er—I do not quite know,” began 
Fraulein uncomfortably, but spurred by 
the growing surprise and scorn on 
Madame’s face, hazarded desperately, 
“About five shillings.” 

“That is not dear. How wide is she?” 

“One yard,” said Fraulein, with an 
inventiveness born of patriotism. 

**No, it is not dear. -How much does 
the whole dress cost you?” 
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“Seven guineas,” said Fraulein cheer- 
fully, on surer ground. 

“But the dressmaker makes a profit 
colossal!” Madame threw up her hands 
in horror. ‘She robs you, dear Fraulein.” 

“Perhaps the stuff is more than five 
shillings,” suggested Fraulein feebly, 
anxious not to wrong a British tradesman 
in foreign eyes. 

“Did you not buy it? Do you not 
know it to have cost five shillings?” 
queried Madame severely. 

“No-o. I went to the dressmaker 
and said, ‘Make me a grey dress,’ and 
this is it,” I confessed meekly. 

“But then you have no means of 
knowing how much profit she makes 
from you?” 

*““No—no, of course not. But you 
see, if I say to her ‘It is too much,’ she 
merely says, ‘Then you cannot have a 
dress of grey satin ; I will make you one 
of black serge.’ ‘hen, since I want a 
grey satin, and in no case wish for a 
black serge, 1 am in her hands,” I argued 
plausibly. 

“That is not our way of buying our 
clothes,” Madame assured me. “For this 
stuff I gave 4 mark 50 per metre: I 
took my 10 metres to the dressmaker. 
I said, ‘Make me this dress and I will 
pay you 25 marks,’ That was 70 marks. 
For the trimming and the lining I paid 
15 marks. Here is my dress complete 
for 85 marks; and I know that all to 
whom my money has gone have been 
paid their just due.” 

“How admirable is your method, 
Madame!” said Fraulein, with a critical 
eye upon the finished article. 

And I was here struck afresh with the 
narrow limits within which both officers 
and their ladies live and work. This 
serious dame has none of the multifarious 


duties and interests of an Englishwoman - 


in a similar position. “The Barracks” 
here gives no entertainment to civilians 
in which the ladies of the regiment bear a 
prominent part. There seem to be no 
little plans for the amusement, education, 
or assistance of the men’s wives and 
children, whereby idle people are made 
busy, as with us. The men are only 
fighting units ; matrimony is not on their 
programme, as philanthropy is not on the 
programme of these ladies. 

The officers mostly live with their 
dependants in flats about the town, and 
you meet them in crowds in the early 
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making their way to their 
Barracks. ‘The footboards of the trams 
are all adorned with gay uniforms. ‘They 
are much in evidence in the streets all day 
long, owing to this conspicuous uniform, 
which they seem only to discard for their 
sleeping-suit. 

If you stay with an officer’s family in 
Potsdam it does not mean that you play 
tennis with the officers all the morning, 
drive on the regimental coach in the 
afternoon, and dance at “ The Depot” in 
the evening. You don’t go to their private 
enclosure at a race meeting, have tea in 
their tent at a cricket match, or frivol on 
their houseboat at a regatta. Such social 
amenities are unknown here. ‘The officers 
are, as far as I can judge, keen and good 
soldiers, and excellent fellows. They 
have also a colossal capacity for drinking 
beer, and nice voices for part-singing. 

Their womenkind seem to spend an 
enormous amount of time doing house- 
work which for a lady is unessential. 
The time Germans waste chasing dust 
and cooking messes, that the English 
train a servant to do for them, is sur- 
prising. And it makes the servants such 
helpless creatures too. And equally sur- 
prising is the lack of comfort that results. 
‘The Germans are as astonished at the 
effortless and orderly comfort of a well- 
managed English household as we are at 
the strenuous discomfort of their flats. 
Housekeeping is always more prominently 
before flat-dwellers than +» house-dwellers, 
but in German flats I have found it 
positively rampant. They have a great 
cleaning once a month or so, when for a 
day or two there is no peace, no proper 
meals, nothing but polishing and sweeping 
and scrubbing and dusting. No callers 
received, no shopping or social duties 
performed—life is one big “ char.” 

Again with the washing. No calling of 
a cart with clockwork regularity on 
Monday to fetch your week’s ‘ wash,” 
and to return it to you on Friday restored 
to whiteness by some mysterious agency 
in the interval. Washing is done at home 
in Germany. The clothes are collected 
by degrees, and once in four or six weeks 
the scent of scorching linen and of soap 
pervades the air for several days. This 
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plan leads to economy of personal linen. 
I knew an Englishman new to Germany 
who had a dozen or so of once-worn 
collars returned to him by the “ pro- 
fessional” he had hired to deal with his 
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wash, as they were not “‘dirty.” She thought 
they must have been given to her in error, 

There are numberless shops where 
those unskilled in laundry work can take 
finer and more subtle articles to be 
finished after they have washed them out 
at home. And all ordinary greengrocer 
shops have a large mangle among the 
vegetables, where you see maidservants 
mangling sheets and dusters, while enjoying 
a gossip with the merchant of greenstuff. 

The servants seem to have a very good 
time. Dancing is one of their chief 
recreations. ‘There are plenty of dancing- 
places where, on a good floor and to good 
music, they can dance free of cost—the 
proprietor trusting to their honour or 
their natural thirstiness to drink enough 
beer between the dances to float the 
establishment. 

Karl dined at home on the last night 
of my visit to Potsdam. He told me 
about the forthcoming manceuvres, which 
sounded very elaborate. 

“ Now,” said Karl to me, “tell me your 
impressions of us. You have asked so 
many intelligent questions all this time,” 
this with an obvious twinkle in the sleepy 
blue eyes. 

I took a long breath, and a torrent of 
ill-digested criticism surged up from the 
depths of my mind. But I checked its 
out-pouring. I said, ‘‘ Why don’t you do 
something ?” 

*‘ Fraulein,” Karl answered me with un- 
ruffled composure, “ you mistake us. We 
do not lack initiative” (I disagreed with 
him there in vigorous pantomime). “ For 
all our faults our uniform is responsible.” 

“ How?” said I. 

‘‘Do you not see that our rule of wear- 
ing our uniform at all times necessitates 
our doing only those things for which a 
uniform is suitable? It permits us to 
ride, to enjoy music and the arts, to study 
history, and—to make it! It does not 
permit us to play tennis, or cricket, or 
golf. But are they important?” 

I admitted that I saw some reason in 
his argument, and that I pitied rather 
than blamed him. ‘And, after all, I 
suppose personal responsibility is elimi- 
nated along with initiative, which must be 
comfortable for you. Though I wonder 
it does not make you very reckless instead 
of very lazy. Personal responsibility is 
the only thing that keeps me steady !” 

“That is absurd,” said Karl, with in- 
dulgent contempt. 
































Yhoto by Charles Kearsley, Rochdale. 


Lokoja, the headquarters of the British Cotton Growing Association, Northern Nigeria. 
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THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF A VAST INDUSTRY. 


BY FRANK ORMEROD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


door of a_ bleaching works in 

Lancashire recently, the writer was 
surprised to see lying on a bench a couple 
of pairs of sabots, in every way identical 
with those worn by the peasantry in 
France, Holland, Belgium, and other 
western countries of Continental Europe. 
To the lad at work near at hand, these 
clumsy wooden shoes were nothing more 
than “ Dutch clogs,” used by the men in 
place of their own ironed foot-gear to 
obviate damage to the cloth they were 
continually loading and unloading, but to 
another they were well calculated to light 
up the whole of England’s industrial 
history. 

In a flash, one’s mind was carried back 
over seven centuries, to the time when 
the second Henry did a kindly act to 
ruined wool-workers in the Netherlands, 
and at the same time gave an immense 
impetus to such arts of peace as then 
existed in England ; and, again, to a later 
time, when another shrewd English king 
offered hospitality to men of the same 
race who had adventured overland to 
farthest Ind and brought back from 
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Calicut the secret of utilising the “fleecy 
fruit” of the wild trees growing in that 
region, together with the generic name of 
an article which now clothes the bulk 
of all humanity. How those ingenious, 
peace-loving exiles fared in feudal England 
is still an unwritten chapter in our history, 
but it says something for their pertinacity 
and enterprise that these wooden shoes 
are heard clattering down the centuries in 
an unbroken crescendo, and that the trade 
they established in the land of their 
adoption is now the greatest textile 
industry in the world. 


British Pre-eminence. 

Here and there a Flemish name 
lingers in the North to link up the present 
with the past, but generally it is to be 
found in the woollen trade, not the 
cotton. Beyond the insistent evidence of 
the clog, the latter industry has taken 
upon itself an entirely modern aspect, and 
its romance is now distinctly of the 
Kiplingesque variety. The picture of 
Evangeline beside her wheel has gone, 
and the hand-loom only remains as a 
frame upon which the up-to-date designer 
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works out a complicated pattern in power- 
spun yarns, 

If another Robbie Burns ever does 
arise to ‘‘sing the song o’ steam,” he will 
find plenty of material to hand in the 
great workaday world of East Lancashire. 
The achievements of the spindle and the 
loom are full of wonder, and the sight of 
those thousands of men gathered under 
the great dome in Manchester’s chief 
mart, bartering for the products of sunny 
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and this number does not exhaust the 
list ; but this country holds, and seems 
likely to hold for a long time to come, 
the lead in producing those goods which 
are the fruit of the most highly skilled 
labour. America, especially, has forged 
ahead, mainly because she has the bulk 
of the cotton crop at her own doors, 
yet she has practically everything to 
learn of that art of fine spinning for 
which Bolton and district has earned so 
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By permission of Dobson & Barlow Bolton. 


Stacking cotton in the open in India. 


Virginia and exchanging fine cloths for 
Mongolian silver, is in itself not without 
inspiration. Such a poet, too, would be 
able to infuse something of national pride 
into his song when he remembered how 
the staple had to be carried round the 
world and back again in order that expert 
hands in this little island of ours might 
give to it the impress of their unapproach- 
able genius. 

Not, of course, that one wishes to 
suggest that all the raw material comes 
to Lancashire nowadays ; indeed, at the 
international conference of masters in 
Paris last year no fewer than fifteen cotton- 
manufacturing countries were represented, 


wide a fame. The plain, rough calicoes 
are, of course, produced in Lancashire in 
enormous quantity —the extensive Oldham 
trade is concerned with little else—but it 
is a significant fact that nearly the whole 
of the fine Egyptian and West Indian 
cottons, not to mention the superior 
grades from the low-lying islands off the 
coast of Georgia, find their way to the 
port of Liverpool for distribution among 
the manufacturers on the easterly side of 
the county. 


Natural Advantages. 


It has almost become “ second nature ” 
to abuse the climate of this country, and 
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yet, if Englishmen only knew it, they 
ought, rather, to be paying daily tributes 
to the water deity. There is scarcely 
anything in which we excel which is not 
due either to the dampness of our climate 
or the virtues of our waterbrooks. It is 
the water that makes Burton famous for 
its ale, that gives Sheffield an advantage 
in tempering steel, and obtains for 
certain parts of Ireland and Scotland the 
supremacy in finishing linen fabrics ; 
while every one is aware that it is the 
humidity of the climate in that part of 
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they caused to be placed where all might 
see the inscription, ‘A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favour rather than silver and 
gold.” Some of recent years, maybe, 
have made light of Solomon’s words, and 
have sought by short and devious ways to 
grow rich at the expense of both their 
Oriental patrons and their near kin, but 
their careers have been commendably 
brief, and a thousand great and long- 
honoured names still testify to the probity 
of the trade as a whole. 

















By permission of Dobson & Barlow, Bolton. 


Scene in an Indian cotton field. 


the country lying near the Pennine range 
of hills that has helped to make Lanca- 
shire spinning and weaving what it is. 
Germany has imported Sheffield water in 
hogsheads in order to try to produce the 
best class of cutlery, but Fall River, 
in competition with Oldham, has to rely 
almost entirely upon the artificial humidi- 
fier, which, as any factory operative 
knows, is not the same thing for keeping 
ends together and weaving “ good.” 

It should not be forgotten, too, that 
our supremacy in the cotton trade, itself 
a great national asset, owes something to 
the high ethical standard set by our sturdy 
fathers in dealing with the semi-barbaric 
nations of the earth. Long years ago, 
when the old school of Manchester men 
erected the present Cotton Exchange, 


From Plantation to Loom. 


Although the cotton belt may be said 
to extend around the world, it is to the 
Southern States of the American Union 
that we have yet to look for the great 
proportion of our supply of the raw 
material. It is upon the success or failure 
of the crop in that part of the world that 
the welfare of hundreds of thousands of 
our countrymen depends, leaving out of 
the question altogether the frenzied people 
who speculate in it on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the negroes who plant and 
pick and “gin” and bale the cotton. 
What it really means to Lancashire was 
shown during the famine caused by the 
American Civil War, when people stripped 
their beds of cotton “ flocks” to get food, 
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and when, the war being ended, over- 
joyed women kissed the first bales of 
new cotton as they were being drawn 
through the streets to the mills. Con- 
sequently, all eyes are turned to those 
reports issued weekly from the Weather 
Bureau at Washington during the time 
the cotton crop is growing, and great is 
the consternation if the tctal yield is 
much under the twelve-million bale figure. 
Except in the picking—which is per- 
formed by hand as in primitive times— 
cotton calls to its aid, in its various pro- 
cesses, the greatest mechanical ingenuity of 
which man is capable. Before it really 
leaves the plantation it goes through one 
of its most interesting phases—the separa- 
tion of the cotton from the embedded 
seeds by means of rollers or revolving 
saws, and the “ ginneries ” employed for 
this purpose represent, in America alone, 
a capital outlay of millions of dollars. 
Mixing—the first process after reaching 
the mill—was formerly done in much the 
same way as harvesters work on a hay- 
stack ; but now the mixer takes armfuls 
from his various bales and throws them 
into the mouth of a machine provided 
with a set of wicked-looking teeth, and 
these open and blend the raw material 
much more efficiently than any human 
hands. After the cotton has gone through 
several preliminary cleansing processes 
and been worked into a more portable 
form, it has its fibre separated and 
combed out in a “carder,” after which 
it is “drawn,” twisted, and wound on 
bobbins ready for the spinner. The 
spinner either makes it into weft for the 
weaver’s shuttle or into stronger yarn, 
which, when sized to harden the threads, 
is used for warp. Until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century no method had 
been discovered of strengthening the 
cotton threads to stand the strain necessary 
for warp, and the manufacturer had to 
reverse the system of the present day, 
and “ adulterate” with a superior article. 
All “cotton ” fabrics, prior to the invention 
of the spinning-machine, had the advan- 
tage of being made with linen warps. 


Labour-saving Devices. 

There is, perhaps, no class of work- 
people in the country who have shown 
themselves to be so conservative as 
cotton operatives, and who have so 
bitterly resented every innovation for the 
purpose of accelerating work and saving 
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labour : and yet, owing to demand having 
fully kept pace with supply, no class has 
so greatly benefited as a result of those 
inventions. Let any one compare the 
position of the spinner of to-day, making 
thousands of threads simultaneously on 
his “mules,” with his prototype who 
laboured so long and so hard to produce 
single threads on the hand-spinning 
wheel ; and think of the drudgery of the 
worker of the hand-loom and the lot of 
the four-loom weaver in a modern mill, 
‘There are places to-day where girls of 
seventeen are earning twenty-six shillings 
a week, and in many mills the earnings 
average six shillings a loom. ‘The Lan- 
cashire lass works hard, but her hours 
are not excessive, and she gets no little 
satisfaction from the fact that when 
enjoying her leisure she is able to live 
and dress like a lady. 

And yet, strange to say, from the intro- 
duction of steam downwards, every for- 
ward move has been challenged, the 
latest thing to arouse opposition being 
the Northrop loom, perhaps the greatest 
labour-saver the industry has known since 
Arkwright invented the spinning frame. 
While the ordinary loom makes a plain 
“weave” with a single shuttle, and the 
“ dobbie,” supplied with a striped warp, 
is able to produce checkings by means 
of a revolving shuttle box and several 
shuttles containing weft of various colours, 
the “Northrop” aims at quadrupling 
production by automatic weft-changing 
and warp-stopping devices. Both appli- 
ances are standing marvels of man’s inge- 
nuity. It does not seem possible to 
insert a supply of weft into a_ flying 
shuttle, which expels an empty carrier at 
the same time and guides the new thread 
past several detaining projections into an 
angled passage-way ; and there is some- 
thing uncanny in a machine so nicely 
adjusted that whenever one of its thousands 
of threads breaks, it stops immediately in 
order that no damage shall be done to the 
cloth. There is no “kissing the shuttle” 
in the new loom.* All the weaver has 
to do is to occasionally fill his bobbin 
hopper or magazine with twenty-five new 
weft “ cops,” and see that ends are drawn 
in and pieced when the loom happens to 
come to a standstill. At one mill the 
writer visited, sixteen of these looms were 


* The art of raising the shuttle to the mouth 
and drawing out the attachable end of the weft 
through the shuttle eye. 
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Cotton mixing. 





Taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by permission of Messrs. Samuel Turner & Co., Rochdale. 
Warp-dressing in a high-class cotton mill, 


“With specially dressed warps, and the assistance of expert dyers, printers, and finishers, all the effects of flowered, 
figured, and watered silks are now possible.” 
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being ‘‘ tented” by one person, and in 
some places twenty-four are not con- 
sidered too many for the supervision of 
one man or woman. 

Up to the present, Lancashire has only 
installed 8,coo Northrops, as against 
152,000 in America and 35,000 in other 
countries. What this inequality of ad- 
vantages, if persisted in, would eventually 
mean for this country can be easily 
imagined, especially, too, when it is re- 
membered that many great engineering 
firms in the North do little else all the 
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the finished article, is one of those com- 
modities which the community affects to 
despise, and yet buys in ever-increasing 
quantity. It can be made up so good 
in quality and so attractive in finish that 
none can withstand it; and it is not only 
a success in itself, but is beginning to 
rule every other branch of textile pro- 
duction. It is mixed’ with wool for a 
thousand purposes—indeed, there are 
‘**cotton ” factories to-day where as much 
wool is uséd as in the majority of woollen 
mills. Woven finely and “linen finished ” 

















By permission of the British Northroj Loom Co., Blackburn 


A shed of Northrop looms. 


“The * 


Northrop’ aims at quadrupling production by automatic weft-changing and warp- stopping devices. 


Twenty- 


four are not considered too many for the supervision of one man or woman. 


year round but make the most approved 
models of English mill machinery for 
those countries to which we have hitherto 
looked for the sale of our cloth. ‘l'hose 
who have opposed the introduction of 
the Northrop loom have overlooked the 
fact that a temporary dislocation in one 
section of the trade would be as nothing 
to the loss of work which would follow 
upon the general adoption of such in- 
ventions by England’s competitors. 


Some Beautiful Fabrics, 


Cotton, and we are now speaking of 


it deceives the experts, and the designer, 
the dyer, and the finisher in combination 
can produce an article of such beautifully 
silken or velvety quality that few purchasers 
detect its difference from the real thing 
except by price. No one need be 
ashamed of wearing cotton nowadays, 
for the thought and care and skill ex- 
pended upon the conversion of the staple 
into all kinds of fine cloths and fancy 
draperies place it among the most 
serviceable and attractive dress materials 
we now produce. 

In the “ plains” the manufacturer will 
weave you anything of cotton from 4 
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seamless pillow-case to a yacht-sail; but 
a mill devoted to “fancys” has to lay 
under contribution wool, silk, and every 
kind of yarn imaginable in order to get 
effects more striking than its competitors. 


Above everything, the eye must be 
pleased. ‘There are great cotton mills 


in Lancashire almost solely engaged in 
providing novelties for the West End 
drapers; and something of the extent 
of this trade can be gathered from the 
fact that a firm of the standing of Messrs. 
Samuel Turner & Co., of Rochdale, has 
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a fine art. With specially dressed warps, 
and the assistance of expert dyers, printers, 
and finishers, all the effects of flowered, 
figured, and watered silks are now possible, 
and the “lawns” and ‘‘zephyrs” and other 
delectable things which appeal to the 
feminine taste all get their rich and 
elegant appearance by the cunning 
intermixture of these bright and sheeny 
threads. 

There would, indeed, seem to be no 
end to the possibilities of the mercerising 
process. For instance, not content with 

















Taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by permission of Messrs. Samuel Turner & Co., Rochdale, 
“ Sample" Room in a modern mill. 


‘“* To go through one of these up-to-date mills gives one less the impression of a factory than of a great 
draper’s establishment.” 


already worked in forty thousand designs, 
with the added fact that some “new 
thing ” is added to the pattern-book every 
day of the year. Indeed, to go through 
the “sample” and other showrooms in 
one of these up-to-date mills gives one 
less the impression of a factory than of 
a great draper’s establishment. 

The process known as “ mercerising,” 
which consists in treating the finest 
Egyptian and other yarns by caustic baths 
until their lustre is equal to silk and 
satin, has, within the past few years, 
raised the manufacture of “ fancys” to 





the product of the finest spinners, the big 
sewing-cotton manufacturers now mer- 
cerise a portion of their thread, thus 
providing a luxury which every housewife 
will appreciate, and a substitute for that 
silk which the tailor formerly used in such 
large quantities for button-hole making. 


A Word for English Flannelette. 


There is nothing that has so largely 
brought discredit on cotton during the 
last few years as the coroners’ condemna- 
tion of the “ deadly flannelette,” an article 
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which, as everybody knows, is made 
entirely of cotton, “raised” on one or 
both sides after manufacture to give a 
feeling of warmth and comfort. But 
there is nothing, also, that has been so 
wrong-headedly abused, for, to put the 
thing in a nutshell, good flannelette is as 
safe a material as almost anything we 
wear. Good flannelette such as is pro- 
duced by reputable English firms is made 
from pure cotton, is closely woven, and 
has very little “ nap,” but the article which 
so often arouses indignation is more often 
than not a German or other foreign pro- 
duct made from cotton waste, woven as 
coarsely as sacking and raised intoa mass 
of fluff. The coroner sees no difference, 
apparently, but it is there, nevertheless, 
and the difference is accentuated by about 
sixpence a yard in price. And so, instead 
of advising parents to take ordinary care 
with their children, to put guards round 
their fires, and to buy the reliable article, 
coroners seek to prejudice the public 
mind against a good, cheap, and useful 
modern product that has added to the 
happiness and comfort of thousands. It 
is as true now as ever it was, that you 
cannot make a silk purse from a sow’s 
ear, and to chemically treat the poor 
quality of article is only a temporary 
measure, making it non-inflammable until 
it has been once through the wash-tub. 
Good flannelette, it will be news to many 
to know, will actually withstand the con- 
tact of live coal better than plain calico. 
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Empire-grown Cotton. 


And just as the flannelette trade seems 
to have thriven the more it has been 
abused, soit may be said that persecution 
has done much for the textile world 
generally. Even the old robbers and 
freebooters had their uses, for had they 
never harassed the Flemish weavers in 
the North, the foundation of the broadcloth 
manufacture would never have been estab- 
lished in the West Country ; and if we 
had never had our Sullys and our cotton 
famines, we should in all probability never 
have been spurred on to grow the raw 
material in any quantity within the British 
Empire. As it is, we are making some 
headway in West Africa, in Uganda, the 
West Indies and elsewhere, and all that 
is required is time, perseverance, and the 
necessary capital. 

The American pooh-poohs the idea of 
Britain ever being able to grow the cotton 
she requires, but forgets that two out of the 
three cotton-growing countries of the world 
—lIndia and Egypt—owe their special de- 
velopment to the famine in the raw 
material caused by the Civil War in the 
United States in the early ’sixties. Every- 
thing must have a beginning, and if a 
West African crop that was only valued 
at a hundred pounds in 1g02 can reach a 
total of half a million or more in 1908, a 
few years’ more experience may put a 
different complexion on _ things alto- 
gether. 





THE INNER WOMAN. 


HEN you chance to be dressed 
In your smartest and best, 
When your frock is a marvel of stitching, 
When you consciously feel, 
From your head to your heel, 
That you’re looking completely bewitching, 
With a confident grace 
You are ready to face 
The most critical jury, and therefore 
As you walk down the street 
You are ceitain to meet 
Not a soul whose opinion you care for. 


But when you're arrayed 
In a garment that’s frayed, 
When a hole in your glove cries for mending, 
When you're nearly distraught 
By the terrible thought 
That a lock of your hair is descending, 


As you hurry along 
Through the crush and the throng, 
And the fears of encounter possess you, 
Every friend you have got 
Will appear on the spot, 
And delightedly seek to address you. 


Now philosopher’s old, 
With a countenance cold, 

For this thought of externals may chide you: 
“O most frivolous fair, 
We don’t look at your hair, 

But the soul that is hidden inside you.” 
Well, it’s perfectly right 
To express your delight 

At the psychical search of the speaker, 
But contrive to be kind 
To those mortals you find 

Whose spectacular organs are weaker. 


GLADYS R. MILLS. 











*‘TWIXT THE GLOAMING AND THE MIRK. 


BY G. B. LANCASTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PAGEr. 


. ~HAT’S a lie,” said Jim. 
He came to his feet in one swift 


movement, and crossed round 
the camp-fire to Curran. Curran lay ina 
patch of bracken, chewing a manuka twig, 
and he elaborated his accusation without 
haste or fear. 

“You’d measured the distance before- 
hand,” he said, “and you knew the lay of 
the ground. 1’d have beaten you else.” 

We had been three days under canvas 
in the hills, and our corps had run up the 
Shefley Mounted Rifles for the Bretner 
Shield. It was sight-shooting on rough 
country with a cross wind, and Jim had 
taken the shield by four points from 
Curran. For this reason Curran con- 
sidered himself at liberty to come over 
to our fire and make himself unpleasant. 

Some one cried out at his words—I 
think it was Little Ettrick ; but the rest 
of us sat silent. This was Jim’s affair 
and Curran’s, and because there had been 
bad blood between them since the day 
Curran entered the corps, no man had 
the right to interfere; but I know that 
mine was not the only pipe that went out 
as we listened. 

“‘T beat you,” said Jim slowly, “‘ because 
I am a better shot. Running, flying, or 
the bull, I’m a better shot than you are.” 

It was not Jim’s way to brag, but just 
now it was necessary to state plain facts, 
and he did it. We grunted approval, 
and Curran laughed. He will laugh on 
the Last Day—until his own turn comes. 

“Are you game to prove it ?” he asked. 

** Ves,” said Jim. 

His chin was up, and his blue eyes 
showed fire. No eyes can flame like the 
blue, and his body was tense from the 
line of heel to the neck-nape. 

“ And stand by the proof?” 

Here I interfered unlawfully. 

“Don’t you, Jim,” I cried. 
something up his sleeve.” 

“T will stand by the proof,” said Jim, 
looking Curran between the eyes. 

Curran rolled nearer the fire and relit 
his pipe with a red brand. 

“It’s a half-hour walk to the river,” he 
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said. ‘‘ The petrels will be up in rather 
more. I shot one on Saturday, and if 
you can shoot two to-night you’re a better 
shot than I am.” 

It was Little Ettrick exploded this 
time. For, as all dwellers by the big 
rivers know, the laughing petrel is the 
trickiest shooting in New Zealand. It 
comes up from the sea only in the dusk 
before the night, and, officially, it is a 
streak of black lightning with the laugh 
of a lost soul. Few men are qualified to 
describe it more fully ; but we have seen 
the little dead slim bird with the pigeon- 
beak and the long, strong wings, and we 
understood why a man may go out a 
hundred times and never drop one, 
even with a shot-gun. 

Harkness stood up and shook himself. 
He was fond of Jim, and he saw what 
this thing meant in one breath. If 
Jim failed, Curran would spread lies, 
and Jim would not contradict them, 
and a lie is a cancer-growth when started. 

“Don’t leave it too late,” he said 
curtly. “If you will be a fool, be as 
little of a fool as you can.” 

Jim laughed—a short laugh with no 
mirth in it—and he crossed to his tent for 
his Lee-Enfield. She was dear to him 
as a woman would be one day, and he 
knew her ways as he would never know 
a woman’s. 

Then every man in our corps who 
could get leave turned out, and went 
down through the narrow hill-gut to the 
plain and the river. Curran was with 
us, and Little Ettrick spoke at my ear. 

“Keep your eye on that brute,” he 
said. ‘He'll make Jim mess things, if 
he can.” 

I nodded, and swung into step with 
Jim. Jim was gay by nature; but the 
slur on his honour had bitten deep, and 
the knowledge that he had _ pledged 
rather more than he was likely to perform 
did not make him feel any better. I felt 
worse, I believe, but I knew Jim too well 
to speak. 

The long summer twilight of the south 
flushed and faded, paling to delicate 
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golds. Sea-birds, homing to the river, 
showed black on the gold; the hot air 
blew in our faces, and the browned level 
plain stretching to the sea flattened and 
dimmed: as we came down the slope and 
swung round to the river that roared 
out from the untrodden glaciers far behind. 
The regular brush of the tussock against 
our boots, the wide, grim distances, the 
utter silence, except where the river 
called, and Jim’s young, set face beside 
me—these filled, up the measure for me 
until we halted on the river-cliff. 

The cliff was a ten-foot drop of clay 
and running shingle and manuka scrub, 
and below the river snarled among its 
shingle-spits. The flickering grey of twi- 
light was already over it and over the 
sweep of plain either side, and the light 
was going to be peculiarly evil. Some 
idiot remarked as much, and I saw Jim’s 
eyes contract. ‘Then he laughed. 

** Best stay on top, Tommy,” he said. 
“T don’t want a bigger bag than I can 
carry home.” 

Seven of us went over the cliff with 
him, but half-way down we suddenly 
stiffened with flung-back heads and 
sharpened ears. Far towards the sea 
sounded a muffled, strident “ Ha-ha!” 
It grew louder with each pulse-beat— 
louder. There was a faint swish over- 
head, and the laugh faded out up-stream. 
Jim reached the shingle in three jumps 
and a scramble, unslung his rifle, and 
pulled out the magazine cut-off. 

“The leader!” he said. ‘‘ They'll be 
along in two shakes. An’ I never caught 
a glint of that one, did you?” 

I had never hoped to, but I made no 
answer. For they were coming—coming 
with the flutter of angels’ wings and the 
laugh of a devil; coming in hundreds, in 
thousands, with the zigzag sixty-mile-an- 
hour flight, and the maddening call ; 
coming in black streaks flashed against 
the paler gloom of cliff and river, and with 
a flutter of many pinions stirring the air. 

Harrison sat on a driftwood log and 
swore in all the English oaths he knew. 

“For they’d never believe this at 
home,” he said. ‘Why didn’t I bring 
my shooter along? Jim——” 

Jim’s magazine was empty by now, 
and the echoes were still shouting along 
the cliff. He refilled with steady hands, 
but his jaw was growing sterner. Every 
moment the night drew in and the black 
streaks showed fainter. Every moment 
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the baffling, fluttering noise, the strained 
sense of haste, the utter chance of the 
thing jagged our nerves. 

“It’s like shooting into a swarm of 
bees,” said Little Ettrick ; and Curran 
laughed somewhere out of the gloom. 

“A good marksman hits by instinct,” 
he said. “And there are plenty to 
hit.” ' 

Jim was sighting down-stream, against 
a white smudge on the horizon. I saw 
the black zig-zags on it like notes on 
the eyeball, and I believed that there 
was as much chance of hitting them. 
Then the little rifle stuttered twice at 
my ear, and I saw a black mote drop. 

There were three of us on it together, 
and the touch of warm blood on my 
hands lifted my spirits two feet. 

“He'll do it!” I said. “ By the Lord 
Harry, he’ll do it !” 

And a soft wing brushed my cheek and 
a mocking laugh fled by into the night. 

Then came the strain, and in the half- 
hour that followed more than one of us 
weakened. For the numbers’ were 
slackening swiftly, and presently they 
would cease with the suddenness of a 
turned tap. The dark was close on us, 
and across the grey breast of the sky 
flickered those darting, laughing shapes. 
Twice Jim sighted a bird coming low, 
spun round to follow, and believed that 
he had it. Twice we stumbled through 
the driftwood and sand, to report no find. 
There began to be something unearthly 
about this. One man, with a death- 
dealer, man-made, against a thousand 
God-taught creatures that pursued their 
nightly way as they had done through 
the centuries in preparation for this hour. 
Jim had left the shingle long before. 
He was up to his middle in ice-water, 
taking sight against a line of white drift 
along the hills, and he was shooting a 
little wildly now. 

Following on a rifle-crack came a quick 
oath and a splash. Then Jim waded out 
and stood among us, with the red of 
our pipe-dottles on his drawn, exhausted 
face. 

“Where’s that bird?” he said; and I 
gave it over, 

His rifle was in his arm-pit, and he 
held up both hands. 

“Strike a match, somebody,” he said ; 
and by the yellow spit of flame we saw a 
bird swinging from either hand. 

The yell that went up shook the cliff. 





*TWIXT THE GLOAMING AND THE MIRK. 


“He thrust his rifle into my grasp, stepped forward, and struck Curran across the mouth with the birds.” 


But Jim did not heed. He thrust his rifle “There’s the proof,” he said, ‘An’ 
into my grasp, stepped forward, and struck now I’m going to smash you, you liar.” 
Curran across the mouth with the birds. And, there on the shingle, he did it. 








“BOY!” 


BY ROBERT L. JEFFERSON, F.R.G.S. 


India, and it is quite as big a 
problem as the one we have in 
England. 

If you are merely a visitor you must, 
of course, have your “boy.” If you are 
accompanied by your.wife, then it is 
quite necessary the mem-sahib should 
have her “‘ayah.” ‘To endeavour to go 
through the East without this chocolate- 
coloured body-guard, is to stamp yourself 
as either mean or else untutored in ways 
Oriental. If you are a resident, and it does 
not matter in how humble a position, 
your bungalow is overrun with attendants. 
You are waited on hand and foot; but 
the custom is one which means bondage 
of a peculiarly irritating character, since 
privacy virtually om est. 

Every man-servant in India is a “ boy.” 
He may be seventy years of age, bent 
and white-haired, but he is always “boy!” 
ivery waiter, every coolie, in fact, every- 
body native, is “ boy,” except those who 
are reputed to be able to read or write 
English, and insist upon being called 
“babu.” After a little while the European 
contracts a disease called the ‘“‘ boy” 
fever. ‘The luxury of being waited on 
hand and foot is irresistible. The most 
insipid of Englishmen soon learn to yell 
‘“* B-o-o-o—y!” in that deep and choleric 
tone which is so fashionable, and which 
is supposed to have been invented by the 
earliest members of John Company. 

To the seasoned Anglo-Indian, every 
boy is a born liar and thief. He is 
accepted as such ifso facto. To the 
new-comer this attitude towards our 
“black brother” is incomprehensible. 
After a season in India the newcomer 
knows why, and invariably is more bitter 
in his race partisanship than the older 
resident. I do not wish to suggest that 
all boys are incorrigibly dishonest; I 
have heard, usually at third or fourth 
hand, of the existence of an honest boy, 
but I have never seen one. 

I was very innocent when I engaged 
my first boy, but then I had been only 
twenty-four hours in India. I was charmed 
with his appearance. His white clothes 
and turban were spotless. He was tall 
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and handsome. His salaam was ecstatic, 
and he wanted only twenty-five rupees a 
month if he stayed in Bombay, or thirty 
rupees if he travelled. 

His “chits,” or testimonials, were 
beautiful. Generals, Majors, Captains, 
and all sorts of high military functionaries, 
as well as a large number of travellers, 
had enjoyed the services of Behwar, as hé 
was called, and all said what sorrow it gave 
them to part with him, and with what 
pleasure they recommended him to another 
wandering sahib. 

For two days he was as faithful as a 
dog. On the morning of the third he 
informed me he was married, and had 
quite a lot of children. As it was my 
intention to go up country, would the 
sahib allow poor Behwar three months’ 
salary in advance, so that he could leave 
provision for his family. As I have said, 
I was very innocent, and the “ boy” was 
so charming. I advanced him his salary, 
and an hour later India had swallowed 
him up, never to be seen by me again. 

The next applicant for the post was a 
little Madrasi, whose face was one per- 
petual smile. He spoke very little English, 
but he was armed with a bundle of chits 
of which he was abnormally proud. The 
first one read something like this: ‘ The 
bearer of this is a splendid menteur, He 
is a most admirable voleur. He has served 
me with great improbité, and I sincerely 
trust he will speedily obtain a situation 
aux enfers.” 

At last, after many trials, and the loss 
of a considerable portion of my belong- 
ings, 1 came across Ramalinghambullen 
Bangaroo. I was then hardened to ways 
Oriental. I made a bargain with Bangaroo. 
I offered him more money than is usually 
the case, but 1 was desperate. His pay 
should be twenty rupees a month, and 
fifteen rupees ‘ backsheesh ” on condition 
that I lost not a single article of my ward- 
robe or baggage during the time he was 
with me. If so much as a pin was. lost, 
at the end of the month the backsheesh 
was to be stopped until it was found. 

A most elaborate list of my belong- 
ings was then made out in English and 
Hindustani, and the faithful fellow kept 
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his bargain with admirable assiduity. At 
the end of the first month I had four more 
shirts than I started with ; a pair of side- 
button boots two sizes too large for me ; 
an array of collar studs which | had never 
seen before, and collars and evening dress 
ties of all shapes and sizes, but which 
were obviously not mine. 

At Agra some one stole my light over- 
coat. Bangaroo was in desperation. He 
had sworn I should not lose a pin while 
he was with me. He hunted high and low 
for that overcoat, but his quest was in vain. 

Five days later I was at Cawnpore. 
Bangaroo brought me my chota hazri, or 
early morning breakfast. It was set out on 
a beautifully polished salver, with quite a 
glittering array of cutlery, and cruets, but 
every piece marked with the naine of the 
hotel in Agra. 

I gazed at my boy severely. “ Banga- 
roo,” I cried, “where did you get this 
stuff ? ” 

His smile was beatific; his salaam 
gorgeous. 

“ Hotel at Agra, Sahib!” 

“You stole it, you dog ? ” 

He looked aggrieved. “Sahib, not 
stole. Hotel-at-Agra people got master’s 
overcoat. Bangaroo got  hotel-at-Agra 
people’s knives.” 

On the voyage from Calcutta to Ran- 
goon I shared a cabin with an Anglo- 
Indian Colonel. On the second day out 
my military companion asked me if I had 
seen a razor about—he had missed his 
favourite one. Of course he would not 
dream of suggesting my boy had touched 
it; still, don’t-you-know, these sort of 
things do happen in India, don’t-you-know ! 

Bangaroo was duly interviewed. He 
repudiated the suggestion with a lofty in- 
dignation. He turned out all my goods, 
brought his little tin box and turned out 
that. His character was at stake. At 
any cost the insinuation must be cleared. 

A few days later I was taking my ease 
on the terrace of the Trevelyan Hotel 
at Rangoon. Bangaroo approached me. 
He salaamed deeply. 

“To-day Bangaroo’s birthday,” he 
murmured, “ Bangaroo bring master 
birthday present.” 

He laid a brown-paper parcel on the 
table and vanished. I opened the parcel. 
It contained a razor. The irony of the 
episode is that I do not shave. 

Every hotel in India swarms with boys. 
In addition to the bearer, which every 
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guest brings with him, there is the hotel 
staff. Owing to the caste system which is 
prevalent, the hotel boy can only perform 
one specific job in the hotel, and that 
which his caste allows him. ‘Thus, every 
guest has patiently to put up with a mob 
of half-naked, thin-legged black men 
trooping about his rooms at all hours. 
The chief of the gang is your own body- 
servant, who issues the orders; then 
comes the room boy, who reissues the 
orders to the beings of inferior caste. 
The room boy will not touch a thing 
belonging to the European—his caste 
prevents it. The lower orders, who 
descend gradually in caste until there is 
no caste left, comprise the sweeper boy, 
the duster boy, the bed boy, the water 
boy, the lamp boy, the sprinkler boy, the 
bisti boy (slops remover), the dhobi boy 
(washerman), and the punkah wallah. 
As a rule, they leave more dirt behind 
them than they remove, but —and here 
is the essence of all things Indian— 
it is the custom. If you go to India you 
must put up with the custom. No hotel 
proprietor, and no private gentleman in 
his bungalow, has yet been able to alter 
the custom which the native has formu- 
lated for his own conduct in relation to 
the white man. 

Naturally, after a time one gets used 
to the eccentricities and wiles of the boy. 
One of the things that is speedily learned 
is that the native servant of the lower 
castes has nothing but contempt for the 
sahib who indulges him. He looks upon 
his master as a master, and the sharp 
word of command is obeyed with alacrity. 
To chide him mildly is to invoke that 
inscrutable smile which, in the Oriental, 
may mean anything. ‘The seasoned 
Anglo-Indian does not chide mildly; 
what he says is usually very much to 
the point, but has the effect of command- 
ing respect and instant obedience. 

While you have him with you the boy 
is a constant worry ; but when you leave 
the country, and you have discharged 
him, and are thrown on your own re- 
sources, it is wonderful how helpless you 
feel. The steamer steward is a white man, 
and quite hopeless. You wander about 
the ship feeling as if some part of your life 
has been cut away. Now and again, in 
fits of momentary aberration, the cry rises 
to your lips, and is given before you can 
check it— 

 B-o-0o-o—y !” 
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“*Comes to see her, and explains 
His symptoms quite connectedly.” 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C, E. Brock. 


VL—CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


” UT on your Sunday hat and frock,” 
Her mother said to Harriet, 
“And come with me at three o’clock 
Out calling in the chariot. 


“Your Uncle John has had a strain 
And several dislocations ; 

So now in bed he waits in pain 
The calls of kind relations.” 


But Harriet no sooner heard 
The trial that lay ahead of her, 
Than off she ran without a word, 
Not caring what was said of her. 


And fearing that she might be caught— 
Ah! rash to let it rankle— 

She jumped a ditch, but oh! too short : 
She fell, and sprained her ankle. 


So now, in spite of pretty clothes, 
In spite of invitations, 

Poor silly Harriet never goes 
To see her strained relations, 


But Uncle John, from all his pains 
Recovering unexpectedly, 

Now comes to see her, and explains 
His symptoms quite connectedly, 


So every night upon her bed, 
Made of the best mahogany, 
Nightmares go hurtling through her head 
Of Uncle John’s cosmogony. 


Ah! better far, it seems to me, 
Would it have been for Harriet 
Had she, upon the stroke of three, 

Gone calling in the chariot ! 


Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman. 
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Is the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. 
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Fire. Employers’ 


Burglary. Liability. 


INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 


For a few pounds you can insure an income of 
#10 per week during sickness and £1000 
in event of death by accident. If no claim is 
made, half of all premiums paid are returned. 
No other company grants these benefits. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


GLASGOW: 104, West George Street. 
LONDON: 10, Queen Street, E.C. 
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FOR HARD WEAR. 

NO CRUSHING. NO CONFUSION. (20 SIZES in Stock.) Being Reversible, they Outwear two 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of Art by the Autotype 
Permanent Process. 


Amongst numerous publications may be mentioned : 

SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace Collection, The 

Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections, 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 





Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready, ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable 
Autotypes, For convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


POST FREE, ONE SHILLING. 





A visit of inspection is invited to 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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BRING IT BACK IN YOUR KODAK. 


There is a never failing interest in an album of holiday pictures made with 
your own Kodak. They recall the pleasures of your traveis with a vividness 
unequalled by the strongest imaginaticn or the most retentive memory. And 
there is infinite pleasure in taking ard finishing them . . . . All Kodaks 
are loaded in daylight. The operations are so simple that even the 
children can make gocd pictures from the start . . .. . The Kodak 
Book, 36 pages, post free, tells all about this fascinating pastime. 
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AND ALL THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


LCOHOLIC EXCES 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT (established over 14 years) has met with the most exuaordinary success, and is 
now generally recognised as the most satisfactory and permanent method for the cure of the Drink and Drug Habits. 
THE TURVEY TREATMENT, which can be taken at home, not only suppresses the craving for stimulants and 
Drugs, but actually creates a loathing for them, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the wasted tissues and invigorating the entire nervous system. 

_ Mr. Lasoucuers in “ TrutH” says: “Their treatment has had really good results.” Mr. W. T. STRAD 
writes; “‘The Turvey Treatment renders it possible for a man to escape from the thraldom of the Drink Habit.” 
A PaTIENT writes, April 14th, 1909 : “* At the suggestion of Lorp Rosesery I underwent the Turvey Cure. I have 
now no craving, in fact I have dislike for alcohol in every way.” 


Write for particulars and advice free, or call— 
Med. Supt., TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Ltd., 29 Keith House, 133 & 135 Regent Street, London. 
Telephone : 5494 Gerrard. Telegrams: Turvert, London. 
















MERS YR E FOOT’S Self-Propelling & Self-Adjustable 
Set ieecreees Wueex Cuairs. 


Constructed on new and improved principles, 
which enable the occupant to change the in 
clination of the back of 
leg-rest either together of 
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“Mum 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and neutralizes all odors of the body. 

No matter how often a person bathes or 
changes his clothing, he is sure to be an- 
noyed, more or less, by bodily odors. 

Washing opens the pores and lets out a 
great quantity of waste matter from the 
body. Mum does not check this wholesome 
process, but merely destroys the odor that 
comes from it. 

Easy to use; not costly; harmless to skin 
and clothes. 


1/. If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum’’ send us his name 
and one shilling, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


Thomas Christy & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C. 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A, 


The demands of the electrical industry prove 
that copper will steadily increase in value. 

Copper-mines are the safest, surest, and pay 
the largest dividends of any mines known. 

The second wealthiest man in the United 
States of America made his vast fortune of ONE 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING 
(£100,000,000) through the operation of copper- 
mines. 


THE NEW DISTRICT, AS YET IN 
ITS INFANCY, WHICH IS GOING TO 
FURNISH THE LARGEST SHARE OF 
THE WORLD’S COPPER SUPPLY 
iS COPPER MOUNTAIN, U.S.A. 


This district, only three years old in point of 
development, is now proven to be the RICHEST 
IN THE WORLD. 

Cheap electric power for the operation of all 
mines will be furnished by the Boysen Power 
Dam, built on the canyon of the Big Horn 
River. 

The vast areas of free land suitable for farming, 
the large beds of coal and underground lakes of 
petroleum, also recommend this district. 

Investors should not fail to investigate. 

For all information address, Shoshoni 
Commercial Club, Shoshoni, Wyo., 
U.S.A. 








NEURALGIA 
HEADACHE 


NERVE PAIN. 
Sympathy 


goes a long way when 
some one who 1s dear to 
youisin pain. But if 
that pain is Neuralgia, 
Headache, Tic, or 
Toothache, Zox will 
go farther. Give a 
fx Zox first andthe pain 
will go; and sympa- 
thise afterwards 
, and the memory 
of the pain will 
vanish, too. 
FREE OFFER.-— Send stamped addressed envelope, 
a mention THE Patt. Matt MaGazine, and we will 
send two Zox Powders free. Of all Chemists, Stores, 
etc., at 1/- and 2/6 per box, or post free from the 


ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


: \ zag 
prow 

















BRAGGS 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS | 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, 
Impure Breath, Indigestion, Diarrhoea, etc. 


PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscnits, 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- 
per tin: Powder, 2/- and 4/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} tin. 











GLOBE outs 


A LITTLE’GLOBE ~ A LITTLE RUB 


BIG SHINE Dealers Stores. 


Jae Subscription Rates of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE are 10/* per annum, at home 
or abroad, including postage. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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WHY NOT ? 
Why 


not let 












The Sunbeam is still the only 
Bicycle which has a proper system 
of Automatic Lubrication. 

Why do Riders waste their power 
driving round dirty and badly lubri- 
cated Chains and Driving Bearings? 
Why not let the Cycle keep 
these clean? Why not let the 
Cycle itself oil these Parts? 
Think of the Power you waste 
and the Time you spend doing 
Work that the Cycle itself will 
do for you—IF it is a 
Sunbeam—IF ithas the 
Little Oil Bath. 


Illustrated List free on 
application to—J. Mar- 
ston, Ltd.—6, Sunbeam- 
land—Wolverhampton. 














PLAYERS 
‘NAVY’ 
MIXTURE 


Suits the palate of the most 

fastidious smoker for it 

possesses just that charm 

that is better appreciated 
than described. 


Sold in Two Strengths 
Medium 43d per oz., 1/6 per } Ib. Tin 
Mild 5d. per oz., 1/8 per 4 Ib. Tin 


Tes‘ ing samples post free on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
0°34 





The Imperial Tobaceo Co. 
(of Great Britain and [e.and), Limited. 







Watéfman’'s 
(Ideal | 
FountairiPen 
po atte. ad 


“Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man,” 
saith the Proverb. 


_, Think what the world would have lost 
if the men whose books adorn your 
shelves and whose writings you so much 
admire had never put pen to Paper. 


No better pen can be used to record 
one’s thoughts than a Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. Its famous, patented 
Spoon Feed is absolutely perfect in action, 
and the pen itself never causes trouble, 
never leaks, and lasts for years without a 
single part requiring renewal. 


Prices—10/6, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/- and 
upwards. In Silver and Gold for Pre- 
sentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, 
etc. Booklet } ost free from L. & C. 
Hardtmuth, 12 Golden Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C. New York, 173 Broadway ; 
Paris, 6 Rue de Hanovre; Vienna, 
I. Franzensring 20; Milan, Via 
Bossi 4; Dresden, Pragerstrasse 6 ; 
Brussels, 14 Rue du l ont Neuf, 


(Ask Std Stationer to show you 
the aterman’s Ideal Pump- 
Filling and Safety Fens.) 
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DO YOU KNOW Mater sientien Hospital, 
THIS MAN? DUBLIN. 















He is said by those who have con- 
© sulted him to describe one’s life 
with wonderful fidelity, and will send 
you a descriptive chart as a test of 


geen th The SISTERS OF MERCY in charge of this 





Hundreds who have cobeera writ- 
ten say he might have known them ° ° . 
all therr lives, so surprisingly correct well-known Institution, which does such good work 
was he. rn . ° 
The Graphic says: “His delines, amongst the Sick Poor of Dublin and the surrounding 
tions are nothing short of marvellous.” 
The Court Fournal says: ‘ Has District, 


® remarkable psychic powers.” 
black and White says: ‘ He has 


given some astonishing results.” 
The Countess of Kimberley says 
what he told her was excellent. 


Seymour Hicks, the celebrated 


actor. says: ‘']t is indeed marvellous.’ . 
é Lady Montage of Beaulion says: to enable them to extend their sphere of usefulness. 
* The chart is wonderful, 
aia gy Mag ee Marte Many patients are discharged from the Hospital 
with your accuracy. It is marvel- “ , ° ° _ 
fous.” Numerous other distinguished relieved, but who still require careful attention, good 
eople have said the same. ° 
Gent kien yous birth date, enclosing nourishment, and rest. At Beaumont House, Drum- 
1/- p.o. and stamp. , * 
; DO I A condra, the Sisters of Mercy have established a Con- 
YOU WILL BE AMAZED. ae j 
His Address ts— valescent Home in connection with the Hospital, and 








LPROF. KENDAL, T. L., 89, Regent St., London, wy to this Ilome the more deserving cases are sent. The 
STRENGTH | “i:ters carnestly appeal for assistance 


BY MAIL! | FOR THIS MOST 


1 offer perfect health and 
physical development—will 


"punted yards | DESERVING CHARITY. 


1 don't ask for much of either 








your time or money. Write 
to-day for Free Book, * — : ‘ 
Ping skelter Contributions will be gratefully received by the 
T. » Dept. M, ae, 
The Broadway, FULHAM, | SISTERS OF MERCY. 
LONDON, 8.W. 






















THE PEN FOR 


TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 


Get a ‘‘Swan”—suited to your hand and 
filled with ‘‘Swan” Ink—and you will 
always be ready either to ‘‘jot it 
down” or write several lengthy 
letters, at any time or anywhere. 

Simple, reliable 


mechanism—good 
& for many years. 
THE VA 
6s or te 
gw FOUNTAIN 


WILL OUTLAST ALL OTHERS. 
Prices from 10/6. 








SIZ0S4 iN to 


“SWAN” FOUNT- ‘Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. Write for Catalogue, post free. 
FILLER. MABIE, TODD & CO., 79-80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Wooden Case, 1/- 9% Cheapside, I.cndon, E.C. 95a. Regent Street, London, W. 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. And at 


Nickel, Case, 1/6 Paris, Brussels, New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 
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N infallible Remedy Free 














Eradicates 
Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Headache, 
And all 

Uric Acid 
Affections. 

















E are all more or less irregu- 
lar in our habits of life— 
some of us eat too much, 

some of us drink too much, some 
take too little exercise, some are 
subject to worry and _ brain-fag. 
Kutnow’s Powder, however, is an 
antidote, which enables us to enjoy 
the luxuries of life. | Kutnow’s 
Powder produces a healthy appetite, 
cleans the tongue, banishes head- 
ache, strengthens the nerves, 
enables the stomach, liver, and 


kidneys to perform their functions with regularity, and eliminates 
all poisonous deposits from the system. Test it free. 


READ WHAT A LONDON DOCTOR writes: 


‘Great Russell Mansions, London, W.C., 


12th February, 1908. 


‘During the course of my Dental Practice I have prescribed 
Kutnow’s Powder, with excellent results, in cases of chronic 
toothache and general debility arising from stomach troubles, liver 


torpor, and constipation.—G. H. 


Guard Against Fraud 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be 
had of all conscientious Chemists at 2/9 
per bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s London 
Offices for 3/- post-paid in the United 
Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, 
“S$. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and also 
the registered trade mark, “Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the 
carton and bottle. This is how to 


Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder. 


Jones, D.D.S., F.R.GS., etc., etc.” 





Free Trial Coupon. 


Please send me a free sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


COCR OP eee OO OEE Eee wee EEE EEE eee eeeeeeeseene 


Patt MALt MacazinE, June, ’og. 


Send this form to $. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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“PALL MALL” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Please mention ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine.’’) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASTROLOGY.—Horosco e of two 

years’ events. Send birth-date, 
1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, Butleigh, Whit- 
church Road, Cardiff. 








“ MUst BE GOOD WRITER.” is 

the qualification required from 
applicants for situations. ecan teach 
you. Send stamp for booklet No. 57. 
Alston’s College, Burnley. 





ASTROLOGY. —Life Horoscope of 
Character, Marriage partner de- 
scribed, Business and Money Prospects, 
Changes, etc., accurately foretold.— 
Send birth date. 1/- P.O., stamped en- 
velope.—Mdme. Vernon (B. 5), 82, 
Savile Drive, Leeds. 





FOREIGN STAMPS FREE. 6 
different PERSIA. Send ld. 
am, mention gift 857. Bright & 
on, 164, Strand, W.C. 





PURCHASERS OF CAST-OFF 
AND MIS-FIT_CLOTHING.— 
Turner's, 86, Horton Road, Bradford. 





HAVE YOU A LUCKY HORO- 
SCOPE? Send stamp for FREE 
Horoscore Book. P. G. Wilde, 6, 
Central St., Halifax. 


G'FIs FROM BETHLEHEM.— 
Exquisite Necklace, 200 Solid 
Mother-of-Pearl Stones. 4/-, approval. 
Booklet free. Rollison, Importer, 
Evesham. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY.—Send your 
Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
False Teeth, Diamonds, Pearls, etc., to 
Allen & Daws, Goldsmiths, 17, ‘London 
Street, Norwich, who will send you 
Cash Offer, If offer not acce ted, goods 
immediately returned. References :— 
Bankers, Barclay’s. Telephone 224. 


STAMPS. — CASH. — Old Stamps, 
Collections, bought.—T. C. Apple- 
ton, Ben-Rhydding. 


BONELESS CORSETS.—New in- 
vention, unbreakable, List free, 
—Knitted Corset Co., Nottingham. 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE, 1909 edition, com- 
plete to date, 488 pages, 3600 illustra- 
tions, 1/6 post free. Stamp Albums in 
variety, 100-page price list gratis. 
Whitfield King & Co., Ipswich. 


OoltP ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

bought ; call or forward by post; 
full value by return.—Messrs. Brown- 
ing, Manufacturers, 63, Oxford Street, 
London. Established 100 years. 























CHINA, 5 Splendid Services, 21/-. 
Dinner, Tea, Breakfast, Toilet, 
Trinket, 8 Jugs and Teapot. The lot 
21/. Illustrated catalogues, post free. 
Vincent Pottery Co., Dept. X., Burslem. 


STAMPS FREE. 150 Foreign, all 

different, worth 1s, ; send 1d. post- 

a ee Stamp Co., Thornton 
eath. 








SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, AND | 

LECTURES prepared. Memory 
Retention quick aids.—Prof. Lewis, 
279 (P.), Regent Street, W. 


CHEAP CHAIRS for Missions, 

Churches, Chapels, Schoolrooms. 
Mealing Bros.,, Manufacturers, High 
Wycombe. 


[RISH HOMESPUNS. Splendid 
selection, excellent wearing quali- 
ties. Irish Motor Fleece Cloths, Rugs, 
Hosiery patterns. Apply P., Berry’s 
Depot, Bundoran. 


FISH. 


THE STAR FISH CO., Dept. 26, 

Grimsby, supply the best fish. 
6 lb. choice selected, 2/-, carriage paid ; 
ane for cooking.—Full particulars 
ree. 




















FRESHEST FISH, 6 lb., 2/-; 9 Ib., 

2/6; 111b.,3/-; carriage paid; cleaned 
for cooking. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price list free.—Fleetwood Fresh Fish 
Co., Dept. 11, Fleetwood. 








MEDICAL AND TOILET 
CORNS, BUNIONS, Chilblains, 


Rheumatism cured; ointment, 
1/2.—Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, 
London. 








HANDSOME MEN and Womenare 
slightly sunburnt. Sunbronze 
gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
enuine, harmless. 1/1}, 2/9, 10/6, 
sunbronze Laboratories, Wimbledon. 


TAMMERING effectually cured by 
correspondence or_ personally; 
treatise lent free.—N. H. Mason, 380, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1876. 


CLARO MA, Thesimplest, cleanest, 
most effectual Preventative and 
we 3 Cure for Head Colds, Hay Fever, 

asal Catarrh, etc. 1/14 and 1/9 from 
Chemists, or Bannerman, Chemist, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 


6 -PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS 
4 “AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Post free. Send for one.—Trimnell, 
The Herbalist, 144, Richmond Road, 
Cardiff. Established 1879. 


Fits CURED.—Proof positive, free, 

from Trench’s Remedies, Ltd. 
(Dept. 5), South Frederick Street, Dub- 
lin). Twenty years’ success. Simple 
home treatment. 


MAKES WRINKLES _DISAP- 
PEAR IN A NIGHT in many 
instances, No face massage, no 
steaming, no creams or so-called skin 
foods, no masks or rollers, nothing to 
inject, but a marvellous simple dis- 
covery that works surprising wonders 
in eight hours by the clock. I fooled 
them all and took my own wrinkles out 
by my discovery after massage and 
beauty doctors had failed. For further 
articulars, address Harriet Meta, 
ept. 81D, 61, New Oxford St., London 
W.C. Before I give full particulars, i 




















require promise of secrecy for my own 
protection. | 


DRUNKENNESS CURED, 

quickly, secretly, permanently, 
unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost trifling; 
sample free. Carlton Chemical Co., 
705, Birmingham. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CREAM CHEESE.—Ye Olde Bath 
““ Abbey Cream Cheese. Appe- 

tizing! Delicious! Sample Cheese, 
ost paid, 8d.—The Bath and Somerset 

Hwertd Co., Ltd., 2, Bladud Buildings, 
ath. 


DEVONSHIRE CLOTTED 

CREAM, absolutely pure, from 
the Cathedral Dairy Co., Exeter, 4 lb., 
1/2; 1 1b., 2/-; post free. 











R°PASTING CHICKENS, 

DUCKS, 4/- pair; geese, 4/6; 
trussed, post paid. Gibons, Manor, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL.—An op- 
portunity to earn from £5 per 
week upwards. Learn to write Ad- 
vert sements. Prospectus and list of 
employed studen:s post free. Page- 
Davis Advertising School (Dept. P.M.), 
195, Oxford Street, London, W. 





‘TARLOW. — THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—An excellent Public 
School training for thirty guineas per 
annum.—Apply Principal. 


ONGAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
20 miles from London. Commer- 
cial Training. 30 guineas, including 
laundress and books. Reduction for 
brothers, Playing fields, 80 acres. 
Healthy locality. ilk and vegetables 
from own farm. Diet best and un- 
limited. Covered playground, swim- 
ming bath, cricket, tennis, fishing, 
workshops, gymnasium. — Address, 
Dr. Clark. 


B EDFORD.—ELSTOW 
SCHOOL (recently called Bed- 
ford County School), Boarding 200, 
the sons of professional and business 
men. ‘Thorough education. Profes- 
sional, engineering, and mercantile 
sides. Chemical and physical labora- 
tories, lecture rooms, workshops, first- 
class playing fields, gymnasium. Cadet 
corps of 100 members ; regular shooting 
practice, Electriclight. Healthy site. 
23 acres. One hour from St. Pancras. 
Fees moderate and inclusive. Scholar- 
ships.—For prospectus apply to Head- 
master, Rev. C. F. Farrar, M.A. 














HOTELS. 





LIVERPOOL. SHAFTESBURY 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL. — 
Mount Pleasant. Near Stations. 


LONDON.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
Russell Square, 600 Rooms. From 
5/-, with Breakfast. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 





Doctors Say There Is a Harmless, Safe and Sure 
Way to Remove it. 





Dr. F. A. Starbuck Says: ‘I Feel Justified in Making the Assertion That 
It Is the Only Successful Method of Removing Hair.” 





Every woman who is afflicted with superfluous 
hair will undoubtedly be glad to know that there 
is but one proper and logical method of getting 
rid of this most annoying and embarrassing dis- 
figurement. 

The best authorities in the medical profession 
agree that De Miracle will destroy hair success- 
fully, although there are many other unreliable 
things which claim to do it. The success which 
has attended this preparation as a means of re- 
moving hair is based upon the method by which 
it works. It is a purely scientific principle and 
totally different from the pastes and powders and 
other remedies which simply break off the hair 
in the same way that the razor does, making 
the hair when it grows out again heavier than 
before. 

As far as the electric needle or X-ray is concerned, 
both are not only unsatisfactory but dangerous as 
well, The scars and burns of the electric needle 
last for a life-time, and the dangers of the X-ray are 
indeed serious. 





De Miracle may be used without any inconveni- 
ence or danger of any kind. The method by 
which it removes hair should not be classed or 
confused with that of the fake free treatments 
which are advertised so extensively in the news- 
papers. 

Remember De Miracle is the only method for 
removing hair which is endorsed by physicians, 
surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals, and promi- 
nent magazines. 

We shall be pleased indeed to send you abso- 
lutely free in plain sealed envelope a 54-page 
booklet containing full information concerning this 
remarkable treatment as well as testimonials of 
prominent physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, 
medical journals, and the principal magazines. 
You should read this booklet before you try any- 
thing. It treats the subject exhaustively. Write 
to the De Miracle Chemical Co. (Dept. E), 65 to 
69, Mount-pleasant, Holborn, W.C., simply saying 
you want this booklet, and it will be mailed sealed 
at once. 





YACHTING CRUISES 


TO 
West Highlands 
West and North Coast of Scotland 
and Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 


MODERATE FARES. 





Princess Alberta, 1,585 tons. 
Princess Maud, 1,466 tons. 


Princess Victoria, 1,290 tons. 
Princess Beatrice, 1,182 tons. 





Full Particulars of Sailings will be sent on application to 


M. LANGLANDS @& SONS, Dept. L.,. LIVERPOOL. 














Mackintosh’s Vienna Toffee. 
My word, it’s good! 


(By Royal Appointment.) 














| 
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Royal Heademy New Gallery 


PICTURES OF 1909 


ART EXTRA OF “THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 


in Yellow Wrapper 
Large Imperial 8vo (114 by 7? in.). One Shilling 


(Also an Edition in cloth gilt, at 2s.) 








This important long-established Annual, everywhere recognised as the best and 
most popular work of its kind, 


IS NOW ON SALE 


It contains over 200 beautiful Reproductions of Works actually 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and New Gallery, comprising 


LANDSCAPES SEASCAPES 
HISTORICAL DOMESTIC 
~ and CLASSICAL PAINTINGS 

PORTRAITS and SCULPTURE 


by the foremost Artists of the day, including exclusive reproductions of pictures by 


John S. Sargent, R.A., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. (special drawing), 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., H. H. La Thangue, A.R.A. 








Prize Competition 


One of the most popular features ts the Prize 

Competition, which enables readers to gratify 

their own critical fancies with the possibility of 
winning handsome money prizes. 























The PALL MALL “ PICTURES OF THE YEAR” is beautifully printed on  super- 

fine enamelled Art Paper. It is the Standard Guide and Handbook to the 

Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and New Gallery, and is unapproached by 
any similar publication in respect of circulation and influence. 


Now Ready. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls 





Publishing Offices: NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Is superseding all other mates. 


British Made and British Guaranteed. 


The BLADES are the great feature in the Seabrook, being 
HOLLOW-GROUND, each GROUND by HAND. 

Thin wafer blades turned out in quantities by machinery 
sometimes sold with safety razors are useless in our opinion 
for heavy work; further, you run out of them at the most 
inconvenient time, besides being a continual expense. Do 
not be put off for the sake of extra profit, have a Seabrook 
or none. 

Seabrook Grand, with automatic stropper which a novice 
can use, hollow-ground plates (not wafer steel), and calf 
strop, in presentation case, 12/6, post 3d.; cheaper model, 
bay stropper and strop, 6/-, post 2d.; cheapest, 2/6, 
post 2d. 

Send for Booklet. Be sure to mention this magazine. 


), 32, 33, 34, Featherstone St., London, E.C. 














SEABROOK BROS. (').. 33'S 

















VO 


Yr LEAK—that cleans itself in filling. 


















VERY WOMAN KNOWS 





ready-to-write fountain pen most men carry. 


It is easy to write with, safe and clear to use—the pen 
that FILLS itself from any ink supply, and CANNOT 





For your own use, and for presents, buy the 


(A 
] ice 
Self filling ~ - io 
ha Safety Fountain eni 


Price 10/6 and upwards, at all stationers, stores, jewellers, &c. 


bs Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to 
Dy Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 175, Bunhi 1 Row, E.C. 
) IMPORTANT.—For those who require a larger pen with a very 
flexible nib, a special model—the new G, has this year been 
put on the market. It is exceptional value for the mon. y. 


Try this new G at your stationers. 4 
- Kiso ask him for Onoto Ink—the best for fountain and 
() all other pens. 


sR 7 
S32: 1 <9 













i ‘i she ought to have an ONOTO PEN—the safe _ 
it sa 



















Catalogue Free. 


KEATINGS 


POWDER 


TRUSSES, BELTS. 


“VARIX,” all about Elastic 


repair them, post free two stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 


KILLS 


BEETLES 


Tins, 3d., 6d. & Is. 





W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, Oxford St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore Street, E.C.) 





ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Stockings, how to wear, clean, and 
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Dr. R. 
MAR- 
OU CHE, 
M. D 


B.S.C. : 

“The accu- 
racy with 
which he 






























depicted m: 
life, facts known 
only to myself, 

leaves me some- 
what perplexed.” 
aes re Magazine 

s: “In truth a 
sayetin of the first 
rank. He reeled off my 
life, giving dates, in- 

cidents, describing the 

people and scenes; that 
which puzzles me most is 

that some of the future he 
predic cted is actually hap- 
pening. 

Lord —— says: ‘‘That which you 
pointed out proved very true, and 
might have RS en serious had you 
not warned m 

Rub stove biack or ink on the 
thumbs, press on paper; send, with birth 
date and time (if ms a P.O. for 1/- 
for cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, and 


FREE Reading of Your Life 
from chart to advertise my success. 
PROF. H. ZAZRA, °° New Bond 8t., 


ndon, W. 


A Professional Man writes: YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 











How about your skin. 
and fresh? If not try OATINE; it produces *‘skin health 
A FREE SAMPLE 

of Oatine Cream will be sent on application, or for 3d. in stamps a 

box containing eight of the Oatine ng and book on Face 


Is it as it should be? Are the pores — 


Massage.—THE OATINE CO., 1 








Denman 8t., London, 8.E. 








GRAND PRIZES: 
ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


PARIS, 1889 & 1900. 





la Four varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 





CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(Established 1888.) 





Bankers and Dealers in Continental Securities. 





Specialists in Government, Municipal, Land Bank and other Bonds or 
Debentures issued by responsible Public Bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form of Security in 


the World. 


Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by Return of Post. 
Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 


Collect Interest-Coupons and drawn Bonds free of charge. 


No connexion with any other firm. 


Bankers’ References in all transactions of importance. 





Correspondence invited. 


All information given. 





Sole Address since 1890 :— | 


10 & 12, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Reg’d. Tel. Address :—** CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 
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HALL’s 


Sanifary Washable 


DISTEMPER 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 






It is worth while tomake & 
a change from wall paper to 
the beautiful washable walls 
made with Hall’s Distemper. 

Hall’s Distemper is a wall-cover- 
ing that is not only beautiful, but 
easy to keep clean, absolutely fast in 
colour, and a thorough disinfectant. 

It is made in a wide range of 70 
colours, including rich dark as well 
aslight tints. It sets hard, and never 
cracks, blisters, nor peels off. It 
is applied with a whitewash brush, 
saving much in the cost of labour. 

It may be washed by lightly 
sponging down with tepid water, 
but this should not be done until 


three weeks after application. 


You are invited to send for the Hall’s Distemper 
Booklet, ‘Modern Development in House Decoration,’ 
with coloured views of Dining, Drawing, Bed Room, 
and Library in Hall’s Distemper Decoration, sent 
post free on application to the sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers— 

SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., HULL. 
London Office, 1998, Borough High Street, 





FOOT’S PATENT 


COMBINATION SCISSORS 


Are the most convenient and useful article 
for the pocket of either lady or gentleman. 
They not only combine the following 


NINE USEFUL ARTICLES: 
Scissors, Cigar and Flower Cutter, Pliers, 
3-in. Measure, Paper Knife, Screw Driver 
and Railway Carriage Key, Piercer, Nail 
File, Wire Cutter and Coin Tester, but 
the general uses to which they can be 
applied are innumerable. 









Warranted Sheffield make and to give 
entire satisfaction or price refunded. 
Sent, post paid, in Leather 
Sheath, Ro. ished steel, 2/7; 
Nickel plated, 3/7 


J. FOOT & SON, us. (Dept. $21, 171, NEW BOND sT., 


oe For Chiblans 


or Chapped Hands 


apply freely at bedtime 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Ointment 


and cover with clean linen. 

This soothing antiseptic Ointment is also a 
useful household remedy for cuts, burns and 
similar mishaps, as it allays inflammation, and 
stimulates a healthy action of the skin. 


Price 1/14 in jar or tin, from local Chemists & Stores. 
Makers: F. C. CALVERT & CO, (Dept. P.M.), Manchester, 


























WINSLOW'S | 
Skates 


Are the best for Users of Roller Skates. 


WHY? BECAUSE they are the strongest, safest, easiest 
running, are seldom broken, are interchangeable, constructed from 
press-punched homogeneous and crucible steel, have no obsolete 
castings, embody many methods of reducing wear and ensuring 
easy adjustment not found in other roller skates. The ball-bearing 
mechanism is larger, stronger, more accurately made, and more 
firmly secured, rolls, material for material, are stronger, better 
finished, and will wear longer than any other rolls on the market. 
To be obtained from any First-class Dealer. 
Facts Speak for Themselves. 
On Easter Monday, at Coliseum Skating Rink, Blackpool, 
Winslow's Skates only in use. Morning Session Attendance, 1570. 
Total Breakages, One Heel Strap. 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Manufacturing Co., 


8, Long Lane, Aldersgate St., London, E.C. 














little ‘‘ Mab” as the finest 
shaving implement in the 
world is confirmed in 
thousands of testimonials. 
Black handle .. 2/6 
Ivory . 3/6 


7; ” ~~ The “‘ MAB” 
a SAFETY RAZOR 
with extra blade. 
Price 3/6. 


Safety razors with a number 
of inferior blades are of 
little value, but perfection 
is attained when fitted with 


THE FAMOUS The description given of the | 
—— 





the famous **Mab” hollow 





ground blades. 
**MAB > CO., 
Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 























Editorial Notice 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


The JULY NUMBER (Ready June 18) 
of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Amongst the features of this Number may be mentioned the following : 


Treasure Hunting in Egypt 


Romance and Reality 
A fascinating article by ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL 


Chief Inspector of Upper Egypt and in the Department of Antiquities 








The Hotel on the Landscape 


Written and illustrated by ARNOLD BENNETT 


Bowling and Fielding 


By P. F. WARNER 


The Dress of Pomp and 


2 
Circumstance 
By SUSAN CARPENTER 

Illustrated by A. J. BALLIOL SALMON 


Bucko 


A Dramatic Story of the Seas 
By PERCEVAL GIBBON 
Illustrated by C. M. PADDAY 








12 & 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Gillette Safety Razor 
has these Virtues: 


It will not cut the face ; 


It shaves in half or less than half the time required 
for shaving with an old-style razor; 


It dispenses with the whole difficulty and trouble 
of stropping 3 


It never needs a trip to the barber’s to be honed ; 


But above all— 
It shaves better than any other razor—old-style or 
safety. 


THE OLD SHAVING AND THE NEW. 


To halve the time required for shaving is a great point. Five 
minutes in the morning are sometimes worth 50 minutes at night. 

It is a great advantage to have a razor that needs no stropping. 
Few men, other than barbers, can strop a razor perfectly. 

But none of these compare with the supreme advantage of the 
Gillette Razor, namely, that 7¢ shaves better than any other implement 
known to man—gives a smoother, softer effect, and does not scratch or 
irritate the skin. 

The first safety razors were ordinary razor-blades half the ordinary 
length, set in a frame which prevented their cutting the face. The 
Gillette, with its wafer curved blade, is an entirely new implement. 


WHY THE GILLETTE SHAVES BEST. 


The ordinary hollow-ground razor can be hardened only at the edge. 
It is too thick to be made hard all through. Hollow grinding gives 
spring and lightness to the blade. The edge of the best hollow-ground 
razor is only a very sharp knife edge. If seen with a microscope it is seen 
to be irregular—with more “ jags” in it than a saw. This defect cannot 
be overcome in an ordinary razor; it is impossible to manufacture an 
ordinary blade from the flint-hard steel used in the Gillette blade, which 
is very nearly as thin all over as the edge of a hollow-ground razor. 





In the Gillette it is the edge that is hollow-ground. The edge, viewed 
through a microscope, is smooth. Hence the soft velvety touch of it. 
It takes the face at an angle impossible with the finest and lightest old- 
style hollow-ground razors. This fact is due to the curving of the blade 
by the holder. The angle cannot be anything but the correct angle. The 
first ‘time that a man passes a Gillette Razor over his face he cannot 
believe that it is really shaving him, because he does not feel the impact 
of the blade-edge on the hair. But it shaves much closer, much more 
smoothly than the best of old-time razors. 


WHY THE GILLETTE NEEDS NO STROPPING. 


Realise exactly wy a strop is used for razors other than the Gillette. 
When the edge of a razor becomes dulled by work, what has really 
happened is that the little microscopic irregularities mentioned above 
have become turned over a little. So to rub the edges over again (which 
can be done with steel that is not of supreme hardness) a strop is used. 
This wears away the little invisible burr which had been created. 


The blades of Gillette Razors are so hard that the edge will not turn 
in use. The Gillette Razor, therefore, needs no stropping. It is so 
extremely hard that an ordinary strop will not affect it. Zhzs is why 
there is no occasion to strop a Gillette Razor! 

Moreover, every blade has two edges, both equally sharp, and good 
for at least 5 to 30 shaves. It costs less to throw away a Gillette blade 
and take a new one than to take an old-style razor to be honed. 


HOW TO USE THE GILLETTE RAZOR. 


While the Gillette Razor shaves more easily and quickly than any 
other shaving implement, the face must be prepared exactly as for an 
old-style razor. The lather should be spread over the face, rubbed in with 
the fingers, and again worked up with a shaving brush and hot water. 


Draw the Gillette over the skin in long, bold sweeps. Do not hack 
at the beard in short, sharp strokes as with a hollow-ground razor. Do 
not be afraid that, as would happen with a hollow-ground razor, you 
will either cut yourself or else leave some of the surface imperfectly 
shaved. There is none of the smarting and occasional roughening of 
the skin experienced with a hollow-ground razor. None of those sore 
little red dots which an ordinary razor will sometimes leave in its track. 


The Gillette is a boon to tender skins. | Moreover, protected by the 
special form of the Gillette Safety Razor, the blade can be applied to the 
skin in all directions—up and down, from right to left, as well as from 
left to right. It is thus possible to cut “against the grain” in more 
directions than with any other razor. 

















The Last Word 


Perhaps we have been preach- 
ing to the converted here. 
Perhaps you have only been 
this 
because you are already a 
friend of the Gillette Razor. 
May we suggest that if you 
want to make a present to 


reading announcement 


your best friend, there is no 
greater service that you can 
render to his comfort, and no 
way in which you can better 
merit his gratitude, than by 
having a Gillette Safety Razor 
sent him as a present ? 





Tl 


Tl 


covered, 


GILLETTE 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
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Razor, with 


twelve spare blades and 


neat 
velvet-lined box 


leather-covered, 


£1 10 


1e Gillette Set, contain- 
ing Razor, twelve spare 
blades, fitted soap tube 
and brush box in leather- 


case 


velvet - 


lined 
£110 0O 


Sold by Cutlers, Jewellers, 


Chemists, 
Stores ; 


SAFETY 


Hairdressers, 


or post free from 


RAZOR, LTD., 


17, Holborn Viaduct, 


London, 


E.C. | 


Free. 
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The JULY NUMBER (Ready June 18) 


will contain a charming Cover in Colours 
By ALEC C. BALL 


In this number will appear the first chapters of a short novel by the late 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 


It is of a light and most entertaining character, the scene being laid in England, 
and is entitled 


**THE NEW GOVERNESS” 


It will be illustrated by A. WALLIS MILLS, and will run through four 


numbers. 


The City of Mr. Chamberlain 


With some notes on its new University 
Illustrated with a series of photographs by ALVIN LANGDON COBURN 


The opening of Birmingham University, or rather the inauguration of its new and 
magnificent buildings, is also the opening up of a new and significant stage in the 
city’s development. Her public men, and Mr. Chamberlain at the head of them, 
have always desired to provide her with some worthy means of co-ordinating and 
improving those scientific methods that are more than ever necessary for the 
advancement of industries like hers. Thanks to the munificence of her citizens, 
the new University is in a fair way of doing more, since it is designed to engender 
the spirit of invention and research by every method known, and put every possible 
agency in the hands of pioneers and students. The impressions given in this 
article are those of one who lived there for five-and-twenty years, and are an 
attempt to show that Birmingham’s new era is only the natural outcome of her long 
history and hotell traditions. 











PRICE SIXPENCE NET 
Publishing Offices: Netwwton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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FURS STORED at MODERATE CHARGES. 


THE FINEST FREEZING-CHAMBER FOR 
THE STORAGE OF FURS IN LONDON 


MARTIN KOSMINSKI’S 


50, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








FURS STORED are insured against FIRE, BURGLARY, and MOTH. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
All Furs purchased during Summer stored free until required. 


- 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS. Telephone: No. 1553 Central. 


























Te “THERMOS” TABLE JUG 


(Patent). 
Makes a Handsome The Novelty of 
Wedding Present the Season 








Silver Plated, 


Price 49/ . 


Nickel Plated, 


Price 31/ 6 


The ‘‘ THERMOS ’’ TABLE JUG keeps LIQUIDS 
HOT 6 to 8 hours, and with a CORK, 24 hours. 




















No household should 
be without this valu- 
able and most useful 
addition to home 


Simply fill the Jug, and the contents will poo 


be at the same temperature and ready for 
use at almost any hour. 


Cold drinks need only be poured into 
the jug, and they will keep icy cold for 
many hours. 


ON SALE BUY ONE 
EVERYWHERE TO-DAY ! 


OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS ano STORES. 
Beware of worthless imitations. Infringers of the ** THERMOS ”’ Patents are being prosecuted. 
Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


R.A. & CO. 


Any one who appreciates comfort, and 
wishes to save endless trouble, should 
purchase the New ‘ THERMOS” ‘Table 
Jug. 
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Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 


COVER IN COLOURS: ILLusTRATION TO ‘‘ MARRIAGE A LA MODE” Fred Pegram 

COUNT ZEPPELIN’S FIRST LONG-DISTANCE VOYAGE WITH ‘ZEPPELIN I.,” 

APRIL 1 AND 2, 1909_—liy. Frontispiece 

THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR . Count Zeppelin 
Illustrated from Photographs. 

ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE: A Porm . ‘ . MM. 

ENGLAND’S STEEL WALLS: WHERE THE Mars ERIAL COMES FROM. "THe LAND OF 

IRON AND FIRE ‘ ; . Harold Spender 
Illustrated by William Hyde. 

TWO PICTURES OF THE YEAR: EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY . e e 


Mrs. AsTOoK: John S. Sargent, R.A. 

A FAVOURITE Custom: Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. 
MARRIAGE A LA MODE: A SeriAt Story. Cuaps. XI. AND XII. (Conclusion.) 

Illustrated by Fred Pegram. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
JUNE: A Porm . ‘ ° Riccardo Stephens 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE: Tue Story OF A Lit ERARY FRIENDSHIP. 

Jltustrated from Photographs. The late William Sharp 
THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG: A Story ° Jessie Pope 

Lilustrated by G. Denholm Armour. 
“KITTY O’ DREAMS”: A Poem 
THE REVENGE: A Srory. ° 

Lllustrated by Frank Reynolds. 
THE CHILD AND THE CAMERA . 

Illustrated with Photographs by Will Cady. 
MY DREAM CHILD: A PoEM . 
THE MAN WHO STOPPED A WAR: A ‘STory 

Illustrated by A.C. Michael. 
THE MASTERPIECE: A Poem. ° . . ° ° . . 
CALVERLEY AS I KNEW HIM ° ° . ° ° . 

lilustrated from Photographs. 

(ConTINvVED on Next Pace.) 


Augusta Hancock 
. Eden Fhillpotts 


Carine Cadby 


M. C. 
P. Vaux 


Norman Gale 
2. a. S. Bscald 
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Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns 


BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 
Py wee hand-spun and hand-woven from pure 
wool only. The only perfect material for Cycling, Golfing, 
Shooting, and sport and country wear generally. Beauti- 
fully soft, light, and warm. 


Equally suitable for Ladies or 

Gentlemen. @ Prices from 21d. per yard. All goods carriage 
— Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 
Tee on application. Address Desk No. 33 


THE WHITE HOUSE, st fer tris, PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 


8 all ly Py tha jeu, AND HOMESPUNS. 
peci EAL 8) MAD! 
tee REAL D-EMBROIDERED TRISH LINEN and other IRISH GOODS. 
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Highest-class 
ELECTRIC 
Antiseptic Tattooing 
By ALFRED SOUTH, 
Tattoo Artist. 

J Studio: 48, Cranbourn St., 
mr 84. , London, W.c. 

A rey BR a np ) 


No. t. “Beart Street. 

—~ Unique. Grotesque Japanese 

Designs in all Colours. Cru 

Tattoo Marks Obliterated with Artistic 

Designs. TERMS STRICTLY MODERATE, 
Hours 11 6. 






KS BEETHAM’S 
fey 








18 UNEQUALLED! It entirely remo 






“ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





oe 6 } Son, Cheltenham. 
Established in the West End since 1897. ” 


REMEMBER 


from the effects of Sun» Cold Winds and Hard Water [| 


y RO ROUGHNESS, REDNESS GHAPS,. IARI IRRITATION, fre, 


| ae 1s., 2s. 6d. of all Chemists & Stores. 
























CONTENTS FOR ine a 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET . % : ‘ . P.F. Warner 
TIIE LOVES OF THE FLORENTINES : Tue Honove OF DIANORA 
Jllustrated by S. Seymour Lucas. Rachel Swete Macnamara 
CANOEING IN THE SURF ‘ : ‘ j > ; Z ‘ . A. W. Dimock 
Lllustrated by Julian A. Dimock. 
A SONG. F é 7 ; F ; . KEG. 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S VISIT ‘TO POTSDAM: A SIDELIGHT ON THE SOCIAL SIDE 
OF THE GERMAN MILITARY SYSTEM . ; . ; ; ° - Mostyn bird 


KING COTTON: THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF A VaAsT INDUSTRY . . Frank Ormerod 
lilustrated from Special Photographs. 

THE INNER WOMAN: A PoEM . js F ° Gladys R. Mills 

*TWIXT THE GLOAMING AND THE MIRK : A Story E ‘ G. B. Lancaster 
Illustrated by H. M. Paget. 


“BOY 1": A Sromy . . Robert L. Jefferson, F.R.G.S. 
THE CHIL D’S GUIDE TO KNOWL E DG E. ‘VL Crime AND PUNISHMENT. 
lilustrated by C. E. Brock. Laurence Housman 
SUPPLEMENT: 
IN THE WEST END: BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. Mrs. Pepys 
Illustrated from a Photograph. 
FROCKS FOR THE PARIS SEASON . P ‘ ‘i F . ‘ . ALE. Clarke 


Lilustrated from Photographs. 
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The + 


Stocking 
Supporte 


THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 








To Cool and Refresh 


Cotton. Silk, Cotton, 


your skin in hot weather and prevent Sunburn, Plain. Fisia. =~ _— 
‘an, Freckles, Roughness, Redness, etc., use Maid’s Size 4, 10d. Se 3 P = 
8 Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 *4s, 1/- 10, 1/6 
” 99 «+56, 1/3 46, 2/6 *75, 1/6 *40, 2/6 
Sg Lady’s Size | 
With Shaped } 7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 
Band. J 
* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


KALYDOR 


It soothes and heals irritation, insect stings, and all 

cutaneous defects, and produces a lovely delicate 

complexion. Sizes 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. Sold by 

Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
Hatton GARDEN, LONDON. 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N. 
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THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply 
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of all Booksellers 











The most 
lucid Contribution to 
Investment Literature 


Clear, spirited, and_ plain 
spoken, this volume is full 
of invaluable information of 
which the average investor 
knows little or nothing. It 
shows how to achieve invest- 
ment success by following a 
definite investment aim—z288 
pages of the soundest advice 
which no investor can afford 
to ignore. 


An Interesting Offer. 


We are so convinced that this oo} 

book is one you need to read dP aoe 
if you are an investor that we Oo.” ory, ey 
will send you a copy, post aot Pao. pS ne ~* 

paid, FREE ON APPROVAL, — DE 89 08 sats. ao 9 


for one week on receipt of 
Coupon. 








The Daily Telegraph says : 

‘* A volume of sound common- 
sense calibre, clear, spirited, 
and plain spoken. We recom- 
nek © with confidence to the 
investing public.” 


The Times says: 


“Mr. Lowenfeld has made 
this subject his own.” 


The Morning Post says: 

“Endeavours to furnish the 
principles by which investors 
should be guided.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

‘“¢ Written with the object of 
explaining sound investment 
principles,” 


The Westminster Gazette says : 

‘One of the best financial 
works which has been published 
of late.” 


The Financial News says: 

«‘ There are not many business 
men so well informed as to 
be able to ignore this 
latest publication.” 
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OLD SCOTCH 


WHITE WHISKY 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 7 . 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


of the Highland Breeze.” 





much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 















The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self ; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness.’—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 
*Selfereverence, Selfeknowledge, Selfecontrol, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’—TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked BNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the 
sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 











WHEN WEANING BABY 


The best food to give is the “Allenburys” Milk. Food No. 1. 

On the addition of water, as directed, it forms an accurately 

estimated humanised milk, and may be given alternately with 

the natural food without fear of upsetting the child or causing 

digestive disturbance. Weaning can therefore proceed gradually 

with comfort both to mother and child. Farinaceous foods 
should not be given at this time. 


‘Allenburys Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 





o@ A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 0 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ‘se rons 





























DELICIOUS COFFEE 9 a ATM 0 fi FR 
& B LU E “ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 























IN THE WEST END. 


Supplement 1 


BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERIVISE. 


the remark “There is nothing like it was a feast for the eye, and all the 


N EVER did I realise the full force of | French fabric. To gaze upon the piles of 


leather” until I saw the leather at — velvety-looking skins were especially dyed 


the Clothing 
Exhibition 
which the 
Duke of Argyll 
opened at the 
Agricultural 
Halt thts 
spring, remark- 
ing in his 
speech that he 
was the worst- 
dressed man in 
London, though 
he is in reality 
very far from 
attaining tothat 
bad eminence. 

What inter- 
ested me most 
was the fine 
display of 
British-made 
goods at the 
Exhibition; 
and among 
these was the leather, 
which, if not exactly 
made at home, is there 
so prepared that not 
a relative of any single 
animal whose peltry 
was exhibited could 
have recognised the 
natural covering of his 
species, 

It is a common re- 
mark that while British 
manufacturers are un- 
equalled in the 
materials they turn out, 
they are inferior to : 
the foreigners in design An Ascot dress in satin foulard—an old-rose design 
and colouring. If this on an ivory ground. 
were ever the case, it 





to make up 
into ladies’ 
gloves, belts, 
shoes, hand- 


_ bags, cushions, 


and the other 
hundred and 
one little 
articles dear to 
the heart of 
womankind. 
But what 
chiefly arrested 
my attention, 
and brought 
home to me 
the truth of 
there being 
nothing like 
leather, were 
the entire 
costumes made 
for ladies. 
We have all 
seen the fish- 
ing, shooting, 
and motoring 
costumes made 
of strong brown 
or grey leather; 
but however 
admirable these 
may be, as far 
as utility goes, 
no one could 
accuse them of 
being smart; 
indeed, those 
responsible for 
their confection 
would possibly 
scorn to intro- 
duce any idea 
of the smart in 


is now a thing of the past, for no one could such workmanlike garments. 

say that the exquisite and delicate shades Thus it was that the “ velve ” costume came 
in which the “Velve” velvet is produced upon me as a revelation—soft and pliable as 
are inferior to the shades seen in any velvet itself, with skirt and coat of latest cut, 





Supplement 2 


strapped, stitched, and finished with buttons 
for all the world as if it were of real velvet 
or face cloth. Then there was a hat to 
match, stitched all over and trimmed with a 
platted leather girdle and silk cord round 
the crown, and finished with leather tassels. 
The costume I saw was in soft, mouse-grey 
veive, and added to its other good points 
had that of being washable, any soil to be 
removed by the application of homely soap 
and water. I thought what a capital kind 
of costume this would be for a long voyage. 
Except in very hot weather, when serge and 
all but the lightest of fabrics are unendur- 
able, this glorified leather would be ideal 
wear, impervious to rain, warm, light, pretty, 
and dressy withal. 

As the thoughts of so many women are 
turning to their Ascot toilets now, perhaps if 
winds be chilly and the rain comes down 
cruelly, regardless of the ruin it wreaks upon 
diaphanous raiment, we may see a velve 
leather costume or two in the Royal en- 
closure. One worked out in a delicate shade 
of Neapolitan violet or duck-egg blue-green, 
or—if the complexion permit of it—in one of 
the new tawny, sulphury, greenery-yellowy 
tints, would look perfect ; but I should evolve 
a style of hat different from the soft, stitched 
one described. It should not be impossible to 
block velve as felt and straw are blocked, so 
as to render it firm and turn it out in one or 
other of the season’s fashionable shapes. I 
expect great things from the evolution of 
velve now that it is in so many shades not 
in the least suggestive of leather. 

No fashionable fixture offers so many 
pitfalls as Ascot, from the sartorial point of 
view. If the sun shines out as expected, 
and the air is mild, then there will undoubtedly 
be a great display of painted chiffons and 
ninons, which are already being made up for 
the popular gathering. These are the most 
beautiful of confections, and the present 
style of classical drapery never can be more 
perfectly produced than in these flimsy, 
beauteous creations, They are frequently 
trimmed with silk fringe, white, or repro- 
ducing all the shades of the painted pattern. 

I have come across a good many lace or 
semi-lace hats intended to be worn with 
these ethereal dresses. A hat of figured 
net, fulled round the brim and gathered to 
the centre of the crown, is one to be men- 
tioned. Another in bronze-coloured net was 
trimmed at the side with a panache of ostrich 
plumes in an olive-green shade, starting from 
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a large cabochon made of bronze beads. 
The cream lace and Tuscan hats are trimmed 
with impossible flowers, that is to say, im- 
possible from the botanist’s point of view, 
as all sorts of pranks are played with Dame 
Nature, and it is no longer the colours 
proper to any particular flower which are to 
be considered, but what colours will best go 
with a particular gown. 

The feathers of the moment are as great 
freaks as the flowers—indeed, much more 
so, as the grotesque often enters into their 
effect, which is never seen in flowers. The 
straight, draggled ostrich feathers are, 
after all, more natural than the beautiful 
flowing curled plumes composed of ever 
so many insignificant feathers skilfully put 
together by the Alumassier, But at all 
events, these are attractive, whereas, on 
many of the ultra-fashionable hats the 
feather, in addition to being limp and thin, 
is further impoverished by being stripped 
off at one side, leaving the stem as edge 
instead of centre. This one-side feather is, 
I think, the most fantastic freak of fashion I 
have ever met with in my travels. 

The action of those who would put a stop 
to the slaughter of rare birds for their 
plumage has led to the production of a very 
clever imitation of the cherished osprey. 
This is made of swan quills. By some 
chemical process—a very gtrong acid, I 
believe, playing the leading part—all the 
soft, feathery part of the quill is burned 
away, and only the little stiff, shadowy lines 
are left, which, in the osprey, for some in- 
comprehensible reason, are so highly prized. 

Possibly, when it is known that the same 
appearance can be produced without 
slaughtering the mother bird, and sold at 
a lower price, the desire to wear ospreys will 
die out, so perverse is the osprey-wearing 
woman. Her thoughtful sisters have long 
steadfastly sct their faces against ospreys as 
trimming, thus doing their little best to dis- 
courage cruelty. However, for those who 
can pay, or owe a fabulous sum for their hats, 
there are this season enormous plumes, 
made up of many bunches of osprey, fastened 
on a long ostrich stem. These are immensely 
full and fussy, and completely fill in one side 
or the entire circumference of the hat—no 
small achievement as hats now go. 

I have often thought what an intensely 
diverting picture a clever caricaturist could 
make out of a gathering of women wearing 
fashionable hats. It would need but a few 
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deft strokes of the pencil to evolve a very 
good imitation of present-day cozffures out of 
a lampshade, a flowerpot, a pudding basin, a 
beehive, ora diver’s or a dustman’s helmet, to 
say nothing of the flattened-down, puckered- 
up and twisted wisps of straw which defy any 
attempt to describe them. 

To return to Ascot frocks. As has been 
the case for years, ladies will provide them- 
selves with one or more dressy tailor-made 
costumes for the race-gathering, which, if the 
weather comes to the worst, will enable them 
to keep fairly warm and dry, while at the 
same time they can look nicely dressed. 

Another safe Ascot garment is the silk 
dress, of which many have been prepared, 
in various kinds of silk, and in as many 
different styles of make. The one sketched 
has been selected as an example of the 
medium silk dress. 

That is to say, it is not as dressy as many 
of the satin charmeuse and of richly em- 
broidered gowns which will be seen at 
Ascot given a fine day. At the same time, 
it is sufficiently dressy for all purposes, and 
a discerning eye will at once note that the 
style is quite new, the bodice and pleated 
skirt saying good-bye, as it were, to the 
Empire mode, which will, however (in a 
modified form at least), last through the 
present season. The gown sketched is in 
satin foulard, perhaps the most serviceable 
of all silks. The small design, printed on 
an ivory ground, is in one of the pale 
shades—a kind of old rose. The skirt, 
pleated except in front, and the little bodice 
have an old-world effect which I find very 
fascinating, though the drapery across the 
front is essentially of to-day. 

At the back the bodice is short and piped, 
and might have been modelled on the lines 
of one found in the wardrobe of any lady of 
fashion a generation or so ago. The sleeves 
are long and finished at the wrists with 
pleated cream net frills, and black satin 
worked up to correspond with the twists 
and bows of black satin crossing the front of 
the bodice, which are caught at each side 
with handsome open-work paste buttons, 
the centre of the same shade as the pattern 
on the silk, and the rim in the ordinary 
white paste. 

The top is filled in with cream net and 
narrow guipure coming over the shoulders 
like a berthe or fichu. Black velvet-ribbon 
forms shoulder-straps, and apparently con- 
tinues its course under the bodice, emerging 
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at the waist and falling in two long ends 
down the skirt. 

The hat sketched partakes of all the 
characteristics of the dress. It is fairly 
substantial, not of such a flimsy or perishable 
a nature as to be ruined by a shower of 
rain, The fine and very bright straw is in 
a very light fawn or golden-brown shade 
and in a becoming new shape, shelving 
down at one side and lifted at the other, to 
show a black-velvet lining. There is no 
trimming at all on the shelving side, but the 
masses of flowers filling in the opposite side 
are composed of white and pale yellowy- 
green narcissi, with the fairy-like, fashionable 
gypsophylla—for this occasion only—with 
black velvet instead of its natural white 
blossoms, These little black-velvet flowers 
and the touch of black-velvet lining strike 
the note of harmony with the black velvet 
on the dress, and the tender, non-assertive 
shades of the rest of the hat make it a safe 
one to go with almost any toilet. 

Now for what may be called an extreme 
Ascot gown, in which the beautiful com- 
bination of colour at once stamps it as the 
creation of an artist. The material is crépe 
météore, that soft, lustrous fabric which 
seems of itself to fall in perfectly graceful 
lines, and the shade is one of the season’s 
evolutions of blue—a tint seen in some 
species of convolvuli. It is made with one 
of the so-called coats, which are in reality 
but long straight stole draperies, falling over 
the dress, and caught lightly together under 
the arms. The coat is of clear deep violet 
net, bordered with a scroll design, made of 
rouleaux of the blue satin; and the shades 
of violet and blue together make a charming 
harmony. The long sleeves and the guimpe 
are of the violet net, with the narrowest 
tucking I have ever seen. 

A very unexpected touch comes in near 
the top of the sleeve in the form of a 
bracelet of twisted golden brown satin, tied 
in a dainty bow in the centre. The hat 
to go with this dress was of bright violet 
straw, smothered in masses of wistaria, 
shaded in an arbitrary way to take in the 
blue and violet of the dress. The golden 
brown satin occurred again, as a jaunty 
little knot, amid the profusion of pretty 
flowers. 

Dresses of Shantung silk dyed to all 
fashionable shades, are useful and well 
worn. But, judging from the display of 
costumes and jackets which I see in the 
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showrooms of the best houses, a return to 
the natural Shantung is imminent. Of 
course black is a very favourite trimming 
on the natural silk, but the shade lends 
itself equally well to most of the new 
delicate colours, as mauve, blue, green, or 
brown, A Shantung costume which won 
my affections had a nice well-gored skirt ; 
and on it, and the semi-fitted coat, the cut 
gave the costume its distinction. 

The neck, with V-shaped opening, was 
trimmed with narrow folds of mauve and 
light brown silk, and the cuffs were treated 
in the same way. Silk cord ornaments and 
tassels, matching the Shantung, gave a 
smart finish to the coat. 

The dust-defying properties of Shantung 
are so well known that it would be painting 
the lily to dwell upon them; and given a 
material unspoilable by dust, one which at 
the same time is fairly light and fairly protec- 
tive, and which can be trimmed with so many 
different becoming colours, one may well 
ask what more excellent costume a lady 
need desire. 

Ivory and black lace coats, short and 
fitted, or longer and semi-fitted, promise 
to be in great favour during the summer ; 
and the short braided black silk- jackets 
are other garments which recommend them- 
selves at once, especially to ladies who 
cannot afford to lay in a very large stock of 
outdoor garments. 

Now that the Opera is in full swing, and 
all the fashionable theatres are crowded 
nightly, a visit to any of these houses is 
a liberal education in the various styles of 
shoulder- and neck-wraps. These were 
never so fascinating as now. The long wide 
chiffon, ninon, and créfe de Chine scarves, 
fringed, painted, or embroidered, are 
perhaps the most popular of light evening 
wraps. ‘Those in dull, bronzy greens, shot 
with old gold and worked in! raised floral 
designs in tinsel, silk, or lacet braid, which 
so closely resembles d¢b¢é ribbon, are re- 
markably handsome and Oriental in effect. 
A propos of Oriental effects, they are as 
fashionable as ever, but with a difference. 
It is no longer the light colours mixed 
with tinsel on a cream ground which are 
in favour, but those worked out in rich, 
glowing Egyptian colouring, as the dull 
tapestry blues, the browns, dark yellowish 
greens, with a soft crimson, and mixed with 
tinsel, bronze, copper, dull gold, or alu- 
minium. Or the tinsel is specially shaded 
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to follow out the same subdued scheme of 
colour distinctive of the new embroideries. 

Evening scarves of this type admit of very 
rich treatment, and on some of the most 
elaborate beads and jewels are worked up 
with the other items of ornamentation, and 
lovely they are—the very aristocrats of scarf- 
land. As a contrast to these rich Oriental 
scarves, a very charming theatre wrap was 
in fichu style, and made of ivory-figured net, 
gauged to fit nicely about thes neck, and 
edged with a frill of lace over one of chiffon. 
The pretty touch on this pretty little article 
was a trail of tiny green sweet-briar leaves, 
and tiny hand-made wild roses of pink satin. 
This trimming came in at the top of the 
fichu as well as a heading to the frill, and a 
large rosette of pink chiffon fastened the 
fascinating wrap in front. 

We are growing very careful about having 
our breakfast warm. With tea and egg-cosies 
of the daintiest description, thermos bottles, 
and heated copper-stands for our dishes— 
there did not appear to be an item of the ma- 
tutinal meal uncared for but the toast—a by 
no means unimportant part in the menu. 
That is now arranged for—in the new toast- 
rack which I recently saw in a collection of 
wedding presents. Each division between 
the pieces of toast is a hollow wall of silver 
—in fact a receptacle for boiling water, 
which is poured in through an opening at 
the bottom, rendering it and the metal at 
each side of the toast piping hot, and keep- 
ing the toast itself well up to the mark. 


The perfect hostess, 


The other day I heard a discussion 
going on between several people who had 
returned to town, after paying a round 
of visits to country houses, and it was a 
question of what qualities go to make 
the perfect hostess. As every one must 
admit, however hospitable and charming 
the host may be, if the hostess be not 
equally so, there will be an aching void, and 
little jarring notes which, if they do not 
altogether spoil a visit, go far to prevent 
its complete enjoyment. Hostesses are 
undoubtedly born and not made, as, no 
matter how perfectly trained a well-bred 
woman may be in her social duties, she may 
fail to make her visitors feel happy or per- 
fectly at home if she is not endowed with 
tact, quick perception, and sympathy. 

One of the happiest qualities in a hostess 

Continued on Supplement page 6 
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“ expects to do so and makes ones arrangements 
accordingly. It is not always easy to entertain 
one’s guests on summer evenings and wet summer 
days. So why don’t you order a Pianola Piano, 
\ \ Ny and so make certain of the inexhaustible pleasures 
’ SAA oi of music ? 
>a; Any one can play the Pianola Piano, and as there 
z is all the music in the world to choose from, real enjoy- 
ment is assured. 

As you doubtless know, the Pianola Piano is the only piano 
equipped with the Metrostyle, the indispensable device which 
shows you how to interpret music correctly. And also the 
Themodist, which allows you to accent the right notes at the 
right time. 

You can give your present piano in part exchange for the 
Pianola Piano, and if you require to, you can pay the balance 
practically at your own convenience. 

For full particulars write for Catalogue V. 
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is affected ignorance. If she be a woman 
even a little above the average, it goes 
without saying that she must hear, over 
and over again, silly remarks, mangled 
quotations, little histories, and extraordinary 
incidents, vouched for as true and personal, 
which she knows to be absolutely devoid 
of foundation, and to which she has listened 
dozens of times before, as the special 
experience of the teller. 

The hostess who corrects or who does 
not try to keep others from correcting, 
makes a misery and a humiliation for her 
guests ; while the one who can smile brightly 
at hoary chestnuts, affect a surprise and 
interest as she listens to hackneyed ad- 
ventures, and rapt attention and amuse- 
ment as she suffers under the most un- 
mitigated of bores, ‘does a kindly act in 
allowing mediocre guests to remain under 
the delusion that they have contributed 
hugely to the gaiety of the party. 

As regards success in entertaining, 
personally I think the great secret of that 
success is not to entertain at all, but to 
leave visitors as much as possible to their 
own devices, after having made full provision 
for their various tastes, 

It is a beautiful ‘sensation to know that 
if you feel inclined to read, to talk, to walk, 
or to rest silently, you have complete liberty 
to follow the bent of your inclination, with- 
out giving offence to any, or being regarded 
as lacking in geniality or politeness ; and 
oh! the delicious joy of knowing that if you 
awake lazy and still sleepy you are not 
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bound to get up and rush through your 
toilet at breakneck pace to be down for 
some hard-and-fast breakfast hour, but that, 
if it so pleases you, you ‘may breakfast in 
your own room, or saunter down in an hour 
or so and find that either course is as agree- 
able and convenient to your hostess as to 
yourself, 

As to the too often despised “lady’s 
man,” he is invaluable in a country house, 
when the charms of hunting or shooting 
lure most of the men away during the day, 
and render them tired and stupid during 
the evening. This is when the lady’s man 
comes in. His it is to chatter pleasant 
little banalities, to get up charades and 
private theatricals, to play croquet and 
tennis, to indulge in mild, non-committa! 
attentions, and to make “unappropriated 
blessings” feel that if the majority of men 
prefer sport to spinsters-——“ there are others.” 


“ 


On the Choice of Cigarettes. 

Having occasion recently to make a 
present to a male relative, and knowing that 
he had a predilection for Turkish cigarettes, 
I decided that my little gift should take this 
form. The choice of a brand, however, 
quite nonplussed me—women are, proverbi- 
ally, such poor judges of tobacco—and I 
therefore sought the aid of a friend who is by 
way of being an expert on the subject. His 
verdict came without hesitation—De Reszke 
Cigarettes. So De Reszke it was, and I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that my present 
was greatly appreciated by the recipient. 


Mrs. PEPYs., 
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FROCKS FOR THE PARIS SEASON. 


BY OUR 


OW that the Grand Prix has 
been postponed to a later date, 
the Paris season is necessarily 


prolonged, and the city, in consequence, 
knows a much shorter period of social 
desolation, Indeed, many people stay on 
until the 
middle of 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


The reason of this is of course the 
motor-car, which makes travelling for the 
well-to-do so easy. Since its appearance 
the fashion to disappear for a day or 
two’s rest, even in the midst of the 
season, has become general, and many 
people 
who used 
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The Angelus Player-Piano is the 

ORIGINAL Invention, and contains 
master patents of the greatest importance, 
the product of three generations of Inventive 
Musical Genius. 


THE MELODANT. The glorious possibil ties of 

the “ Angelus” Player- Pianos 

have been still further enhanced by the recent Invention of this 

wonderful expression device. The MELODANT accentuates the 

melody or “air,” bringing out the notes clearly and distinctly above 

the accompaniment, whether in the midst of a chord or in a maze 

of musical ornamentation. It seems hardly credible that so human- 

like an effect can be obtained, but the independent and individual 
action of the two hands of the pianist are realised. 


THE PHRASING LEVER, {222-5 

device control- 

ling every variation of tempo, enabling the eeltirmer to answer 

perfectly the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands of the 

most simple or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true 

character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction 
and impart individuality to the ; erformance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to 
render it the pre-eminent Player-Piano, notably the ODY 
BUTTONS, for bringing out the beauties of any melody at will, and 
the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, which impart the pliant, 
resilient, human-like touch of the keys. 


THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD 
PLAYER-PIANO fernesorino wanreoeres 
instruments in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and 
expression, with the maximum of reliability. 


The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other 
eminent makers. 


THE ANGELUS PIANO- 
PLAYE (in Cabinet Form) will play 
any Grand or Upright Piano; 
15 adjusted and removed from the Piano ina 
moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it 
contains all the exclusive features which have 
made the Angelus supreme. 





Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25: 
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Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
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NOTES 


Should know that the purest, 
sweetest and most economical 
method of preserving, purifying 
and beautifying baby’s tender skin 
lies in warm baths with 


CUIICUKA SOAF 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings and chafings of 
childhood and for the prevention 
of the same, as well as for the 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing of 
ulcerated, inflamed mucous sur- 
faces and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women, these gen- 
tle emollients are indispensable. 

Sold Recemowt the wertd. Depots: London, 27; 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de 1: la s Austra~ 
lia, R. Towns *Co., Sydney; india, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; ?_- Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, 
Lennon, ‘own, as “U.S.A, Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston. e@g-Post-free from 


London depot, a ‘a sample of Cuticura, with 32-page 
pamphlet, giving treatment for the skin and hair, 
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must have a light, smart, and_ practical 
motoring outfit. ‘hat she has succeeded 
in getting it goes without saying, and 
this summer she has a whole series of 
pretty tussore and shantung costumes 
with a set of 
serviceable 


muslins and lawns of the daintiest descrip- 
tion are worn in their stead. Lxquisite 
scarves of changing hue in mousseline de 
sote are also very useful for after-dinner 
walks in the gardens, and they pack 
very easily. 
Some of 





cloth suits to 
choose from. 
In_ reality 
they differ 
but little 
from the 
morning 
walking cos- 
tumes of the 
city, as they 
are protected 
always bythe 
necessary 
dust-coat, 
and they 
serve admir- 
ably for 
walking = in 
green —_—pas- 
tures once 
those havens 
of peace are 
reached. 
The most 
noticeable 
point about 
the Trench- 
woman’s 
motoring 
attire is, 1 
think, her 
coiffure. In 
the car she 
is, of course, 
swathed in 
veiling, but 
if she stops 
for luncheon 
en route, she 
unswathes 
and reveals 
a perfectly 
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these scarves 
are also 
beauti- 
fully em- 
broidered, 
and the 
edges are 
often bound 
by a silken 
cord com- 
bining all the 
colours used 
in the em- 
broidery de- 
sign. Beads, 
gold and 
silverthreads 
and pail- 
lettes are also 
profusely 
used in their 
decoration, 
and they are 
shaped to 
follow the 
line of the 
shoulders so 
as to give 
the effect of 
a very light 
cloak with 
stole ends. 
But, _ fre- 
Oa fom & 
though these 
country 
jaunts are, it 
is. Parrs, 
always Paris, 
and again 
Paris, which 
occupies the 
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dressed 
head, with a 
hat that, by 
a clever twist 
of the brim, is transformed from a useful 
covering into a shape that speaks of the 
Rue de la Paix. 

During these brief visits to the country, 
no one dresses for dinner—that is to 
say, décolleté gowns are left in Paris, and 


Photo by Félix. 


A summer cloak by Redfern, Rue de Rivoli. 


mind of 
every man 
and woman 
who belongs 
to the big world of French society, and it 
is at Parisian gaieties that they cut the 
bravest figure. In our first illustration of 
what is being worn at evening receptions 
and dinner parties this season, we show a 
toilette from Beer’s. It is in heliotrope 
Continued on Supplement page 18 
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Slaves DRINK 
to 


can be freed, and their craving for strong Drink 
permanently destroyed, either voluntarily or 
secretly—even against their own free will—at 
their own home or while at work, without- pub- 
licity or inconvenience. Adapted for either sex, 
of any age, even of the most delicate constitution, 


THE * TEMPERANCIA’ assn. 


Organised in 1895 by ALEXANDER G. EDISON, 

M.D., and Revd. HENRY MARTIN JANEWAY, 

D.D., B.A., L.H.D., are accepting FREE and 
Paying Patients for the Treatment of 


ALCOHOLISM 


(DRUNKENNESS IN ANY FORM). 


Those who are urcer te necessity of asking for 
free treatment must apply to the Clergyman of 
their congregation to communicate with us. 
Intending paying patients or their friends need 
only call at the offices personally or write to us 
for full particulars. The confidential secretary 
will send same FREE in plain envelope and in 
strict confidence, Address— 


THE ‘‘ PALL MALL” SECRETARY, “ TEMPERANCIA” 
ASSN., 213H, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON,W.C. 
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Important to Ladies : 


You can get the real genuine 


Horrockses’ 
Longcloths 


and Flannelettes 


if you insist on 
seéing this stamp 
on the selvedge : 


“ HORROCKSES.”’ 





Obtainable from the Prinlpal Drapes. 
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ESTABLISHED 179I. 


Awarded GRAND-PRIX at Franco-British 
Exhibition, 1908. 











Examine the top of the tin and 


you will see 
why BRASSO is so economical 


THE SPRINKLER TOP PREVENTS WASTE 


Metal Polish. 
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liberty, with a net tunic embroidered in 
grey. ‘The skirt also is embroidered in 
the grey, and the effect is most harmoni- 
ous. ‘This net tunic is significant of the 
positive craze there has been, and still is, 
for veiling everything. Even black is 
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were gathered below the hips, not from 
the waist, and the corsages showed low 
waist-lines, small guimpes of tad/e d't//usion 
in the two shades used in the gowns, 
worked with gold beads. ‘The sleeves 
were long, with foignées of tulle to match 

















veiled, the guim- 
and one pes. ‘Two 
of Beer's es 7 
most suc- attractive 
cesstul summer 
evening tailor- 
models is mades 
in blue were in 
liberty tussore, 
veiled in one in 
Dla chk peri- 
MOUSSE- winkle 
line, em- blue with 
broidered mousse- 
with blue. tine 
The after chemi- 
noon sette of 
toilettes a paler 
in this shade, 
collection lightly 
also show trimmed 
veiled with silver 
skirts, but soutache ; 
not in the other 
tunic in gold 
form; shantung, 
rather, the mousse- 
material rain * 
used for chemi- 
veiling sette to 
forins the match, 
gown and em- 
iteett, broidery 
andthe of gold- 
heavier and- 
tissue brown 
sinks in- shaded 
to the silks on 
second the rather 
rank of short 
under- Cwatt. 
sk 1et< Such toi- 
Oo noe lettes as 
charming these are 
model Photo by Félix. seen in 


showed a 
changing 
blue taffetas veiled with green mousseline 
de soie, and another was golden brown 
softened by pale amethyst. The skirts 
of both these gowns were short, and 
had a band of embroidery posed above 
the hem to make them hang well. ‘They 


A medieval gown by Redfern. 


the Bois, 
at the 
races, and at private garden-parties, but 
rarely in the streets unless the wearers 
are driving, for although Frenchwomen 
dress more out-of-doors than they used to, 
it is still considered bad taste to wear 
striking costumes for walking. At those 
Continued on Supplement page 1h 
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Eau de 
Colosne 


TheToilet-Secret of 
center seg 














Invigorating and 
Refreshing. — 








Guaranteed to 





contain the finest 
ingredients. — 


Refuse Substitutes and 
sce that you get the 


with the Blue & Gold Label, 


117 years Reputation. 
Sold everywhere. 
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MACHINE CARVED 
HULLS. 


See pages 375 and 376, ** PALL MALL,” 
March issue. 


STEAM, ELECTRIC, or PETROL SPEED BOATS. 


HULLS, FITTINGS, CASTINGS, AND FINISHED PARTS SUPPLIED. 
We are the Sole Makers of Machine-carved Hulls. Send for our S. List. 


STUART TURNER, Ltd., Engineers, HENLEY-ON- THAMES. 
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very select resorts of the deau monde, the 
Ile de Puteaux and the Polo Ground at 
Bagatelle, one sees more white toilettes 
than anywhere in Paris: white lawns, 
white lace, white linens, and the most 
exquisite embroideries. Generally a flower- 
trimmed hat crowns them, or maybe a 
black crin with black and white plumes, 
in which case a brilliant bunch of flowers 
is stuck into the waistbelt. 

Apropos of hats, they are growing more 
becoming as the weeks go by, and the 
all-round cloche has disappeared. Crin 
and Italian straw are the materials 
generally used, and the flowers are as 
near to nature’s blossoms as the clever 
makers can get them. These, by the 
way, are used in profusion, and when 
they are supplied by good milliners they 
are expensive. Roses, as usual, are the 
favourites ; but garlands of sweet peas, 
crowns of. lilac, carnations, and wild 
flowers are also seen a good deal. 
Morning hats are trimmed with printed 
silks, embroidered taffetas, painted mous- 
seline, and also with a printed cotton 
material which is pretty and practical. 

In our last two illustrations we get a 
glimpse of the very handsome collection 
Mr. Redfern has designed this year. The 
cloaks, which may be worn either for 
afternoon or evening, are in strong black 
net, with a silver embroidered border of 
sea-birds. ‘These light-material cloaks 
are being very much worn at the races 
this year as well as for evening functions, 
though it is the rule to choose more 
simple models for day than for evening. 
Many women have one made for each 
gown and in the same tone, and others 
are faithful to black liberty. ‘The second 
illustration from Redfern’s shows a blue- 
green liberty gown embroidered with gold 
and made in the favoured Dagobert style, 
which was first launched by this house at 
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the Comédie Frangaise. It is a noticeable 
point that Redfern’s theatrical models 
have more than once inspired the 
following season’s dominant fashion. 
Mary Garden’s “ Aphrodite” robes cer- 
tainly did. Now we have the ‘“ Dago- 
bert” robes, and for the future we have 
the ‘‘Lauzun” costumes, in which “ La 
Grande Mademoiselle” wears superb 
eighteenth-century gowns. These, I am 
told, will inspire some wonderful evening 
toilettes for next winter, in which brocade 
will play an important part. 

At Paquin’s the prevailing note is 
discretion where volume of material is 
concerned. ‘The tailor-mades are still 
long and narrow; the afternoon frocks, 
made up in tussore, foulard, and étamine, 
are not yet ample, and only in the 
evening gowns do we get any suggestion 
of really flowing draperies. All the day 
gowns I saw seemed to me _ ideal for 
young, slim women, and there was one 
model in periwinkle foulard which was 
exquisite in its simplicity. Among the 
evening gowns I remember a _ plum- 
coloured silk made with a corsage pointed 
back and front, a round décolleté edged 
with soft Malines lace, tight elbow 
sleeves, lace-edged also, and a full, 
flowing skirt of the most gracious am- 
plitude. Kerchiefs, too, were worn on 
one or two muslin models, and the 
sloping shoulder was not uncommon. 
‘These muslin toilettes—some white, some 
sprigged with lavender, some strewn with 
rosebuds —are the very perfection of 
daintiness for those days when, as Keats 
sings, “all the birds are faint with the 
hot sun, and hide in cooling trees.” We 
have hardly reached that point of summer 
weather yet, but we must needs be pre- 
pared for it, and, with this idea, nearly 
every one is buying muslin and lawn 
toilettes this month. 


M. E. CLARKE, 
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is out to save life and has a two-fold 
power of so doing. It saves by Clean- 
liness and by DISINFECTING ALL IT 
CLEANS. Don’t wait till the home is 
wrecked by disease but remember that 
‘Prevention is better than Cure” and 

that Lifebuoy Soap is more 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 
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Foot’s Patent Combination Scissors 
Gillette Safety Razor 
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THE iat OF COMMONS 
1909. NEW EDITION. 
Corrected to ~liea 1909, with the registration 
figures for the current year. Contains ** Mems” 
alx ut members, and over six hundred portraits and 
character-sketches. Cr. 4to, 1s. 3 post free, 1s. 3J. 
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Principal Current Publications. 


THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Containing nearly 100 Studies and Finished Diaw- 
ings by J. M. - Turner, R.A., with Explanatory 
Article by Mr. Kk. T. Cook. Cr. 410, Wrapper, 18. ; 
post free, 1s. oa. Edition de Luxe, 5s. 








THE SUNNY | SOUTH. 


An entirely new guide to the Riviera, with many 
splendid pictures of the principal towns and places 
of interest in the delightful holiday country. Cr. 
8vo, 18.3 post free, 1s, 3d. 

A PHIL MAY BOOK. NEW ISSUE. 
A Selection of Drawings by the great ‘* Punch” 
Humourist, some of them not having been published 
before. On Plate Paper. Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 1s. ; 
post free, 1s. 3d. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
The Strangers Guide to the Royal Palace of 
Westminster and the Houses of the Legislature. 








Beautifully Illustrated with Photographic Pictures. | 


Cr. 4to, 1s.; post free, 1s. 23d. 


THE WORLD'S TARIFFS | 
and the British System of State Aid to Com- 
peting Imports. By R. RALSTON BOYD. 
Crown 8vo, clu.h gilt, 218 pp., 2s. 6d.; by post, 
2s. 10d. 











HALF-HOLIDAYS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
A Chatty Guide, interesting to the Student and 
Visitor, With accurate Notes and many Illus- 
trations. Cr. 4to, 6d.; post free, 8; 3d. 


PICTURES OF NEW LONDON. 





The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets and 
Buildings. Contains Special Map of Central 
London. Super-Royal 8vo, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 








THE ZOO, AND WHA 
TO SEE THERE. 
An Excellent Guide and Handbook to the World- 
Famous Collection in Regent’s Park. Cr. 4to, 6d. ; 
post free, 8id. 





For Every Lover ofa Dog. 


TEUFEL THE TERRIER. 
The Life and Adventures of an Artist’s Dog. By 
James Yates Carrington. With $o Illustrations. 
Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 1s.; Half Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
postage, 3d. extra. 





FISCAL REFORM orSOCIALISM ? 


An Eye-opener for the British Taxpaver. <A 
Popular Treatise on the Fallacies of the Economic 
System. Deny 8vo, Wrapper, 6d.; by pust, 8d. 


The Aeneas for Tariff Reform. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSAL. 
By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. _ Thirty-six 
Articles, Illustrated with Diagrams showing the 
present Trade System as it affects British Com- 
merce. Cr. 4to, Wrap per, 6d. ; by y post, 8d. 
UNDER THE LEAGUE. 
in 1909. By the SPECIAL COMMISSIONER 
OF 7HE PALL MALL GAZETTE, being 
Letters written from Ireland in December and 
February last. Price 6d. 


NATIONALGALLERY PICTURES. 
Fine Keproductions of the Principal Pictures in 
the National Collection, including the new Titian. 
Cr. gto, 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. 











IRELAND | 
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THE BEE-MASTER 
OF WARRILOW. 
By TICKNER EDWARDES. A _ Delightful 
Handbook on the Habits and Culture of Bees. 
Containing 12 Unique Photographs. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 2d. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
BBEY GUIDE. 

Authorised by the Dean. a Edition just issued. 
Kevised to 1908 by M. C. BRADLEY and E. T. 
BRADLEY. Fully Illustrated. Cr. gto, 6d.; 
post free, 9d. 

L’ABBAYE DE WESTMINSTER. 
A French Edition of the above, specially translated, 
and with additional Illustrations. Crown 4to, 4s. ; 


post free, is. 23d. 








| THE PICTURESQUE PYRENEES, 
A New Guide to a Delightful Touring Region. 
Full of Pictures and Graphically Written. Demy 
8vo, 6d. ; post free, 83d. 





All the above may be obtained from the Offices of 


The 


“PALL MALL” PRESS, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


and of all Booksellers and the Bookstalls. 
































By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Huntley & Palmer’s 


SPARTAN BISCUITS 


(Znvented to meet the demand for an “ideal food.”) 


Food has two main functions—the development, maintenance and repair of the tissues of the 

body, and the creation of warmth andenergy Proteins alone are able to fulfil both functions 

of a food, and without protein lite is impossible. Huntley and Palmer’s ‘* SPARTAN” Biscuits 

contain nearly four times as much protein as bread, and their constituents are scientifically 

balanced to provide the body with the elements necessary to meet the daily wear and 

tear, and to supply the energy which is required to do work and to keep the body warm. 
They are therefore admirably adapted for all classes and for all ages, and 


are of special value to those who are exposed to a great strain upon their 
tissues, either by hard work or by active forms of recreation and ‘sport. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS,’ Ltd. READING and) LONDON. 
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LIMBS FIRM and SKIN 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEAR 


is the universal testimony of Mothers who have brought up 
their Babies on Milk and 


ROBINSONS 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 


“IN POWDER FORM. 


BARLEY WATER as a diluent of milk for hand-fed babies is recommended 

by the authorities of the London Hospital and by the Medical Committee 

of the Hospital for Sick Children, the latter specially mentioning that it 
should be made of Prepared Barley in Powder. 





Send for Booklet :— 
KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





PRINTED BY HAZELL, WATSON AND VINEY, LD., LONDON AND AYLESBURY, 

















